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FOREWORD 


Geography  touches,  influences,  and  molds  the  lives  of  all 
mankind.  Because  of  its  insistence  upon  critical-mindedness 
and  better  understanding  of  the  jteoples  of  the  world  and  the 
environments  in  which  they  live,  it  has  a valuable  contribution  to 
make  to  the  content  and  method  of  secondary  education. 

This  bulletin  has  been  jarepared  to  guide  teachers  and  school 
administrators  in  improving  the  program  of  geography  education 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  our  State.  It  rejnesents  a restudy  of 
educational  opportunities  and  objectives  in  terms  of  present-day 
needs  and  responsibilities  of  youth  and  society.  The  bulletin  gives 
detailed  suggestions  and  illustrations  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  one’s  own  contacts  and  experiences  provide  basic  concepts  for 
his  education.  It  includes  better  practices  in  teaching  and  commonly 
approved  types  of  courses  and  subject  organization.  To  make  the 
bulletin  as  practical  as  possible,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  present  mate- 
rial from  the  viewpoint  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  to  show  how 
the  daily  activities  within  the  classroom  can  be  made  to  contribnte 
to  the  ultimate  goals  of  education  in  a democracy. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  State  Production  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  many  geography  teachers  who  have  helped  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bulletin.  John  H.  Schrack,  Teacher,  Shil- 
lington  High  School,  Shillington;  Zoe  A.  Thralls,  Professor  of 
Geography,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  and  H.  Virgil 
Grumbling,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oil  City,  have  reviewed 
the  manuscript.  This  bulletin  has  been  edited  by  Rachel  S.  I’urner, 
Editor  for  the  Department  of  Pidrlic  Instruction. 

August  1951 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  a desirable  and  achievable  goal,  geography  teachers  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  statement: 

The  major  purpose  of  free  public  education  in  a democratic  social 
order  such  as  ours  is  to  make  the  individual  socially  competent.  Social 
competence  means  much  more  than  learning  certain  bodies  of  knowledge 
and  mastering  certain  skills.  It  means  the  ability  to  live  happy,  healthy 
lives;  to  do  well  some  part  of  the  world’s  work.  It  means  desirable  atti- 
tudes, ideals,  intelligent  self-control,  a sense  of  fair  play,  good  sportsman- 
ship, consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  respect  for  law  and  order. 
It  means  the  ability  to  live  successfully  -\rith  others;  the  ability  to  think, 
plan,  and  work  together  for  the  common  good.^ 

Accomplishment  in  the  geography  classes  of  our  secondary  schools  requires 
thought,  preparation,  planning,  and  democratic  procedures.  The  problem  of 
teachers  of  geography  is  that  of:  (1)  developing  a functional  geographic  con- 
tent geared  to  the  needs  of  all  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  (2)  clarifying  the 
meaning  and  value  of  democracy,  and  (3)  determining  the  best  ways  to  teach 
the  appropriate  behaviors.  The  degree  and  extent  to  which  geography  teachers 
understand  these  broad  aims  and  their  implications  and  use  them  in  thinking 
and  developing  the  kind  of  geography  program  that  wdll  meet  the  needs  of 
their  classes  will  determine,  in  a large  measure,  the  effectiveness  of  this  bulletin. 

Geography,  like  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  has  many  contribu- 
tions to  make  to  the  content  and  method  of  secondary  education. 
Geography  is  a study  of  cause  and  effect:  the  effect  of  man’s  environment 
upon  his  needs,  interests,  problems,  and  activities.  As  such  it  commands 
a place  in  the  curriculum  as  the  liaison  subject  between  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  social  sciences.  It  is  basic  in  the  study  of  our  present-day 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems.  There  is  great  need  for  training 
in  geographic  thinking  and  in  geographic  interpretation  of  today’s 
problems. 

A program  of  geographic  instruction  should  begin  in  the  grades  and 
continue  on  through  the  senior  year  of  high  school.  Only  in  the  high 
school  do  students  possess  sufficient  intellectual  maturity  to  grasp  what 
geography  has  to  teach  ...  If  we  are  to  prepare  young  people  to  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  we  live,  if  we  are  to  prepare  these  young  people 
to  think  and  act  intelligently  in  a world  suddenly  grown  small,  where 
the  other  countries  of  the  Avorld  are  no  longer  days  and  weeks  but  only 
hours  away,  we  must  teach  them  to  interpret  geographically  what  thev 

Francis  E.  Haas,  “The  Challenge  of  Leadership,”  Journal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  February  1948. 
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hear,  read,  and  see.  A nation  whose  citizens  are  not  aware  of  realistic 
and  dynamic  geographic  relationships  can  no  longer  continue  as  a 
great  power.^ 

Geography  makes  use  of  the  inherent  dynamic  drives  and  potentialities 
of  youth.  Since  many  of  the  students’  normal  activities  and  problems 
have  much  in  common  with  the  purposes  of  geography  in  modern  society, 
the  geography  class  is  a particularly  appropriate  place  to  deal  with  them 
at  the  secondary  level. 

This  bulletin  considers  at  length:  (1)  the  needs  of  secondary  school 
youth,  (2)  ways  of  discovering  and  meeting  these  needs,  and  (3)  the 
use  of  unit  planning  and  teaching  as  a practical  device  around  which 
to  organize  the  geography  program  to  meet  such  needs.  Emphasis  through- 
out is  upon  a meaningful  teaching  of  geography.  The  bulletin  offers 
practical  assistance  in  attacking  the  problems  of  instruction  and  class- 
room methods  in  terms  of  life  situations.  It  emphasizes  desirable  pro- 
cedures and  activities.  It  provides  suggestions  relative  to  content, 
sources,  evaluations,  various  desirable  techniques,  and  specific  illustra- 
tions helpful  in  developing  units  of  work.  Chapters  are  designed  to  help 
teachers  become  more  effective  in  guiding  youth  to  the  attainment  of 
those  functional  understandings,  values,  skills,  and  resultmg  behaviors 
so  essential  in  making  democracy  work. 


Long-Range  Program 

This  manual  is  unique  in  several  ways.  It  is  the  first  geography  course  of 
study  to  be  published  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  has  included  courses 
for  grades  7 to  12,  inclusive.  The  preparation  of  this  manual  has  been  in  a 
very  real  sense  a cooperative  enterprise.  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
contributed  material.  The  content  is  a presentation  of  the  actual  classroom 
practices  of  teachers  and  students  from  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  In  it  there  has  been  a shift  in  the  orientation  from  the  subject 
basis  of  planning  to  a program  organized  in  terms  of  the  discovered  needs  of 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  our  democratic  society. 

The  construction  of  a curriculum  is  a gradual  and  continuous  process. 
It  is  more  like  remodeling  an  old  house  than  it  is  like  building  a new 
one.  How  can  a teacher,  who  has  been  trained  as  purveyor  of  subject 
matter,  change  from  a subject-centered  program  to  one  designed  to  serve 
the  concerns,  needs,  and  problems  of  all  youth  as  they  live  in  our 
democracy?  The  material  presented  within  this  manual,  including 
teaching-learning  procedures,  shows  that  the  geography  teachers  through- 
out the  State  are  changing  their  ways  of  thinking.  This  is  a sign  of 
progress.  Since  the  content  of  the  manual  indicates  a step  forward  it  is 


- Richard  L.  Cuirruy  “Curriculum  Changes  Evolve  from  Our  War  Experience,”  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Vol.  28,  November  1944. 
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aptly  termed  “A  Progress  Report.”  A wise  application  of  these  ideas  will 
result  in  a geography  curriculum  better  adapted  to  the  real  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  our  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  A functional  curriculum 
in  geographic  education  can  be  evolved.  Thus  these  young  people,  both 
individuals  and  members  of  various  groups,  may  participate  construc- 
tively as  local,  national,  and  world  citizens. 

Because  of  the  varying  stages  of  knowledge  and  experience  with  edu- 
cational programs  geared  to  the  needs  of  youth,  a step-by-step  approach 
to  curriculum  revision  is  highly  feasible.  Each  teacher  may  start  where 
he  is,  recognizing  his  own  geographic  and  other  understandings,  the  span 
of  his  teaching  skills,  and  the  sense  of  values  that  give  him  what  security 
he  possesses  therein. 

Programs  directed  toward  the  particular  needs  of  youth  and  of  society  are 
trends  which  necessitate  the  acquisition  of  much  additional  information  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  This  Progess  Report  is  an  attempt  to  help  teachers  to 
become  more  effective  in  guiding  youth  to  the  attainment  of  those  understand- 
ings, skills,  values,  and  behaviors  needed  to  make  democracy  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  teacher: 

1.  Read  the  entire  bulletin  carefully  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
underlying  philosophy  and  plan  of  the  state-wide  curriculum 
revision  program. 

2.  Become  acquainted  with  the  basic  needs  and  responsibilities  of 
all  youth  and  find  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  geography  can 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

3.  Read  widely  and  observe  thoughtfully  so  as  to  increase  his  under- 
standing of  the  growth  and  development  of  adolescent  boys 
and  girls. 

4.  Learn  how  to  use  the  subject  matter  of  geography  as  a means  of 
helping  pupils  to  attain  individual  goals  and  of  accpiiring  social 
competence  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  students. 

5.  Learn  with  the  students  how  to  procure  and  to  use  effectively  a 
wide  variety  of  geographic  materials. 

6.  Learn  how  to  organize  activities  according  to  problems  or  centers 
of  interest  as  well  as  according  to  the  logic  inherent  within  the 
scope  of  geography  itself. 

7.  Participate  in  workshops,  study  groups,  development  of  experience 
programs,  and  other  types  of  in-service  preparation  on  geography 
itself,  on  geographic  education,  and  on  general  education. 
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8.  Expand  his  own  participation  in  community,  national,  and  world 
aftairs. 

9.  Encourage  wider  prqDil  participation  in  the  class  and  school 
activities  as  well  as  in  community,  national,  and  world  affairs. 

This  progress  report  is  designed  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  cooperative 
action  and  research.  It  should  be  useful  in  developing  insight  into  the 
teacher’s  own  situation.  Teachers  reading  thoughtfully  through  practices, 
such  as  those  cited,  may  discover  possibilities  not  previously  perceived.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  aid  teachers  in  developing  more  effective  teaching 
procedures,  so  that  each  student  will  realize  that  he  is  a part  of  our  democracy 
and  is  vital  to  its  perpetuation  and  improvement.  It  should  also  open  up  new 
avenues  of  thought  and  stimulate  teachers  to  work  cooperatively  toward  the 
development  of  a geography  curriculum  which  recognizes  young  peoples’ 
needs,  problems,  and  responsibilities  in  a democratic  society. 

How  can  a continuing  study  of  the  geography  program  determine  its 
effectiveness  and  enha^ice  its  breadth  and  depth?  Teacher  committees, 
which  were  organized  throughout  the  State  to  prepare  this  report,  should 
continue  to  function  as  study  groups  and  should  expand  their  investiga- 
tions. The  plans  and  procedures  offered  in  this  manual  should  be  tried 
out  for  evaluation  and  recommendations.  To  teachers  in  our  secondary 
schools,  to  secondary  school  administrators,  to  instructors  in  our  teacher 
education  institutions  is  given  the  challenging  opportunity  of  carrying 
on  significant  curriculum  studies.  Upon  their  completion,  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  for  publication  in  a future  bulletin. 

All  plans  for  improving  the  present  course  of  study  should  emphasize 
the  contributions  which  the  functional  study  of  geography  can  make  in 
guiding  youth  to  fulfill  their  needs,  to  achieve  their  goals,  and  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  in  j^resent-day  living— local,  national,  and  inter- 
national. Each  teacher  is  urged  to  participate  by  preparing  suggestions 
and  comments  resulting  from  experiences  with  this  bulletin.  The  check 
list  on  the  opposite  page  is  provided  for  this  purpose: 
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REPORT  OF  REACTION 
ON  USING 
RULLETIN  412 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A Progress  Report 

Note:  The  user  of  Bulletin  412  is  requested  to  fill  out  this  report,  after  a semester  of  use,  and 

to  send  it  to  the  geography  committee  chairman  of  his  district  (See  Production  Committee 
page  vi). 

Have  the  following  been  of  practical  use  to  yon? 

Chapter  I.  Problems  of  Geographic  Education 

Planning  a Functional  Course  of  Study  . 

Improving  Individual  Teaching  

Meeting  the  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  . . 

Learning  Through  Geographic  Experiences 
The  Objectives  of  Geographic  Education  . . . 

Chapter  II.  Achieving  the  Objectives  of  Geographic  Education 


Organizing  Learning  by  Units  Yes No 

Using  a Problem-Solving  Method  Yes No 

Teaching  Pupils  How  to  Study  Geography  Yes No 

Using  Community  Resources  Ye.s No 

Emphasizing  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Geography  Yes No 

Correlating  Geography  with  Other  Subjects  Yes No 

Chapter  III.  Scope  and  Sequence 

Scope  and  Sequence  in  the  Secondary  Schools  Yes No 

Section  1:  Grade  Seven  Yes No 

Section  2:  Grade  Eight  Yes No 

Section  3;  Grade  Nine  Yes No 

Section  4:  Grade  Ten  Yes No 

Section  5:  Grade  Eleven  Yes No 

Section  6:  Grade  Twelve  Yes No 

Chapter  IV.  Evaluation  'i'es No 

Chapter  V.  Supplementary  Material  Yes No 


What  constructive  suggestions  can  you  make  for  future  deletion,  inclu- 
sion, or  enrichment  in  the  above  chapters: 

Chapter  I 

Chapter  II  

Chapter  III  

Chapter  IV  

Chapter  V 

What  is  your  general  opinion  of  Bulletin  412? 

(Use  other  side  for  comments) 
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Yes N o 

Yes No 
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Course  of  Study  in  Geography 
for  Secondary  Schools 

CHAPTER  I 

PROBLEMS  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION 

THE  MEANING  OE  AN  EDUCATION 

TO  UNDERSTAND  the  realities  of  his  world  and  to  realize  his 
ideals,  an  individual  needs  to  command  and  to  expand  his  innate 
abilities  into  desirable  types  of  behavior.  What  kind  of  behavior 
does  the  individual  need  to  master? 

First,  he  needs  to  learn  how  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  xoorld  of  realities. 
MCnowledge  alone  is  not  behavior  any  more  than  iron  ore  is  steel,  but 
knowledge  is  a basic  ingredient.  Second,  he  needs  to  see  problems  clearly. 
Small  and  large  problems  face  an  individual  constantly.  Unless  he 
defines  these  problems  he  cannot  seek  a solution.  He  fails  to  adjust  to 
life  situations  and  may  seek  release  in  a dream  world.  Third,  he  needs 
through  practice  to  improve  his  reasoning  ability.  This  power  involves 
the  “thinking  through  of  a problem.”  Fourth,  he  must  be  able  through 
practice  to  make  plans  which  have  possibilities  of  success.  Many  people 
make  plans  easily,  but  they  do  not  formulate  their  plans  on  reasonable 
bases  for  success.  Finally,  the  individual  needs  through  planned  class- 
room practice  and  direct  teaching  to  gain  the  behaviors  of  cooperating 
with  others,  either  as  a leader  or  as  a co-ivorker.  An  individual  with  these 
varied  but  interrelated  behaviors  is  a rich,  many-sided  individual  who 
understands  the  forces  of  the  world  and  can  use  his  intelligence  in 
guiding,  controlling,  and  working  with  both  the  world  of  realities  and 
the  world  of  ideals. 

How  can  geographic  education  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
rich,  many-sided  personality?  Geography,  as  well  as  each  of  the  other 
subject  matter  fields,  can  make  its  own  unique  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  behaviors  of  the  individual.  Geography  can  contribute 
a group  of  functional  facts  and  principles  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  world  of  realities.  But  mere  facts  about  the  world  and  its  people 
are  insufficient.  A method  of  study  and  a point  of  view  are  necessary 
to  give  the  collected  facts  significance.  Geography  is  a study  of  man  and 
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his  ways  of  living  as  related  to  regional  combinations  of  specific  physical 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  cultural  factors. 

Studying  the  geography  of  the  home  community,  the  State,  the  Nation, 
or  any  other  region  of  the  world  should  involve:  (1)  the  gathering  of 
facts  about  the  area,  (2)  seeking  the  significance  of  the  facts,  (3)  de- 
veloping a reasonable  order  or  arrangement  of  the  knoion  facts,  and 
(4)  evolving  functional  principles  and  generalizations.  This  procedure 
involves  many  problems  for  its  achievement. 

In  order  to  have  a world  picture  or  world  frame  of  reference,  the  indi- 
vidual needs  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  “orderly  arrangement  of  facts 
about  the  earth  and  their  systematic  correlation.”  A world  frame  of 
reference  is  essential  today.  Many  people,  lacking  the  power  of  seeing 
problems,  of  facing  them,  and  of  framing  feasible  plans,  refuse  to 
recognize  that  life  now  is  on  a global  basis.  The  world  has  always  been 
a physical  unity.  The  climatic  regions  are  world  regions.  The  oceans 
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with  their  circulatory  systems  are  world-wide.  Man  has  slowly  but  surely 
created  another  unity. 

The  migrations  of  man,  the  flow  of  goods,  and  the  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  have  resulted  in  a man-made  unity  of  the  world. 
This  evolving  world  community  should  be  regarded  as  a challenge.  Physically, 
economically,  politically,  and  culturally,  the  world  should  be  a unit.  Eco- 
nomically and  politically  the  world  unity  appears  haphazard  and  lawless;  never- 
theless this  should  be  one  world,  and  some  form  of  international  cooperation 
must  be  worked  out. 

How  can  a study  of  geography  aid  in  achieving  some  form  of  i?iter- 
national  cooperation  based  o7i  Jmoioledge,  understanding,  and  respect? 
It  should  help  by;  (1)  providing  a global  or  world  frame  of  reference, 
(2)  by  aiding  the  individual  to  understand  the  many  ties  that  bind  the 
peoples  of  the  world  together  and  impel  each  nation  to  take  account 
of  the  others,  but  also  to  recognize  forces  and  conditions  w'hich  tend  to 
result  in  diversity,  (3)  by  developing  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  problems  and  achievements  of  other  peoples,  and  (4)  by  pro- 
viding the  tools  and  skills  with  which  to  continue  to  build  world 
understanding. 

Technology  transforms  the  earth.  As  man’s  knowledge  of  a region 
increases  and  as  he  discovers  new  ways  of  using  the  resources  of  a region, 
he  changes  the  geography.  A new  means  of  transportation  such  as  the 
airplane,  a new  chemical  such  as  DDT,  or  a new  use  for  a well-known 
resource,  may  mean  a new  geography.  Consider  the  changes  in  the 
I geography  of  northern  Canada  where  man’s  use  of  the  airplane  and  his 
' development  of  methods  of  sejaarating  complex  ores  have  made  irew 
;i  mines,  new  towns,  oil  wells,  pipe  lines,  and  many  kinds  of  human 
ji  activity  in  a region  which  only  a few  years  ago  was  a wilderness  known 
only  to  the  Indian  and  the  fur  trader. 

, Man  lives  on  and  from  the  earth.  He  is  conditioned  l>y  the  physical 
I features  and  conditions  of  the  region  in  which  he  lives.  However,  both 
he  and  nature  are  constantly  making  changes  in  the  jdiysical  environ- 
ment. Those  changes  have  repercussions— frecpiently  world  wide  in  their 
scope— both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  That  is  why  geography  is 
dynamic  and  why  geographic  education  must  be  dynamic. 

Geographic  education  must  make  the  intrinsically  dynamic  nature  of  j 
geography  a reality  to  the  student.  To  give  reality  to  anything  necessitates  j 
firing  the  student’s  imagination  with  challenges  that  have  an  emotional  drive. | 

1 To  do  this  requires  teachers  who  have  the  inquisitive  spirit,  foresight  and  iin-F 
r agination,  a love  of  the  earth  and  of  youth,  altruistic  ideals,  the  courage  oy 
I their  convictions,  and  the  willingness  to  work  until  goals  are  achieved. 
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Specific  challenges  and  problems  which  may  be  met  by  teachers  in 
faculty  groups  or  as  individuals  are  suggested  in  the  sections  which 
follow: 

Planning  a Functional  Course  of  Study 
Improving  Individual  Teaching 
Meeting  the  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth 
Learning  Through  Geographic  Experiences 
The  Objectives  of  Geographic  Education 

PLANNING  A FUNCTIONAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

A program  of  curriculum  improvement  in  geography  should  find  ont  what 
pnpils  need  most  to  know  and  should  discover  the  best  ways  to  teach  it  to  them. 
It  should  represent  an  integration  of:  (1)  pnpil  needs,  (2)  social  values,  (3) 
subject  matter,  (4)  learning  activities,  and  (5)  means  of  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation. It  cannot  nnderemphasize  any  single  segment.  The  problems  which 
are  involved  in  its  planning  require  the  best  that  modern  research  and  grass- 
roots cooperation  can  provide. 

While  secondary  schools  have  always  achieved  results  of  great  signifi- 
cance, there  is  room  for  much  improvement.  Society  has  been  undergoing 
such  rapid  change  that  it  is  difficult  for  schools  to  adapt  their  programs 
fast  enough  to  provide  the  education  that  is  needed.  In  addition,  educa- 
tional research  has  been  discovering  much  about  what  learning  is  and 
how  it  can  best  be  created. 

Research  workers  in  education  and  teachers  in  action,  individually 
and  in  groups,  have  evolved  several  basic  points  of  view  which,  for 
them,  create  more  effective  learning.  These  results  of  a half  century  of 
progress  are  generally  accepted  and  recorded:  (1)  in  modern  textbooks 
on  educational  psychology,^  (2)  in  books  on  teaching  methods,^  (3)  in 
the  1950  edition  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards,^  and  (4)  in  reports  of  state  and  national 
committees.^  These  sources  present  points  of  view  on  which  each  teacher 
must  make  decisions  for  himself. 

Are  the  prestige  and  consensus  of  these  sources  significant?  Do  they 
represent  the  development  that  comes  from  scientific  research  and  growth 
in  any  profession?  Do  these  sources  indicate  the  “unity  out  of  diversity” 
which  people  need  to  go  forward  together?  Has  there  been  evolved  “a 

^ Arthur  I.  Gates,  and  others,  Educational  Psychology,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company 
1948. 

^Learning  and  Instruction,  Forty-ninth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, Chicago,  Illinois,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 

^Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
1950. 

^ See  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
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scientifically  derived  philosophy  of  education”?  Is  a gradual  achievement 
of  these  expressed  points  of  view  possible? 

Many  teachers  are  adapting  their  work  to  these  points  of  view.  Others 
are  dissatisfied  with  present  results  and  are  looking  for  more  valid 
curriculum  practices.  Curriculum  improvement  programs  have  been 
organized  in  nearly  every  state  and  city  so  that  the  behaviors  of  good 
citizenship  and  scholarship  may  be  better  developed  and  so  that  public 
funds  for  education  may  be  spent  more  effectively.  In  Pennsylvania, 
in  addition  to  the  State  curriculum  improvement  program,  four  school 
; study  councils  and  twelve  annual  principals’  workshops  have  been  or- 
ganized to  stimulate  the  changes  which  are  represented.  Many  local 
faculty  programs  are  focused  toward  the  development  of  programs  of 
modern  education. 

Some  of  these  points  of  view  are  listed  briefly  in  order  that  the  user 
of  this  bulletin  may  consider  them  and  may  understand  some  of  the 
: bases  for  suggestions  which  are  made  in  programs  of  curriculum  im- 

provement and  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Objectives  in  Terms  of  Growth  in  What  the  Learner  Does 

Learning  is  a change  of  behavior— thinking,  jeelirig,  and  acting— which 
• is  produced  by  ivhat  the  learner  doesd  There  is  a difference  between 
teaching  for  knowing  and  teaching  for  doing.  The  dual  problem  of 
t;  helping  youth  to  mature  and  to  acquire  desirable  behaviors,  including 
i skills  in  the  use  of  subject  matter,  is  broader  than  has  long  been  assumed. 

Teaching  for  doing  involves  the  principles  that: 

1.  Objectives  are  best  expressed  as  desirable  changes  in  what  the 
learner  does. 

2.  Desirable  changes  in  what  the  learner  does  do  not  develop  auto- 

! matically  as  by-products  of  the  teaching  of  subject  matter. 

3.  Each  type  of  behavior,  including  skills  in  the  use  of  subject  matter, 
requires  direct  provision  for  its  practice  in  active  learning  situations 
and  in  types  of  evaluation. 

4.  Essential  values  in  education  lie  in  teaching  the  understanding  of 
functional  subject  matter  concepts  and  providing  jiractice  in  the 
application  of  them  to  everyday  life. 

The  following  considerations  are  derived  from  this  fundamental 
I agreement: 

The  teaching  and  the  testing  of  subject  matter  data  alone  have  been  found 
to  have  little  effect  on  functional  learning.  Teaching  that  does  not  change 
what  the  learner  does — thinks,  feels,  and  acts — does  not  achieve  the  purposes 
I of  either  life  adjustment  or  precollege  education. 


'^Learning  and  Instructicm,  see  footnote,  page  4. 
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1.  Functional  Understanding 

There  is  a distinction  between  the  memorized  learning  of  inert 
ideas  and  the  functional  behaviors  and  transfer  values  which  are 
developed  through  meaningful  learning  activities  in  unit  study. 
Learning-by-doing  activities— which  are  meaningful  to  the  learner 
in  terms  of  his  life  and  needs— create  intense  participation  and  real 
learning.  The  learner  adjusts  better  to  his  environment.  The 
satisfaction  of  immediate  needs  provides  gradients  for  further 
achievement  in  the  use  of  subject  matter.^  The  pupil  learns  and 
remembers  what  he  uses  and  needs  to  know.  How  much  learning 
remains,  because  of  use  in  school  or  in  life,  after  a week  or  a month 
or  a year,  should  be  a matter  of  great  concern  and  of  frequent 
evaluation. 

2.  Meaningful  Learning 

Learning  situations  are  meaningful  to  the  learner  in  proportion 
as  they  are— for  him— lifelike  and  worth  while.  He  instinctively 
resists  learning  that  is— for  him— useless  and  trivial,  which  lacks 
unity  or  relation  to  his  own  experience  or  ambitions.  More  suc- 
cessful teaching  must  guide  learning  activities  which  are  as  lifelike 
and  rich  as  possible  for  those  who  are  to  learn.  A meaningful  unit, 
problem,  or  project  challenges  the  will  to  learn  more  than  do 
threats  or  coercion.  Discipline  is  best  when  it  is  inherent  in  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  learning. 

3.  Learning  Activities 

Without  the  participation  of  the  learner  in  many  types  of  learn- 
ing activities,  there  is  excessive  memorized  learning.  Daily  assign- 
study-recite-cjuiz  procedures  encourage  temporary  verbal  mastery. 
Desirable  behaviors,  including  skills  in  using  subject  matter,  are 
developed  by  practicing  them.  Learning  for  doing  involves  much 
doing  in  the  learning. 

4.  Problem  Solving 

Learning  activities  of  a problem-solving  unit  type  are  especially 
productive  of  the  critical  thinking  and  of  the  functional  use  of 
subject  matter  which  are  needed  both  in  school  and  in  life. 
Problem-solving  behaviors  are  developed  through  learning  activities 
in  which  they  are  practiced. 


1 Educational  Psychology,  see  footnote,  page  4. 
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5.  Planninor 

O 

Teacher  preplanning  and  pupil-teacher  planning  are  both 
essential  for  tvell-motiYated  class  actiYitiesd  Pupil  participation 
in  planning  develops  pupil  concerns  and  ellorts  beyond  the  shallow 
ones  of  getting  a mark  to  please  the  teacher  and  to  add  more 
credits.  The  pupil  must  share  if  he  is  to  care  as  much  as  he  should. 
In  educating  for  citizenship,  his  whole  development  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  a matter  of  concern.  He  needs  practice  in  planning  and 
in  evaluating. 

6.  Successful  Teaching 

Learning  has  been  defined  as  the  behavior  changes— thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting— tvhich  result  from  rvhat  the  learner  does.  Suc- 
cessful teaching,  then,  involves  setting  the  stage— with  problems, 
learning  activities,  and  subject  matter— that  will  assure  pupil 
reaction,  practice,  and  attainment  of  the  desired  behavior  changes, 
including  skill  in  using  subject  matter.  Classrooms  must  be  trans- 
formed from  lesson-hearing  rooms  into  learning  labcrratories. 

The  above  statements  cover  much  research  and  careful  thinking  by 
many  people.  Coming  as  they  do  from  tvell-recognized  sources,  they  may 
be  helpful  in  solving  many  problems  of  cnrricidum  improventent.  A 
great  deal  of  teaching  is  not  very  sticcessfnl  in  terms  of  pupil  mastery  of 
desirable  behaviors.  Suggestions  from  such  authoritative  sources  may 
point  the  way  to  better  results  through  moie  meaningful  and  varied 
pupil  learning  activities.  The  suggestions  become  more  clear  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  practice.  To  provide  ideas  for  the  gradual  curriculum 
improvement  which  is  necessary  to  carry  them  out  and  examples  of 
some  of  them  in  operation  is  the  purpose  of  this  cooperative  publica- 
tion. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  study  of  principles  does  not,  hy  itself,  result 
in  curriculum  improvement.  Specific  individual  or  group  problems  that  call 
for  action,  are  the  best  points  of  departure.  However,  attacking  problems 
without  reference  to  basic  principles  does  not  often  result  in  improvement.  A 
two-way  procedure  from  problems  to  principles  and  back  again  is  most  effective. 

IMPROVING  INDRdDUAL  TEACHING 

“We  want  to  know'  how  to  deviate  from  the  textltook  Avithout  oettino 

O O 

lost;  how  to  introduce  and  teach  a unit;  hotv  to  plan  rvith  pupils.  . . . 

‘AVe  want  to  know  how  to  change  the  morale  and  behavior  of  groups, 
hoAv  to  use  the  principles  of  group  dynamics;  how  to  help  groups  reach 


^ Evaluative  Criteria,  see  footnote,  page  4. 
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decisions  and  evaluate  their  own  work;  how  to  relate  ongoing  activity 
to  the  problems,  concerns,  and  tensions  o£  pupils;  how  to  work  with  a 
small  group  in  a classroom  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  other  pupils 
profitably  busy 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources;  how  to 
find  people  who  know  the  answers  to  our  problems  and  how  to  get  their 
help;  how  to  build  units  on  problems  not  found  in  textbooks;  how  to 
provide  school  experiences  that  will  help  pupils  toward  maturity.” 

These  were  the  grouped  replies  of  three  hundred  classroom  teachers  to 
an  inquiry  on  what  help  they  wanted  most.^ 

Similar  “how  to”  problems  are  faced  by  many  teachers  today?  They 
have  been  created  by  the  impact  of  modern  functional  education  upon 
an  inherited  educational  process?  Statistics  which  reveal  startling  personal 
and  social  shortages  have  made  their  solution  a matter  of  deep  concern. 
Their  consideration  by  school  faculties  and  individual  teachers  is  pre- 
sented as  a challenge  in  this  bulletin.  For  their  solution,  trial  and 
discovery  must  move  into  the  classroom. 

For  a long  time,  the  research  pattern  used  in  education  has  been 
based  upon  the  methods  which  have  developed  progress  in  the  physical 
sciences.  Controlled  statistical  experimentation  has  established  the 
validity  of  many  educational  principles.  However,  these  reports  are  often 
filled  with  much  statistical  jargon.  The  research  value  is  generally  incom- 
plete because  the  classroom  application  is  seldom  accomplished.  Because 
of  this,  the  knowledge  of  what  education  should  and  can  do  has  far 
outrun  its  practices. 

Reports  in  the  literature  of  education— and  in  this  bulletin— indicate 
how  some  individuals  have  solved  the  “how  to”  problems  which  teachers 
present.  The  results,  as  reported,  are  created  by  factors  of  the  situation 
which  produced  them— the  teacher,  the  pupils,  the  school,  and  the  equip- 
ment. They  provide  stimulation  and  suggestions  for  every  teacher.  Yet, 
bulletins  and  reports  are  of  significance  not  in  what  they  do  for  people, 
but  in  what  they  get  people  to  do  for  themselves. 

Each  teacher,  through  tryout  and  self-discovery,  must  repeat  the  expe- 
riences of  others  in  his  own  classroom,  if  “how  to”  problems  are  to 
be  solved.- 

1 Vernon  L.  Replogle,  “What  Help  do  Teachers  Want?”  Educational  Leadership,  Volume  VII, 
Number  7,  April  1950. 

2 A.  W.  Foshay  and  James  A.  Hall,  “Experimentation  Moves  into  the  Classroom,”  Teachers 
College  Record,  Vol.  51,  Number  -6,  March  1950. 
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First  attempts  may  not  achieve  tull  success;  patience  may  be  needed. 
As  in  any  kind  of  problem-solving,  learning-by-doing— particularly  learn- 
ing-by-trying—is  the  best  approach.  Few  efforts  in  education  end  in 
failure.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement.  The  zeal,  vigor,  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  teacher  himself  contributes  result  in  better  total 
development  of  students,  no  matter  what  type  of  results  may  be  measured. 

Some  directions  for  self-discovery  by  a teacher  are  indicated  by  the 
self-rating  chart  on  page  10. 

Experimenting  in  the  Classroom 

In  the  tryout  and  evaluation  of  new  materials  and  methods  there  are 
two  necessary  types  of  discovery.  First,  there  is  an  over-all  direct  type: 

When  a school  faculty,  a faculty  committee,  or  an  individual  teacher 
decides  upon  objectives  to  be  achieved,  materials  for  a direct  attack  upon 
the  objectives  are  prepared.  These  materials  usually  take  the  form  of 
(1)  improved  lesson  plans  or  topical-content  units  which  show  enrich- 
ment-content, objectives,  learning  activities,  and  enriched  means  of 
evaluation,  or  (2)  problem-solving  or  other  units  for  which  the  objectives, 
or  phases  of  them,  are  titles  and  bases  for  planning. 

A second  kind  of  classroom  tryout  and  discovery  is  a day-by-day  type: 

Problems  considered  are  those  that  arise  out  of  the  local  situation  and 
seem  of  importance  to  teachers.  This  problem-solving  is  constantly 
underway  with  teachers  to  whom  improvement  in  any  of  the  many  ways 
of  teaching  is  a constant  challenge.  As  a type  of  informal  “action  re- 
search,”!  it  is  of  tremendous  value.  Its  steps  may  be  described  by  such 
simple  words  as:  (1)  an  idea  that  something  can  be  done  better,  (2)  a 
tryout  of  what  seems  better,  (3)  some  data  are  gathered,  (4)  judgment 
is  used  to  measure  improvement,  (5)  more  “know  how’’  and  professional 
satisfaction  result.  This  “action  research’’  can  be  done  by  every  teacher 
with  the  approval  or  within  the  policies  of  the  school  administration. 
Without  it  curriculum  improvement  is  not  possible. 

Obstacles  to  Action  Research  by  Teachers 

Secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  must  be  free  to  try  out  better 
methods  and  materials.  Otherwise,  the  status  quo  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Individual  initiative  will  be  a lost  virtue.  Administrative  encouragement  and 
provision  for  time  and  materials  promote  faculty  and  individual  teacher  action 
research  and  self-discover>. 

^ Stephen  M.  Corey,  “Action  Research,  Fundamental  Research,  and  Educational  Practices,” 
Teachers  College  Record,  Volume  50,  May  1949. 
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A TEACHER’S  SELF-RATING  CHART 


Check 


1.  Can  1 define  the  actual  pupil  behaviors— thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting— which  I am  trying  to  develop? 

2.  Bo  I guide  learning  activities  in  which  desirable  be- 
haviors are  practiced? 

3.  Can  I depart  from  daily  recitation  (textbook  assign- 
study-recite-cjuiz  procedure)  without  getting  lost? 

4.  Can  I plan  and  guide  an  experience  subject  matter 
unit? 

5.  Can  I plan  with  pupils  and  guide  an  experience  life 
adjustment  unit? 

6.  Do  I know  how  to  use  the  principles  of  group  dynamics? 

7.  Do  my  pupils  feel  free  to  discuss  their  problems  with 
me? 

8.  Can  I relate  content  teaching  to  the  adolescent  prob- 
lems, concerns,  and  tensions  of  pupils? 

9.  Can  I subgroup,  form  committees,  etc.,  and  keep  all 
working  on  a well-motivated  level? 

10.  Do  I know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources? 

1 1 . Do  my  students  apply  the  principles  of  my  subject  to 
their  own  problems? 

12.  Do  I involve  the  introverted  and  “isolates”  in  group 
activities? 

13.  Do  I teach  my  2iupils  how  to  read  and  study  my  subject? 

14.  Do  my  students  use  good  English  in  oral  and  written 
rejiorts? 

15.  Do  I continually  invite  student  problems  for  discussion 
and  jrroblem-solving? 

16.  Are  my  students  having  actual,  frequent  practice  in 
critical,  inductive  reasoning? 

17.  Do  I work  with  a school  club  to  further  sjrecial 
interests? 

18.  Have  I had  adequate  prejraration  in  fields  which  are 
related  to  my  subject? 

19.  Do  I have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  my  object— the 
learner? 

20.  Have  I had  intensive  and  modern  jrrejraration  in  the 
subject  I teach? 

21.  Do  I relate  my  work  to  that  of  other  subject  teachers 
in  my  school  and  request  similar  coojreration? 

22.  Do  my  students  understand  the  vocational  ojrportunities 
in  my  subject  field  or  work  to  which  it  may  lead? 

23.  Do  I jrraise  more  often  than  I blame? 

24.  Do  I subgroiq^  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  vocational 
and  jrrecollege  students? 

25.  Do  I make  a special  effort  to  locate  and  encourage 
talented  youth? 


Yes 

? 

No 

1 

1 

i 

1 ^ 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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Grass-roots  faculty  experimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  a forward- 
looking  program  that  seeks  the  more  effective  use  of  })ublic  funds.  It 
funds  are  not  to  be  spent  in  vain,  schools  must  be  more  than  custodial. 
“Our  schools  are  not  experimental”— these  are  timid  words.  Many  exper- 
imental programs  stem  from  ^^tdrlic  dissatisfaction  and  lay  assistance. 
It  is  significant  that  parents  express  the  criterion  of  “ability  to  work 
with  pupils”  as  the  highest  measure  for  teacher  selection.  Much  of  this 
ability  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  and  provision  for  the  needs  of 
youth.  This  is  the  concern  of  the  following  sections. 

MEETING  THE  IMPERATIVE  NEEDS  OE  YOUTH 

The  situations  of  everyday  living  are  found  in  five  major  areas  of  human 
life:  in  the  home;  in  the  community;  in  work;  in  leisure  time;  and  in  spiritual 
activities.  From  these  five  sources  come  the  problems  and  situations  which 
every  learner  faces  and  around  which  learning  activities  should  revolve  to  pro- 
vide practice  in  desirable  types  of  behavior. 

Life  situations  are  the  curriculum;  organized  bodies  of  subject  matter 
(units,  blocks,  projects,  etc.)  are  the  resource  materials  to  be  used  as 
they  serve  the  purposes  of  the  learner.  These  situations  present  the 
recurring  problems  with  which  all  citizens  must  be  able  to  deal  and 
therefore  furnish  guidance  as  to  the  nature  of  balanced  development  of 
the  learner.^ 

1.  In  any  group  of  needs,  health  behaviors  are  of  major  importance. 
Two  phases  in  which  education  in  geography  can  assist  in  satisfying 
health  needs  are  in  understanding  the  production  of  foods  and  in  pro- 
viding recreational  experiences.  The  natural  environment  of  practically 
all  regions  lends  itself  to  the  growth  of  foods  for  man’s  diet  as  well  as 
providing  places  for  diversified  recreation. 

2.  Geography  education  can  help  to  satisfy  the  personal  emotional  and 
psychological  needs  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Proper  attitudes 
of  respect  for  all  peoples  of  different  race,  color,  and  creed,  at  local, 
national,  and  international  levels  are  certain  to  be  experienced  as  a desir- 
able outcome  of  functional  geography  instruction. 

3.  Many  situations  in  geography  education  can  enable  an  individual 
to  communicate  his  ideas  by  language  and  by  other  media.  To  make 
one’s  ideas  clear;  to  be  able  to  understand  the  ideas  of  others;  to  read, 
listen,  and  observe  intelligently;  to  interpret  number  values  and  symbols; 
to  compute;  to  plan  effectively— all  desirable  factors  in  developing  intel- 
lectual power— are  well  provided  for  in  proper  geography  experiences. 


^Florence  B.  Stratemeyer  and  Fourteen  Associates,  Developing  a Curriculum  for  Modern  Living, 
New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1947. 
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4.  Adequate  education  today  should  enable  one  to  respond  to 
authority;  to  determine  responsibility  to  one’s  self  and  to  others;  to 
preserve  integrity  in  human  relationships;  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
others;  and  to  secure  aesthetic  satisfaction  through  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Growth  in  these,  as  well  as  developing  responsibility  for  moral 
choice  and  aesthetic  expression  and  appreciation,  is  well  provided  for 
when  the  learner  secures  definite  understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors. 

5.  Geographic  education  can  provide  a wealth  of  situations  for  the 
individual  to  grow  socially  through  practice.  Person-to-person  experiences 
of  a social  and  working  nature,  group  membership,  as  a leader  and  co- 
worker, and  intergroup  relationships  of  a racial,  religious,  and  socio- 
economic nature  are  desirable  parts  of  real  geographic  learnings. 

6.  The  need  to  grow  in  ability  to  cope  with  environmental  factors 
and  forces  is  served  by  the  planned  use  of  correct  geographic  understand- 
ings dealing  with  natural  phenomena— making  adjustments  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  adjusting  to  or  controlling  factors  conditioned  by  the 
earth’s  structure  and  contents.  Dealing  with  plant  and  animal  life  and 
using  advisably  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  nature  are  problems 
of  the  interrelationships  between  man  and  his  natural  environment. 

7.  Man  uses  tools,  machines,  equipment,  instruments  of  communica- 
tions, and  various  means  of  transportation.  He  uses  his  resources  to  help 
him  make  adjustments  to  his  natural  environment.  The  ability  to  make 
adjustments  under  varying  conditions  and  circumstances  is  a primary 
objective  of  education  which  geography  serves. 

8.  In  the  consideration  of  economic,  social,  and  political  structures 
and  forces,  man  must  provide  for  the  work  needs  of  society,  assume 
individual  work  responsibility,  and  achieve  effective  workmanship.  He 
must  make  the  world’s  goods  and  services  available,  buy  and  sell  the 
world’s  goods  and  services,  and  manage  money.  He  must  work  in  and 
through  the  family  group.  If  he  is  to  work  and  serve,  he  must  use  the 
earth’s  resources.  He  can  serve  others  in  helping  to  supply  the  goods 
which  they  need,  and  purchase  from  others  the  commodities  which  he 
wants.  The  behaviors  of  fitting  into  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
pattern  and  of  becoming  a good  citizen  are  further  objectives  of  educa- 
tion in  lohich  geography  learning  activities  contribute  a large  share. 

The  materials  suggested  in  this  bulletin,  grades  7 to  12  inclusive,  provide 
content  for  pupil-teacher  planning  in  various  classroom  situations.  Learning 
activities  can  be  so  planned  with  these  organized  bodies  of  subject  matter  that 
the  learner  will  find  satisfaction  in  achieving  through  practice  the  desirable 
behaviors  which  are  required  for  worthy  home  life,  good  citizenship,  vocational 
responsibilities,  use  of  leisure  time,  and  moral  and  ethical  living. 
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Determining  the  Needs  of  Youth 

In  order  that  geography  teachers  may  have  data  readily  available,  the 
survey  included  in  the  Appendix  of  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improve- 
ment  by  a Secondary  School  Faculty,  should  be  consulted.  The  Ten  Im- 
perative Needs  of  Youth^  are  similar  to  those  included  in  the  1950 
Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards.  The  Study  proposes  that: 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  main  jaurpose  of  secondary  education 
in  American  democracy  is  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  youth  of 
secondary  school  age  . . . Youth  have  both  common  and  individual 
needs  . . . Statements  (of  needs)  are,  in  reality,  objectives  for  secondary 
schools.  . . . 

To  achieve  the  needs  of  youth,  practice  in  the  learning  activities  which 
are  involved  in  the  following  geographic  competencies  are  essential: 

Geography  Objectives  Related  to  Needs 

I.  Work 

The  individual  should: 

1.  Realize  that  everyone  must  have  something  to  sell,  either  goods 
of  services 

2.  Understand  that  wTen  he  sells  goods  or  services,  he  is  to  some 
extent  selling  those  goods  or  services  abroad 

3.  Understand  that  his  capacity  to  sell  is  affected  by  environmental 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad 

4.  Understand  that  a knowledge  of  people  and  their  environments 
helps  make  him  an  intelligent  participant  in  economic  life 

5.  Realize  that  the  needs  of  people  throughout  the  world  may 
help  him  in  choosing  an  occupation  or  profession 

6.  Realize  that  our  enterprise  economic  system  and  our  natural 
resources  have  made  possible  a wide  choice  of  occupations  and 
professions 

II.  Health 

The  individual  should: 

1.  Realize  the  dangers  of  world-wide  epidemics  and  plagues  due 
to  extensive  travel  and  modern  rapid  transportation 

2.  Realize  that  international  cooperation  can  stamp  out  world- 
wide epidemics  and  plagues 

3.  Realize  that  soil  nutrients  are  depleted  through  erosion  and 
this  may  seriously  affect  the  health  of  people 

1 “The  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  of  Secondary  School  Age,”  The  Bulletin,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Number  145,  March  1947. 
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4.  Realize  that  health  affects  one’s  ability  to  produce  salable 
goods  and  this  in  turn  affects  the  standard  of  living 

5.  Learn  ways  of  improving  his  health  habits  by  studying  the 
health  habits  of  people  abroad 

6.  Realize  that  climate  affects  one’s  efficiency 

III.  Citizenship 

The  individual  should,  through  planned  classroom  activities,  have 

the  practice  which  he  needs  to  insure  that  he  will: 

1.  Get  along  well  with  other  members  of  the  group 

2.  Take  an  active  part  in  committee  work 

3.  Share  in  planning  the  work  of  the  classroom 

4.  Realize  that  as  an  American  citizen  he  enjoys  many  privileges 
and  that  each  privilege  imposes  a duty 

5.  Take  an  intelligent  interest  in  current  problems 

6.  Know  that  civic  responsibility  is  now  world-wide 

7.  Show  growth  in  international  understanding  and  respect 

IV.  Home  and  Family 

The  individual  should: 

1.  Acquire  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  social  learnings  gained 
in  grades  1 to  6 (See  Bulletin  233B,  pp.  123-130) 

2.  Realize  that  home  and  family  living  is  a common  but  not 
identical  experience  for  all  mankind;  that  everyone  every- 
where is  concerned  with  this  problem 

3.  Realize  that  all  people  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
providing  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life 

4.  Realize  that  he  is  dependent  upon  home  life  in  other  areas 
and  those  homes  may  in  turn  be  dependent  upon  his  home 

5.  Realize  that  family  traditions  are  not  necessarily  odd  but  may 
be  reasonable 

6.  Realize  that  the  home  is  the  foundation  of  community  living 

V.  Thrijt 

The  individual  should: 

1.  Understand  that  he  cannot  sell  goods  or  services  unless  he 
purchases  the  goods  and  services  of  others;  that  this  applies 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals 

2.  Know  what  his  community  has  to  sell  and  where  the  markets 
are  located  and  might  be  extended 

3.  Know  what  his  community  may  Iniy  and  where  those  goods 
are  bought 
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4.  Know  that  natural  forces  may  cause  prices  to  fluctuate 

5.  Realize  that  there  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  price 
of  goods  and  the  cost  of  labor 

6.  Realize  that  government  regulations  help  determine  the  price 
of  goods 

7.  Understand  the  effect  monopolies  have  upon  price  of  goods 

8.  Understand  the  effect  competitive  enterprise  has  upon  prices 

9.  Understand  that  vast  markets  abroad  have  helped  us  in  part 
to  reach  our  high  standard  of  living 

VI.  Scientific  Understandings 

The  individual  should: 

1.  Learn  enough  about  the  earth  environment  to  enable  him  to 
direct  and  actually  make  successful  adjustments  to  its  natural 
forces  and  resources 

2.  Realize  that  man  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  his  habitat 
and  that  an  examination  of  his  habitat  includes  land  forms, 
climate,  natural  vegetation,  native  animal  life,  soils,  mineral 
and  water  resources 

3.  Gain  understandings  of  significant  generalizations  regarding 
man’s  environment 

4.  Understand  how  a knowledge  of  geography  helps  solve  some 
problems  of  living  together  which  modern  science  has  created 
or  is  creating 

5.  Apply  the  scientific  method  of  solving  problems  of  man  in 
relation  to  his  environment 

6.  Be  concerned  with  and  active  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources 

7.  Learn  to  use  efficiently  the  tools  of  scientific  research  in 

geography:  actual  landscapes  and  waterscapes,  maps,  globes, 

pictures,  sketches,  graphs,  charts,  statistics,  and  printed  ma- 
terial 

VII.  Appreciation 

The  individual  should: 

1.  Take  an  active  interest  in  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
classroom  and  the  school  buildina: 

2.  Take  an  interest  in  adult  groups  in  the  community  ivhicit 
promote  study  of  literature,  art,  music,  or  nature 

3.  Enjoy  more  fully  art,  music,  and  nature 

4.  During  his  leisure  time,  revisit  the  places  visitetl  on  school  trips 

5.  Take  an  interest  in  good  literature  related  to  his  geography 
studies 

6.  Realize  that  the  music  of  a nation  reflects  the  characteristics  of 
the  people 
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VIII.  Leisure 

The  individual  should: 

1.  As  a result  of  his  field  trips  find  in  the  community  places  for 
wholesome  recreation 

2.  Develop  an  interest  in  a hobby 

3.  Use  leisure  time  for  enjoyment  of  geography  as  well  as  the 
literature,  art,  and  music  of  other  lands 

4.  Engage  in  school  projects 

5.  Be  active  in  community  projects 

IX.  Respect  for  Others 

The  individual  should  learn  through  practice  in  active  classroom 
learning  situations  how  to: 

1.  Work  well  in  a group  when  someone  else  is  chairman 

2.  Realize  that  committee  work  is  part  of  democratic  procedure 

3.  Show  appreciation  for  work  of  other  group  members 

4.  See  himself  in  relation  to  smaller  and  larger  groups 

5.  Understand  dependence  of  people  upon  one  another  and  the 
need  for  cooperation 

6.  Initiate  and  regulate  his  own  behavior 

7.  Make  a good  committee  chairman 

8.  Judge  fairly  the  success  of  his  own  work  and  his  personal 
development 

X.  Rational  Expression 

The  individual  should  develop  through  actual  classroom  practice 
the  behaviors  which  are  shown  by: 

1.  Expressing  himself  well  in  written  and  oral  language 

2.  Knowing  how  to  study 

3.  Reading  daily  newspapers  and  current  magazines 

4.  Using  the  Reader’s  Guide  and  other  indexes 

5.  Using  the  landscape,  pictures,  maps,  globes,  statistics,  graphs, 
charts,  printed  matter,  objects,  specimens,  and  models 

6.  Selecting  and  gathering  facts  before  forming  an  opinion 

LEARNING  THROUGH  GEOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCE 

The  development  of  an  instructional  program  that  makes  for  growth  and 
development  of  young  people  has  its  foundations  in  the  natural  concerns, 
interests,  and  problems  of  adolescents  and  in  the  demands  which  society  makes 
upon  youth.  The  program  should  provide  full  opportunities  for  young  people 
to  pursue  interests  and  solve  problems  so  that  they  may  develop  and  modify 
behavior  in  ways  consistent  with  the  democratic  ideal. 
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In  this  kind  of  program  subject  matter  is  not  learned  primarily  for 
its  own  sake.  It  becomes  useful  chiefly  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  meaningful  problems. 

Fundamental  Aspects  to  Keep  in  Mind 

1.  Secondary  school  pupils  have  basic  concerns  ajid  probleins  which 
are  common  to  all  and  problems  ivhich  are  mdividual  or  specialized 
in  nature. 

2.  Educational  experiences  should  be  pointed  toward  developing  and 
modifying  behavior,  a process  which  results  from  the  solution  of 
meaningful  problems.  Facts  and  information  are  important 
largely  to  the  extent  that  they  further  problem-solving. 

3.  The  experience  actually  faced  by  pupils  indicates  the  starting  point. 
The  persistent  life  situation  or  situations  which  are  of  immediate 
concern  give  the  clue  to  the  direction  in  which  experiences  are 
guided 

Instruction  which  seeks  to  deal  with  life  concerns  of  pupils  cannot 
be  based  upon  a rigid  course  of  study.  There  should  be  guiding  principles, 
but  there  should  be  flexibility.  Educational  experiences  which  provide 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  young  people  must  involve  teacher- 
teacher  and  teacher-pupil  planning.  New  methods,  new  materials,  new 
relationships  among  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  and  new  processes 
of  evaluation  gradually  result.  This  improvement  sets  problems  which 
challenge  planning,  trying  out,  and  greater  achievement. 

Education  for  living  upon  the  earth  involves  two  problems:  (1)  learn- 
ing enough  about  the  earth’s  environments  to  enable  us  to  make  suc- 
cessful adjustments  to  its  natural  forces  and  resources,  and  (2)  learning 
enough  about  other  people  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with  them.  These 
in  turn  involve  the  following  geographic  jrroblems: 

1.  Geography  should  emphasize  the  interrelationship  of  man  and  his 
natural  and  cultural  environment. 
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2.  Geography  should  be  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  social  and 
natural  pltenomena  within  the  local  community,  state,  nation,  and  the 
world.  It  deals  with  people  and  the  ways  in  which  they  live  and  make 
a livino-  and  shows  how  their  lives  are  related  to  the  natural  factors  of 

O 

climate,  topography,  soil,  natural  resources,  and  other  elements  of  the 
natural  environment. 

3.  Geography  must  be  dynamic,  not  static.  Man  and  nature  are 
constantly  making  changes  in  the  physical  environment.  These  changes 
which  are  frequently  world-wide  in  their  scope  have  repercussions  which 
affect  the  present  and  the  future. 

4.  Geography  has  as  its  aim  the  observation,  description,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  the  regions  of  the  world  as  to  their  natural  and  cultural 
settings.  The  field  of  geography  has  many  branches.  In  any  field  of 
science,  knowledge  must  be  organized  into  logical  systems  so  that  in 
attacking  and  solving  problems  the  knowledge  of  facts,  generic  concepts, 
and  principles  that  bear  on  the  problems  are  readily  available.  In 
geography,  knowledge  is  organized  into  systems  in  two  different  ways— 
that  of  syste?7iatic  geography  and  regional  geography. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  organizational  structure  of  geography  the 
accompanying  diagram  is  presented.  The  organizational  chart  indicates 
that  the  two  main  branches  of  systematic  geography  are  (1)  physical 
geography  and  (2)  human  geography. 

Physical  geography  deals  with  the  components  of  the  natural  landscape. 
Such  special  branches  as  jihysiography,  climatology,  geogiTp^hy  of  soils, 
biogeography,  and  cartography  are  developed. 

HumaJi  geography  deals  with  the  cultural  setting  and  is  divided  into 
four  main  branches,  namely  economic  geography,  cultural  geography, 
political  geography,  and  geography  of  population.  Each  of  these  has  sev- 
eral subdivisions:  for  example  imlustrial  geography,  mineral  geography, 
agricnltural  geography,  and  geography  of  transportation  come  under 
economic  geography. 

Political  geography  considers  military  geography  and  geopolitics.  The 
geography  of  population  includes  urban  geography,  rural  geography,  and 
studies  of  population  distribution.  The  fourth  major  subdivision  is 
cultural  geography,  which  has  as  its  specialties  social  geography  and 
an  thr  opogeogr  aphy . 
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Regional  geography  is  the  integration  of  all  or  selected  branches  of 
systematic  geography,  focused  on  a particular  place  on  the  earth.  Almost 
all  geographers  agree  that  the  clearest  view  of  geography  is  to  be  obtained 
in  regional  geography  when  the  geographer  obserres,  describes,  and 
interprets  the  relationshijrs  between  the  natural  environment  and  man's 
activities  in  a given  area. 
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THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  EDUCATION 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  bring  into  focus  the  objectives  of 
geographic  education.  One  method  of  formulating  objectives  is  to  state  them 
in  terms  of  major  understandings,  desired  attitudes,  interests,  appreciations, 
values,  skills,  and  behaviors. 

A detailed  development  of  this  method  follows: 

I.  Major  Uyider standings 

1.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  the  interrelationship  of  en- 
vironmental factors  and  the  interdependence  of  regions  and 
of  nations 

2.  To  recognize  how  and  why  regions  differ  as  they  do,  how 
human  adjustment  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  made  different 
from  others,  and  how  the  adjustment  in  one  region  affects 
that  of  another 

3.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  wise  utilization  of  our  land  and 
other  natural  resources 

4.  To  recognize  regional  maladjustment 

5.  To  understand  the  environments  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  world  out  of  which  spring  local  and  regional  problems 
which  cause  the  world’s  peoples  to  think  and  act  as  they  do 

6.  To  gain  a sympathetic  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the 
conditions  and  problems  of  the  people  of  other  countries  which 
are  associated  with  and  grow  out  of  the  kind  of  land  in  which 
they  live  and  to  help  the  pupil  get  the  point  of  view  of  foreign 
peoples 

7.  To  understand  the  geographic  basis  of  industry,  of  transporta- 
tion, of  peace,  and  of  war 

8.  To  understand  that  changes  in  transportation  methods  will 
continue  to  modify  the  paths  of  commerce,  develop  new  in- 
dustrial regions,  change  the  land,  water,  and  air  utilizations, 
alter  cultures,  cause  decline  and  fall  of  nations  and  empires 

9.  To  see  the  whole  of  the  world’s  picture,  to  understand  our 
position  in  it  and  our  relation  to  it 

10.  To  recognize  that  the  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions, 
problems,  and  conflicts  of  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  are  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  their  natural  environments 
or  of  their  use  of  their  environments 

11.  To  recognize  that  many  factors  other  than  the  natural— social, 
historical,  economic,  and  political— contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  man’s  use  of  natural  resources 

12.  To  recognize  that  living  patterns  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  world  are  related  to  varying  natural  environmental  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  specialization  in 
work  which  in  part  grows  out  of  these  differences  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social  inter- 
dependence of  peoples  of  the  world 
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II.  Desired  Attitudes,  Interests,  Appreciations,  Values 

1.  To  appreciate  the  interdependent  nature  of  contemporary 
society 

2.  To  appreciate  the  function  of  each  group  of  jreople  in  the 
design  of  the  whole 

3.  To  be  cooperative 

4.  To  have  respect  for  achievements  of  other  peoples 

5.  To  develop  intellectual  curiosity,  open-mindedness,  critical- 
mindedness, and  mental  honesty 

6.  To  create  a habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  entire  globe 

7.  To  develop  learning  experiences  which  will  give  our  youth 
opportunities  to  look  at  affairs  from  a geographical  point  of 
view 

8.  To  be  tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  others 

9.  To  take  an  interest  in  worth-while  leisure  activities 

10.  To  value  the  place  and  worth  of  all  peoples  in  the  community, 
state,  nation,  and  world 

11.  To  think  critically  about  local,  state,  national,  and  interna- 
tional problems 

12.  To  think  realistically  in  terms  of  specific  regions,  specific 
peoples,  and  their  specific  problems 

13.  To  appreciate  the  love  of  freedom  felt  by  all  peoples 

14.  To  develop  attitudes  which  will  make  “one  world”  possible 

15.  To  develop  interests  in  reading  geographic  materials 

III.  Skills  and  Behaviors  to  be  Developed  through  Classroom  Practice 

1.  Securing  geographic  information  from  landscapes,  pictures, 
maps,  globes,  graphs,  statistics,  and  reading  materials 

2.  Interpreting  and  evaluating  current  events,  especially  those  of 
international  importance 

3.  Preparing  and  presenting  data  by  means  of  maps,  charts, 
models,  specimens,  statistics,  tables,  slides,  graphs,  radio 
speeches,  pictorial  materials,  motion  pictures,  and  written 
materials 

4.  Raising  significant  geographic  problems  from  facts  gained  and 
effectively  organizing  facts  from  various  sources  in  order  to 
solve  geographic  problems 

5.  Thinking  accurately,  following  directions,  making  effective  use 
of  the  dictionary,  atlas,  textbook,  etc. 

6.  Working  in  groups  or  committees 

7.  Evaluating  work  and  tools  of  learning 

8.  Applying  geographic  knowledge  as  an  aid  in  understanding 
and  interpreting  present  and  past  events 

9.  Discussing  major  problems  that  grow  out  of  our  industrial 
and  economic  development 

10.  Using  library  facilities 

11.  Collecting  data  by  field  trips  and  by  contacting  individual 
persons,  agencies,  and  authoritative  agencies 

12.  Coordinating  work  with  other  learnings 
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CHAPTER  II 

ACHIEVING  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  GEOGRAPHIC 

EDUCATION 


ORGANIZING  LEARNING  BY  UNI  IS 

The  material  for  this  Progress  Report,  like  most  courses  of  stiuly,  has  been 
organized  on  the  unit  basis.  An  approach  involving  consideration  of  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  youth  and  of  community  problems,  is  possible  only  by  j)lanning 
a functional  attack  as  a part  of  the  usual  framework  of  subject  organization. 
A program  which  is  based  upon  the  major  concerns  of  life  focuses  instruction 
upon  comprehensive  and  significant  topics  and  problems.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  people  learn. 

Problems  and  units  tor  grades  7 to  12  inclusive  have  Iteen  provided 
in  order  to  secure  adecjuate  attention  to  the  areas  introduced  through 
this  course  of  study.  These  illustrate  various  methods  of  developing 
units,  and  promote  the  wholeness  which  is  necessary  for  uiulerstandings, 
attitudes,  and  desirable  types  of  behavior. 

The  units,  with  the  activities  presented  in  this  bulletin,  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  geography  teachers  and  geography  classes  in  various 
schools  of  our  State  are  using  problems  connected  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  basic  areas  of  living  in  the  planning  of  learning  areas 
to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  These  tuiits  show  that  instruction  is  being 
organized  with  consideration  of  life’s  problems  rather  than  only  on  a 
subject-matter  basis.  They  also  show  that  there  has  been  a dejinitc  shift 
from  the  teacher-dominated  recitation  to  teacher-pupil  planned  and 
executed  learnins;  activities.  Classrooms  are  becomino-  learnimi  labora- 
tories.  They  are  organized  around  persistent  problems  toward  ^vhich 
activities  of  the  pupils  are  directed. 

Many  units  are  offered  as  patterns  upon  which  teachers  can  base  units 
applicable  to  their  own  sittiations.  It  is  not  intended  that  they  he  used 
as  a set  guide,  for  most  of  them  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  problems 
and  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  sjaecific  localities.  Each  community  differs 
in  respect  to  the  needs  and  backgrounds  of  the  students,  educational 
facilities,  and  community  resources;  therefore,  each  school  will  need  to 
make  its  own  local  modifications.  Yet  certain  patterns  aiul  objettives 
will  remain  common  to  all  schools. 

COMMITTEES  AT  WORK  ON  VARIOUS  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNIT 
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Through  the  unit  approach  a variety  of  insights  and  techniques  can  be 
centered  upon  specific  problems  of  paramount  importance.  The  unit  activities 
include  educational  situations  that  are  real  to  the  pupils;  they  come  within 
their  experiences  in  life  and  are  therefore  meaningful  to  them  and  afford 
adequate  and  proper  opportunities  for  self-expression.  If  we  want  our  students 
to  behave  democratically,  we  must  provide  experiences  in  which  they  act  demo- 
cratically and  achieve  goals  that  they  value. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  teachers  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  problem  of  correlation.  Not  only  have  the  activities  been  grouped 
under  comprehensive  captions,  but  teachers  and  students  have  shown 
how  they  selected  pertinent  data  from  other  fields  of  knowledge  that 
have  elements  of  value  in  the  given  geographic  theme  or  unit. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  planning  and  carrying  out  an  expe- 
rience unit  will  find  the  following  steps  helpful: 

1.  Discover  the  needs  that  are  common  to  all  the  pupils. 

2.  Discover  the  individual  needs  and  interests  of  pupils. 

3.  Discover  the  specific  contributions  that  the  unit  under  considera- 
tion will  make  toward  meeting  these  needs. 

4.  Organize  the  subject  matter  to  be  used  in  the  unit. 

5.  Find  ways  in  which  to  correlate  other  subjects  with  the  unit. 

6.  Discover  methods  of  introducing  the  unit. 

7.  Collect  a variety  of  materials  that  will  be  useful  to  the  class. 

8.  Arrange  a work  plan,  committees,  etc. 

9.  Give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  planning. 

Teachers  will  find  that  the  unit  organization  gives  greater  opportunity 
for  rounded  consideration  of  a comprehensive  problem  than  there  would 
be  if  part-by-part  consideration  were  the  basis  for  instruction. 

Unit  organization  in  geographic  education  recognizes  the  concerns 
of  our  people— today  and  to  a limited  extent  tomorrow— about  regions 
all  over  the  world.  These  units  should  recognize  the  demands  of  modern 
life  upon  youth  and  adults— their  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges.  To 
enjoy  the  latter  and  fulfill  the  former,  people  need  functional  geographic 
understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes  assembled  on  the  basis  of  life-problem 
and  geographic  units. 

Planning  Units 


Geography  education  lends  itself  readily  to  a program  of  developing  iinits 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  Geography  influences  the  very 
being  of  each  individual  and  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  people  in  every 
portion  of  the  earth.  Unique  opportunities  occur  in  geography  education 
units  whereby  students,  teachers,  lay  folk,  and  agencies,  near  and  far,  live  and 
learn  cooperatively.  Geography  understandings  necessitate  adventures  beyond 
the  school  room  and  school  building,  beyond  the  local  community,  out  into  the 
great  wide  world. 
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1.  Let’s  Study  the  Characteristics  of  the  Children  in  the  Class. 

a.  What  are  their  dominant  interests?  Abilities?  Attitudes? 

b.  At  what  stages  of  development  are  they  now?  What  needs? 

c.  How  best  can  each  one  be  guided  to  the  next  stage? 

2.  Let’s  Study  Our  Community— Immediate  and  Farther  Away. 

a.  What  are  the  major  and  minor  activities,  conditions,  agencies, 
etc.? 

b.  What  are  the  community  resources,  natural  and  human,  possibly 
useful  in  geography  education? 

3.  Let’s  Examine  the  Findirigs  and  Facilities  of  Geography  in  Their 

Functional  Relations  to  Our  Educational  Philosophy. 

a.  Which  regional  studies  are  suited  to  given  maturity  levels? 

b.  What  organizations  of  geographic  knowledge  and  which  specific 
learning  aids  suit  elementary  or  secondary  levels? 

4.  Let’s  Investigate  Specific  Contributions  of  Functional  Geography 

Education. 

a.  How  can  geography  education  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  personal  and  social  needs  of  these  learners? 

b.  Which  geographic  materials,  contacts,  and  adventures  will  be 
helpful  during  their  living-and-learning  geography  activities 
as  life  adjustment  experiences? 

5.  Let’s  Plan  a Unit  of  Work. 

First,  the  teacher  and  pupils  select  a topic  or  problem  for  study.  An 
overview  of  possibilities  is  organized.  This  outline  recognizes:  (a)  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  class,  (b)  major  goals  achievable,  (c)  worth- 
while geographic  concepts  and  understandings,  expressed  in  part  as 
geographic  relationships,  (d)  functionally  related  experiences  in  ami 
out  of  the  classroom,  (e)  related  materials  and  experiences  from  other 
fields  of  learning  that  will  present  opportunities  for  the  learners’ 
initiative,  provide  enrichment,  and  facilitate  the  utilization  of  individual 
differences. 

Then  teacher  and  class  examine  geographic  j^ictures  of  the  region, 
or  use  other  motivating  techniques  whereby  tpiestions  are  raised  and 
interests  expressed.  Soon  class  mendjers  suggest  the  means  for  seeking 
answers,  also  possible  useful  learning  materials.  A working  plan  ensues. 
Class  members  and  teacher— learners  together— plan  for  individual  and 
committee  activities  that  center  around  the  desired  goals. 
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6.  Let’s  Carry  Out  the  Unit. 

The  teacher’s  readiness  ior  unit  procedures  will  largely  determine  how 
this  phase  will  develop.  Together  teacher  and  class  members  discover 
parts  of  the  geography  textbooks  that  should  help  carry  out  their  plan. 
With  the  teacher’s  encouragement,  other  books,  magazines,  maps,  pic- 
tures, specimens,  as  well  as  persons  and  agencies,  will  be  added  to  the 
“Sources  for  Information  and  Other  Help.”  Groups  of  class  members 
volunteer  to  seek  answers  for  selected  questions.  The  search  has  begun 
in  the  classroom,  next  in  the  school  Imilding,  and  then  beyond.  Perhaps 
excursions  are  taken  by  the  entire  class.  Interviews  are  arranged  by  and 
for  committees  or  individual  class  members. 

At  times  group  and  class  discussions  check  the  geographic  findings  to 
clear  up  “unknowns”  and  obtain  “fresh  ammunition”  to  discover  whether 
geographic  understandings  are  shaping  up,  and  to  learn  important  ideas 
from  committees’  carefully  organized  reports.  Often  some  concrete  ex- 
pression work  is  pre]iared--niap,  model,  sketch,  graph,  chart,  bulletin 
board,  booklet,  etc.  Other  criteria  for  evaluating  sources  and  work 
gradually  emerge. 

Geography  concepts  and  understandings  are  organized,  checked,  and 
evaluated.  Associated  skills,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  receive  attention. 
Major  emphases  are  on  geography  living-and-learning  experiences.  But 
other  educational  phases,  as  the  language  arts,  science,  music,  and  art 
are  used  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  geography  learnings. 

7.  Let’s  Evaluate  Our  Unit 

After  teacher-class  evaluations  (see  below)  the  teacher  will  prepare 
her  own  summary  and  evaluation  of  the  entire  unit. 

Together  teacher  and  class  measure  or  evaluate: 

a.  Their  achievements  or  growth  in  living  and  learning  geography 
through  experiences  in  life  adjnstments,  as  individuals  and  as 
groups  or  committees 

b.  Their  experiences  with  each  tyjie  of  learning  tools— pictures, 
printed  matter,  maps,  specimens,  models,  statistics,  experiences  or 
excursions,  interviews,  and  other  technicpies  employed. 
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c.  I’he  extent  to  which  each  learner  has  acc[nired  geography  under- 
standings (including  relationships  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment) , geographic  skills  and  ways  ol  working,  geographic  attitudes 
and  resulting  behaviors  essential  lor  constructive,  successful, 
abundant  living  in  our  democracy. 

d.  A functional  unit  test,  based  on  the  objecticcs,  is  usually  ad- 
ministered. This  is  followed  by  direct  teaching  and  drill  where 
need  is  shown. 


Trends  in  Unit  and  Course  of  Study  Planning 
A comparison  of  older  and  newer  practices  indicates  trends  in  teaching. 


Characteristics  of  Older  Practices 

1.  Systematized  subject  content  is  taught  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  There  is  no  relation  to  other  subject  fields  or  to  needs  of  youth. 

3.  Grade  sequence  is  based  upon  mechanisms  of  the  subject  content. 

4.  Maturity  or  problems  of  the  learner  are  not  considered. 

5.  Assignment-study-recitation-examination  types  of  procedures  are 
uniform. 

This  older  type  of  subject  specialization  alone  accounts  in  part  lor 
much  personal  maladjustment  and  social  tension. 


Characteristics  of  Newer  Practices 

Transition  is  away  from  the  set  organization  of  curriculum  materials 
and  procedures,  which  center  upon  subject  mastery  alone,  to  those 
directed  primarily  toward  the  learner  himself,  toward  desirable  under- 
standings and  behaviors.  Student  achievement  of  functional  information, 
principles,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  reveals  successful  types  of  planning 
and  action. 

The  newer  types  of  planning  are  presented  in  steps  to  suggest  evolution  in 
planning  directed  to  basic  needs.  Such  planning  also  illustrates  two  schools  of 
thought;  (1)  the  sequence  must  lie  in  the  logic  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  the 
sequence  must  lie  in  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  learners.  Both  points  of 
view  have  undoubted  values.  Units  of  both  types  are  needed  to  provide  for  the 
attainment  of  functional  information  and  its  synthesis  in  desirable  under- 
standings, attitudes,  and  behaviors. 


A.  Topical  Units  'Which  Emphasize  Function  vi.  \’ai,ues  and 
Learning  Experiences 

This  easy  type  of  planning  is  illustrated  by  the  follocving  horizontal 
charts: 
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B.  Life  Adjustment  Units  in  Subject  Areas 

This  type  of  planning  develops  from  the  following  points  oi 
view: 


a.  Everything  in  our  cultural  heritage  cannot  be  learned  by  everyone, 
AVhat  should  be  learned  should  be  taught  directly.  Objectives  oi 
})hases  of  them  should  become  unit  titles. 

h.  Selection  of  objectives  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of: 

(1)  Maturity  and  needs  of  learners 

(2)  Cruciality 

(3)  Universal  application 

(1)  Responsibility  of  the  school  to  do  what  other  agencies  cannot 
do 

c.  Mastery  of  fundamental  behaviors  in  Ten  Imperative  Needs  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  focus  of  instruction  upon  them  and  their  actual 
and  continued  use  in  functional  learning  situations. 

d.  Primary  aim  to  “cover  the  book”  has  little  place  in  a life-problem- 
unit  program.  The  needs  of  learners  form  the  basis  for  course  and 
unit  planning.  These  take  the  form  of  the  unit  plan  on  page  31. 

I’he  needs  of  youth  govern  the  planning  of  functional  learning  ex- 
periences. Desired  outcomes  are  to  be  expected  from  direct  experiences 
using  many  sources  of  content.  Learners  are  encouraged  to  participate 
and  contribute  at  their  own  level  of  maturity  and  need. 

More  effective  organization  will  depend  upon  extensive  development, 
tryout,  evaluation,  and  reports  by  teachers  who  have  followed  the  transi- 
tion from  planning  for  content  mastery  alone  to  planning  for  desired 
objectives— the  needs  of  youth  and  of  our  society— through  both  enriched 
content  teaching  and  through  the  development  and  use  of  life-probleiri 
units.  Several  sample  units  of  this  type  are  included  in  Chapter  III. 


LIFE  ADJUSTMENT  UNIT  PLAN 
\VHY  SHOULD  ^VE  APPRECIATE  O 1 HER  PEOPLES? 
THE  CANADIANS 
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Suggested  Outline  for  an  Experience  Unit 

The  following  suggested  outline  may  be  of  assistance  in  unit  planning. 
Most  units  follow  this  general  organization.  However,  the  best  plan  is; 
(1)  to  examine  a ready-made  unit,  (2)  to  plan  a unit  oneself,  and  (3)  to 
teach  it. 

1.  Unit  Title 

A comprehensive  and  significant  problem,  topic  or  project,  prefer- 
ably related  to  a life  situation 

2.  Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

a.  How  did  the  problem  or  topic  originate? 

b.  How  will  the  unit  be  introduced? 

c.  How  will  the  purposes  and  concerns  of  students  be  enlisted? 
What  cooperative  teacher-pupil  planning  will  be  used? 

d.  What  central  life  objectives  and  contributing  objectives  should 
be  used? 

3.  Orientation 

a.  What  considerations  and  appropriate  facts  should  be  presented 
in  an  overview? 

b.  What  techniques  will  be  used  in  providing  motivation  and 
orientation?  (field  trips,  library  work,  visual  aids,  etc.) 

c.  What  kind  of  work  plan  should  the  class  set  up? 

4.  Learning  Period 

a.  What  committees  will  be  set  up? 

b.  What  individual  or  group  learning  activities  will  be  undertaken? 

c.  What  community  contacts  nearby  and  afar  will  be  utilized? 

5.  Culminating  Activity 

What  forms  will  this  “fixing”  activity  assume?  (Individual  oi 
group  reports,  dramatizations,  demonstrations,  models,  graphs 
exhibits,  charts,  debates,  panel  discussions,  mock  trials,  etc.) 

6.  Evaluation 

a.  What  evaluative  criteria  will  be  used? 

b.  Did  students  develop  the  mastery  inherent  in  the  centra 
objective? 

c.  Were  desirable  behaviors  of  social  competence  enhanced? 

d.  Was  achievement  worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge 

e.  How  much  time  was  used? 


7.  Bibliography 
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Evaluating  A Unit  of  Learning 


Objectives 


Check  List  for  a Teacher's  Plan 


A.  The  Central  Objective 

1.  There  is  a well-defined,  clearly  stated  central  behavioral 
objective 

2.  It  represents  a real  need  of  the  learner 

3.  It  is  properly  placed  with  respect  to 

a.  The  experience  of  the  learner 

b.  The  course  as  a whole 

4.  For  the  unit  of  adaptation 

a.  It  is  pupil-centered  not  subject-matter-centered 

b.  It  is  stated  as  an  adaptation  to  a real  life  situation 

c.  It  is  stated  as  an  objective  to  be  attained  by  the  learner 
and  not  as  the  purpose  of  the  teacher;  not  as  the  activity 
of  teacher  or  learner 


B.  Contributory  Objectives 

1.  There  are  well-defined,  clearly  stated  contributory  objectives 

2.  They  each  contribute  to  the  central  objective 

3.  They  are  each  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  central 
objective 

4.  There  is  provision  for  differences  in  levels  of  attainment  of 
the  objectives  for  different  types  of  learners 

C.  Indirect  or  Incidental  Objectives 

1.  They  are  significant 

2.  They  are  attainable 

Preparation  and  Overview 

A.  There  is  definite  provision,  by  jiretest  or  otherwise,  for  finding 

1.  Whether  the  learner  has  the  necessary  prerequisites  (abilities, 
understandings,  etc.)  for  beginning  the  unit 

2.  Whether  he  has  already  attained  the  central  objective 

3.  "WTether  he  has  already  attained  any  or  all  of  the  contrilmtory 
objectives 

B.  There  is  a clearly  defined  plan  by  which  the  learner 

1.  Is  assisted  to  understand  the  central  objective 

2.  Is  led  to  accept  this  objective  as  his  own 

3.  Understands  the  relation  between  central  and  contributory 
objectives 

The  Learning  Activities  and  Experiences 

A.  The  learning  activities  and  experiences  are  selected  with  primary 
reference  to  the  attainment  of  the  central  objective  through  the 
contributory  objectives 
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B.  They  are  ioniiulated  in  such  a way  as  to  help  the  learner  to  keep 
continually  in  view  the  central  objective  as  a whole 

C.  They  are  sufficiently  flexible 

1.  To  provide  for  alternative  ways  of  attaining  the  objectives 

2.  To  make  possible  the  utilization  of  leads  and  interests  that 
may  develop  during  the  learning 

3.  To  provide  for  differences  in  levels  of  attainment 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

o 

A.  There  are  suitable  means  provided  at  proper  places  in  the  learning 
process  for  determining  the  degree  to  which  the  learner  has 
attained  the  contributory  objectives  set  up 

B.  There  are  definite  means  of  evaluating  the  degree  of  attainment 
of  the  central  objective 

C.  They  provide  opportunities  for  self-testing  by  the  learner 
Activities  of  the  Teacher 

There  are  well-developed  plans  for  assistance  by  the  teacher  in  the 
developing  stages  of  the  learning  process: 

A.  Reference  material,  working  space,  and  apparatus,  etc. 

B.  Motivation  as  may  lie  necessary 

C.  Special  help  to  individuals  needing  it 

D.  Stimulation  and  opportunity  for  cooperation  by  the  learner  in 
various  stages  of  the  unit  in 

1.  Selection  of  objectives  and  learning  activities 

2.  Formulation  and  operation  of  suitable  testing  devices 

A Teachei’-Pupil  Check  List 

It  is  usually  advisable  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  early  in  the  term 
to  develop  and  establish  guides  for  planning  and  continuously  evaluating 
topical  and  life-problem  units.  The  following  will  be  suggestive: 

1.  Is  our  unit  of  work  worth  while?  Is  it  meaningful  because  of 
intrinsic  values? 

2.  Do  we  clearly  understand  what  we  shall  do?  Do  we  have  a good 
work  plan,  committees,  projects,  etc.? 

3.  Do  we  know  where  to  go  for  information  and  materials? 

4.  Does  the  material  which  we  are  using  help  us  with  the  unit  of 
work  we  have  in  hand?  Do  we  need  more  material— maps,  globeS; 
charts,  visual  aids,  specimens,  etc.? 

5.  Are  we  distinguishing  carefully  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
important? 

fi.  Have  we  gathered  our  information  from  every  possible  source: 
from  observation,  by  asking  people  (at  home,  in  the  local  district 
at  school,  elsewhere)  , by  reading,  by  class  trips,  by  speakers,  b"; 
committee  work,  etc.? 
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7.  Have  we  organi/ed  our  inlonnatioii  and  disjdayed  concrete  mate- 
rials (specimens,  pictures,  sketches,  maps,  charts,  and  graplis)  so  that 
they  clearly  and  dehnitely  present  the  necessary  ideas? 

8.  Can  we  think  of  any  other  ways  of  doing  this  work? 

9.  Have  we  discussed  the  work  carefully  enough  belorc  drawing 
conclusions? 

10.  Have  we  summarized  the  facts,  relationships,  and  generali/ations 
pertaining  to  the  unit  of  work? 

11.  How  has  the  solution  of  this  problem  helped  us  to  be  better  able 
to  solve  similar  problems  as  they  may  arise?  Have  wc  worked  well 
as  a class,  in  committees,  as  individuals? 

12.  Have  we  mastered  the  subject  matter  which  is  involved? 

13.  What  need  is  there  for  direct  teaching,  drill,  and  ftirther  teaching? 

14.  What  opportunity  is  there  for  us  to  do  something  alrout  what  we 
have  learned  in  this  unit? 

USING  A PROBLEM-SOLVING  METHOD 

The  problems  approach  has  been  used  in  the  development  of  units  in  this 
bulletin  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  inclusive.  The  content  for  each  grade  has 
been  so  organized  as  to  require  or  imply  the  use  of  the  problem  method.  The 
problems  approach  to  geograjihy  studies  provides  teachers  with  a flexible  teach- 
ing procedure  which  can  be  used  effectively  as  a point  of  departure  ami  for 
elaboration  of  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  for  action  based  on  fact-finding 
and  generalization. 

Learning  itself  is  essentially  probleni-solving.  The  problems  approach 
is  the  application  of  the  thinking  process  or  the  scientihe  method  to  a 
class  jrrocedtire.  Teachers  have  found  that  when  problems  arc  utilized 
they  not  only  furnish  intrinsic  motivation  for  vital  study,  but  they  bring 
into  lively  and  personal  focus  principles  in  geography  which  nuglu 
otherwise  remain  to  the  student  mere  abstractions  coticerning  the  world. 

Local  situations  will  help  teachers  to  decide  what  problems  are  im- 
portant enough  to  incorporate  into  their  program.  The  teacher  might 
begin  with  the  problem  he  believes  to  be  of  greatest  concern  to  his  jmpils. 
Or  another  point  of  departure  would  be  to  draw  students  into  the  projet  t 
by  ascertaining  what  they  think  imjjoi  tant  in  the  area.  A planned  surt  ey 
wonld  yield  many  problems  of  conceni  to  tliem.  Pujhls  can  be  heljtetl  to 
recognize  certain  problems  as  of  immediate  concern  to  them  through 

(1)  class  trips,  (2)  visual  aids,  (3)  giudance,  (4)  distussion,  (5)  dramatic 
incident,  and  (6)  cajtitalizing  on  the  significance  ol  enrrent  events. 

Any  problem  for  changing  the  behavior  of  the  learner  inheres  in  his 
dynamic  acceptance  of  a meaningful  challenge  and  his  self-identification 
with  the  problem.  In  selecting  problems  the  lollowing  ciiteria  might 
be  used: 
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1.  Does  the  problem  help  to  meet  effectively  one  or  more  of  the  ten 
basic  needs  of  youth? 

2.  Is  the  problem  worth  solving  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil’s 
past  experience  and  its  future  usefulness  to  the  pupil? 

3.  Does  the  problem  make  use  of  such  drives  as  concern  over  physical 
changes,  concern  over  economic  independence,  and  concern  over 
marriage  and  family  life,  which  motivate  a large  part  of  adolescent 
behavior? 

4.  Is  the  problem  significant  and  timely? 

5.  Does  the  problem  require  the  use  of  those  tools  of  geographic  tech- 
nique and  knowledge  which  the  student  is  capable  of  using  at  that 
time  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  should  have  practice? 

6.  Will  the  problem  develop  the  functional  information,  understand- 
ings, attitudes,  and  behaviors  which  show  open-mindedness  and 
realization  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  interdependence  of  people? 

The  problem  approach  permits  all  activities  to  he  directed  to  the 
solutio7i  of  a common  problem.  It  makes  provision  for  the  study  of 
subproblems  or  topics  by  individual  members  of  the  class  or  by  com- 
mittees. While  the  work  of  each  individual  and  committee  is  related  to 
the  central  problem,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  work  on  phases  of  the 
problem  in  which  they  have  unique  abilities  and  interests.  They 
plan  and  organize  their  study  and  procedure  according  to  their  personal 
and  group  needs.  This  subgrouping  provides  for  individual  differences. 

The  importance  of  content  material  was  clearly  recognized  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  developing  the  units  presented  in  this  bulletin. 
This  method  of  selecting  the  content  used  is  inherent  in  the  problems 
approach.  The  content  actually  selected  for  the  units  was  considered  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils  to  be  necessary  for  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
problem  under  consideration.  The  process  of  selecting  content  began 
with  the  initial  effort  to  discover  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the  class 
and  continued  as  the  problems  selected  were  studied.  By  this  process 
the  content  introduced  was  looked  upon  by  the  pupils  not  as  something 
to  be  learned  in  an  abstract  external  sense,  but  as  something  immediately 
useful  to  them. 

TEACHING  PUPILS  HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOGRAPHY 
How  TO  Study  Geography 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  geography  teacher  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to 
study  geography.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  this  purpose: 

1.  Vocabulary 

To  read  geography  understandingly  requires  a broad  jneaningfid 
vocabulary— technical,  semitechnical,  and  general.  The  student  of 
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geography  must  be  familiar  with  a broad  range  of  technical  words, 
such  as  proper  names  of  places,  names  of  products  and  resources, 
words  pertaining  to  land  and  water  features,  words  applying  to 
transportation,  to  distance  and  direction,  to  occupations,  to 
physical  phenomena  including  climate  and  weather,  and  to  time, 
months,  and  seasons,  also  words  descriptive  of  terrestrial  phenomena 
or  features,  and  abbreviations  of  any  of  the  above. 

The  student  of  geography  must  have  familiarity  with  mathematical 
terms.  For  example,  he  needs  to  be  familiar  with  such  terms  as 
area,  average,  graph,  degree,  rate,  scale,  and  also  geometric  terms, 
statistical  concepts,  and  terms  used  in  finance  and  business. 
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2.  Pictorial  Presentation 

The  student  cannot  shuly  geography  efficiently  without  adeptness 
in  map  reading.  Maps  are  devices  for  the  visualization  of  a large 
part  of  the  information  we  acquire  regarding  the  earth  and  life 
ujion  it.  The  student  must  be  able  to  visualize  what  each  map 
symbol  means;  that  is,  he  must  translate  lines,  shadings,  signs, 
characters,  colors,  and  dots  into  landscape  imagery;  isotherms, 
isobars,  and  isophytes  into  patterns  of  natural  and  cultural  items; 
meridians , parallels,  and  other  lines  into  ideas  of  location,  distance, 
direction;  and  finally  legends  and  key  symbols  into  useful  tools  for 
interpretation. 

Although  it  may  be  relatively  simple  to  get  descriptive  ideas  of 
location,  distance,  extent,  elevation,  and  the  like  from  maps,  it  is 
another  matter  to  see  relationships  between  these  ideas  and  arrive 
at  interpretive  ideas;  for  example,  the  relationship  of  railway  and 
highway  patterns  to  topographic  features,  and  of  crop  distribution 
to  precipitation,  elevation,  and  contours.  The  difficulty  of  inter- 
preting a map  depends  partly  on  its  complexity,  that  is,  upon  the 
number  of  items  presented.  The  number  of  words  in  a given  space, 
the  difficulty  of  the  words  whose  meaning  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  map,  the  kind  of  projection  used,  and  the  ability  of  students 
to  see  relationships,  are  factors  in  map  interpretation. 

Attempts  to  grade  map-reading  and  globe-reading  experiences  so 
that  necessary  skills  may  be  developed  at  the  grade  level  where 
they  are  best  fitted  and  where  the  information  is  needed,  have 
helped  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  map  reading  at  all  levels. 

Graphs  offer  similar  problems.  Geography  students  are  called 
upon  to  read  a large  number  of  graphs,  chiefly  showing  areas, 
products,  climatic  conditions,  populations,  imports,  exports,  or 
groivth  of  industries,  machines,  railroads,  trades.  The  graphs  vary 
in  complexity  from  simple  bar,  circle,  and  line  grajrhs  for  the 
seventh  grade  to  statistical  graphs,  function  graphs,  and  trend 
lines  for  the  twelfth  grade.  If  insufficient  provision  is  being  made 
in  mathematics  for  the  kind  of  graph  reading  required  in  geography, 
the  geography  teacher  must  give  the  student  additional  training  in 
interpreting  such  data. 

3.  Wide  Reading 

Students  'in  geography  should  be  encouraged  to  read  beyond  the 
textbook  for  added  interest,  for  a broad  background  of  scientific 
and  social  understanding,  and  for  experiences  in  living  that  can 
be  translated  into  personal  attitudes  and  social  actions. 
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USING  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

The  out«loors  is  the  laboratory  of  the  geographer.  Some  schools  may  he 
equipped  with  visual  aids,  large  libraries,  and  modern  texts,  while  others  may 
have  access  to  none  of  these.  But  all  schools  have  one  free  instructional  aid 
in  common — the  community.  Firsthand  observation  in  the  immediate  com- 
munity is  an  indispensable  teaching  aid.  The  individual  can  view  a topographic 
feature  as  it  actually  exists,  experience  daily  weather  changes,  study  a trans- 
portation problem,  realize  the  interdependence  of  peoples,  and  in  every  respect 
really  learn  by  guided  living. 

A story  is  told  ol  a teacher  who  was  having  great  difficulty  explaining 
the  term  erosion  to  her  class.  She  was  using  a great  many  words  and 
some  rather  inferior  blackboard  illustrations,  apparently  unaware  that 
the  school’s  playground  was  an  excellent  example  of  erosion.  Had  the 
teacher  taken  the  class  outdoors  to  the  playground,  she  would  have 
saved  time,  words,  and  energy.  She  could  have  said,  “There  is  erosion. 
What  is  it?”  The  class  would  then  have  told  her  what  erosion  meant, 
discovered  the  causes,  and,  no  doid)t,  suggested  the  remedies.  A truly 
w'orth-while  project  might  have  resulted  from  firsthand  observation,  and 
the  members  of  that  class  would  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
word  erosion  which  would  have  carried  over  into  adult  life. 

It  is  true  that  these  school-age  youth  have  been  working  with  the  com- 
munity since  they  entered  kindergarten.  In  the  primary  grades  their 
problems  of  study  centered  around  the  home,  the  school,  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  the  nearby  city  or  farm.  Then  in  the  intermediate 
grades  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  youth’s  community  was  enlarged 
to  include  all  his  neighbors  in  the  Americas.  At  the  secondary  level  he 
should  see  all  the  people  of  the  world  as  his  near  neighbors  and  as  mem- 
bers of  his  larger  community.  Landscapes  at  home  are  now  compared 
and  constrasted  with  far-off  scenes.  The  problems  of  the  larger  com- 
munities of  peoples  are  viewed  in  relation  to  similar  jiroblems  in  the 
home  community.  The  individual  sees  the  ties  between  his  local  com- 
munity and  his  larger  community.  Elis  interpretive  insights  are  deep- 
ened; his  interests  broadened.  Each  feature  of  his  home  area  takes  on 
new  meaning  as  he  realizes  its  relation  to  the  greater  community. 

Use  of  community  resources  improves  the  relationship  between  school 
and  comnuinity.  School  youth,  as  they  become  better  accpiaintcd  with 
their  home  area,  take  greater  ])ride  in  the  community  and  arc  better 
citizens  of  the  community  during  their  school  life.  A lasting  interest  in 
community  problems  is  aroused.  Business,  political,  and  social  leaders 
of  the  community  become  aware  of  the  school’s  use  of  local  resources. 
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This  knowledge  leads  them  to  take  greater  pride  in  the  schools,  makes 
them  more  anxious  to  cooperate  with  and  support  the  schools,  and 
revitalizes  their  interest  in  community  betterment  programs.  Improving 
citizenship  of  teen-age  youth  and  adults  is  one  of  the  major  obligations 
of  the  public  schools. 
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Use  of  community  resources  contributes  directly  to  the  other  basic 
jieeds  of  youth.  Those  who  will  remain  in  the  community  after  gradua- 
tion will  have  had  the  chance  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  work 
opportunities  of  the  local  district  and  with  the  retjuirements  which  will 
fit  them  for  that  work.  As  an  individual  sees  his  neighbors  at  work  and 
at  play,  his  respect  for  them  will  grow.  There  will  be  opportunities  to 
develop  consumer  judgment.  Health  problems  of  the  area  will  be  brought 
into  focus.  The  importance  of  family  relationships  will  be  emphasized. 
New  ways  of  spending  leisure  will  be  discovered.  A thorough  knowledge 
of  community  life  fosters  an  appreciation  for  and  a desire  to  improve 
the  cultural  aspects.  Investigations  can  develop  scientific  attitudes.  There 
are  innumerable  opportunities  for  an  individual  to  improve  his  language 
abilities. 

Can  a rural  area  with  a widely  scattered  population  provide  learning 
opportunities  which  compare  favorably  with  those  in  large  cities?  The 
alert  teacher  finds  in  any  community,  regardless  of  its  size  or  population, 
many  examples  in  the  local  landscape  to  use  in  instruction.  There  are 
topographic  features  to  be  used  for  contrasts  and  comparisons.  There 
are  climatic  data  to  be  gathered  and  compiled.  There  are  soils  and 
vegetation  cover  to  be  studied.  There  is  a man-made  environment  to 
be  explored. 

The  alert  teacher  uses  the  local  landscape  as  an  aid  in  map  and  picture 
reading.  He  constantly  uses  the  local  population:  what  they  do,  what 
they  think,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  their  culture— as  examples,  as 
comparisons,  and  as  contrasts.  He  knows  the  social  organizations  of 
the  community,  shows  how'  their  work  is  related  to  the  jjroblem  under 
discussion,  interests  the  group  in  such  organizations,  and  calls  iqron  those 
organizations  for  help  in  the  classroom.  He  helps  his  students  contact 
resource  speakers  and  arrange  interviews.  He  interests  his  students  in 
correspondence  as  a technique  for  interviewing  persons  in  the  larger 
community.  A community  may  be  limited  in  size,  in  population  density, 
in  diversity  of  resources,  but  the  alert  teacher  finds  few  limitations  in 
the  use  which  can  be  made  of  the  environment. 

Careful,  purposeful  planning  must  precede  the  excursion,  interview, 
or  other  contacts  with  the  nearby  or  distant  community.  Definite,  concise 
discussion  should  follow  the  experience. 
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EMPHASIZING  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  GEOGRAPHY 

One  of  the  best  types  of  motivation  is  that  of  a life  career.  Geography 
teachers  should  be  alert  to  point  out  to  youth  the  vocational  opportunities  which 
lie  in  the  field. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  between  1,500  and  1,800  pro- 
lessional  geographers.  This  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  However, 
there  are  ynany  more  positions  available  than  tramed  geographers  to 
pll  them.  The  geographic  profession  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  decade,  so  that  government,  business,  and  industry  have  become 
familiar  with  and  recognize  the  usefulness  of  its  methods,  applications, 
and  results. 

The  number  of  U.  S.  Civil  Service  positions  especially  in  geography 
has  been  greatly  expanded.  Geographers  are  now  employed  in  the  De- 
partments of  State,  War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Commerce,  in 
such  positions  as  regional  geographers,  cartographers,  research  analysts, 
librarians,  political  geographers,  economic  geographers,  conservationists, 
land  planners,  mineral  geographers,  and  climatologists. 

In  the  above  positions,  the  geographer  performs  the  following  types 
of  work:  prepares  studies  and  research  relating  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial geography,  soils,  soil  erosion  and  land  utilization,  mapping, 
regional  climatology,  vegetation  distribution,  and  allied  fields;  performs 
related  cartographic  work,  inchuling  the  compilation  and  the  analyzing 
of  geographic  data;  prepares  rejrorts  on  the  geography  (physical, 
economic,  social,  and  political)  of  specified  areas,  and  the  establishment 
and  use  of  map  collections. 

Instruction  in  geography  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges  still  em- 
ploys the  largest  number  of  geographers.  There  now  exists,  and  will 
continue  to  exist  for  a number  of  years,  a shortage  of  well-trained  teachers 
in  the  field.  Many  senior  high  schools  and  colleges  are  introducing 
geography  courses  ami  curriculums,  and  consecjuently  teachers  are  in 
great  demand. 

Positions  in  the  business,  commercial,  and  industrial  world  are  be- 
coming available  in  increasing  numbers.  Air  lines,  railroads,  heavy  and 
light  industries,  food  processing  establishments,  book  and  magazine 
companies,  and  foreign  trading  companies  are  now  employing 
geographers. 
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Selected  Tyi'es  of  Positions 

1.  Teach  iris: 

Teaching  employs  more  gcograj:)hers  than  any  other  branch  ol  the 
profession.  Geography  teachers  are  neetletl  at  the  elementary,  high 
school,  college  and  university  levels.  Normally  a geographer  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  can  secure  a position  at  the  elementary  or  high 
school  level.  Colleges  or  universities  retpiire  as  a minimum  standard 
the  master’s  degree  for  an  instrnctorship,  and  advancement  will 
depend  frecjuently  on  securing  the  doctor’s  degree.  While  salaries 
are  relatively  low  in  the  teaching  profession,  there  are  many  rewartls 
and  personal  satisfactions.  In  order  to  be  a successful  teat  her, 
the  individual  must  know  his  subject  matter,  be  a leader  in  working 
w'ith  students,  understand  human  nature,  and  be  responsible. 

Since  the  world  is  made  up  of  regions  and  each  region  has  its  own 
individuality,  one  of  the  most  significant  jobs  of  the  geography 
teacher  is  to  direct  pupils  toward  nnderstantling  how  the  people 
of  each  region  are  using  their  natural  resources  anti  coping  with 
the  problems  of  their  environment.  The  teacher  must  giutle 
students  in  learning  that  regions  are  not  susjtcntletl  in  sjtace:  and 
that  there  is  a relationship  of  one  region  to  another  and  to  the 
whole. 

Geography  is  a dynamic  sidrject,  and  a gnotl  teacher  will  make  it  a 
living,  changing  science.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  a gootl  teacher 
to  help  pupils  discover  regional  relationships  and  changes  in  the 
world  as  they  explore  the  areas  of  the  earth. 

2.  Research  and  Development  Geographer 

There  are  numerous  positions  where  the  physical,  human,  or  regional 
geographer  can  work  in  his  particular  field  on  research  and  development  prob- 
lems. Most  of  the  professional  geographers  in  government  are  in  essentially 
research  positions. 

The  many  varied  types  of  research  may  be  illustrated  by  several 
selected  examples.  The  application  of  gcogra])hic  technitpies  and 
research  has  become  a vital  part  of  the  work  of  the  Ouartermaster 
General  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Finder  the  title  ol  environmental 
research,  the  geographer  is  applying  his  knowledge  in  solving  all 
types  of  Quartermaster  problems.  For  example,  one  of  the  recent 
problems  has  dealt  with  research  on  using  clothing  and  etpupment 
under  Arctic  conditions. 

For  maintaining  an  army  in  the  Arctic  many  enxiironmental  factors 
must  be  considered.  Research  in  the  field  of  such  jn'oblems  includes 
the  preparation  of  maps  and  reports  on  tonography,  slone.  wet 
surface  and  drainage,  underground  water,  climatic  factors  of  tem- 
perature, precipitation,  snow  cover,  amount  of  light  and  wind 
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movement,  frozen  ground  surface,  surface  materiafs,  and  cultural 
factors.  These  maps  provide  a scientific  basis  for  the  Quartermaster 
to  issue  clothing  and  equipment.  For  example,  if  a given  area  in 
the  Arctic  has  no  snow  covering  in  the  winter,  the  Quartermaster 
will  not  issue  snowshoes  and  skis.  To  know  this  fact  will  save 
possibly  millions  of  dollars  in  equipment  and  transportation  costs. 

As  another  example,  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  Arctic  is  to 
find  dry  land,  particularly  in  summer,  for  camping  sites,  supply 
stations,  and  general  movement  of  troops.  The  geographer  by  his 
knowledge  of  slope,  drainage,  and  temperature  conditions  can  pre- 
pare a mud  map  which  is  of  tremendous  value  to  the  armed  forces. 

The  geogi'apher  bases  his  findings  on  primary  source  materials, 
such  as  topographic  maps,  aerial  photographs,  and  field  study. 
This  type  of  project  presents  an  opportunity  for  geographers  to 
perform  basic  research  which  will  be  applied  directly  in  solving 
critical  problems  of  national  defense. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  many  other  research  groups  in  govern- 
ment departments  and  bureaus  have  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  geographical  research  as  a guide  for  our  clomestic 
and  international  policy.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  geographic 
research  and  development  are  not  limited  to  governmental  agencies. 

Industry  and  business  are  also  using  geographic  techniques  in  their 
development  programs.  The  geographer  by  wide  training  in  the 
physical  and  human  sciences  has  demonstrated  that  his  attack  on 
many  problems  is  sound.  Thus  the  geographer  through  his  methods 
of  attack  has  been  in  demand  in  recent  years  in  solving  research 
and  development  problems  in  government,  business,  and  industry. 

3.  The  Geographer  in  Business 

Geographers  have  entered  the  business  field  in  increasing  numbers, 
largely  since  1940.  By  their  work  they  have  proved  that  the  pro- 
fessional geographer  has  a place  in  the  business  world.  This  is  a 
new  field,  and  many  opportunities  are  developing.  The  techniques 
of  geographic  analysis  and  synthesis  are  now  used  in  many  branches 
of  iDusiness. 

The  geographer  has  many  contributions  to  make  to  the  business 
world.  Every  large  business  firm  is  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  ascertaining  where  its  goods  or  services  can  be  sold  at  a profit. 
The  geographer  by  his  training  is  ideally  suited  to  select  and 
evaluate  locations  for  retail  outlets,  analyze  market  areas,  analyze 
the  capacity  of  a region  to  produce  and  consume,  suggest  possible 
development  programs,  delineate  sales  territories,  appraise  the 
potential  of  old  and  new  markets,  study  trends  and  geographic 
shifts  of  population,  industry,  wholesale  and  retail  distribution. 
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The  geographer  can  also  devise  expert  methods  ot  presenting 
market  data  in  cartographic  form. 

The  types  of  enterprise  which  might  be  expected  to  recognize  the 
value  of  such  services  would  include:  (1)  banking  and  finance— 
particularly  large  organizations  wdth  widespread  investments  in 
bonds  of  governmental  units  and  industries— both  domestic  and 
foreign,  (2)  marketing  organizations  or  market  research  branches 
of  industrial  firms,  (3)  transportation  agencies— air,  rail,  water,  and 
truck,  (4)  commercial  cartography,  (5)  the  re-creation  of  industry, 
(6)  chambers  of  commerce,  and  (7)  publishing  concerns. 

Geographic  Work  in  a State  Planning  Commission 

The  state  planning  commissions  are  particularly  interested  in 
problems  dealing  with  population,  agriculture,  industry,  business, 
land  use,  recreation,  purchasing  pow'er,  and  financial  resources. 

To  illustrate  the  place  of  a geographer  on  a planning  commission 
a problem  concerning  industrial  location  has  been  chosen.  The 
following  is  an  actual  outstanding  example  of  ajrplying  geographic 
technique  in  helping  an  industry  find  a location  in  Tennessee. 
A group  of  industrial  leaders  requested  aid  in  choosing  a site  with 
the  following  requirements: 

a.  The  site  should  consist  of  from  500  to  2,000  acres  of  land. 

b.  The  site  must  be  adjacent  to  a water  source  capable  of  sup- 
plying 25,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  free  from  organic  color. 

c.  The  site  should  be  sufficiently  level  to  build  a main  bnilding  of 
60  acres  of  continuous  floor. 

d.  The  site  should  offer  good  foundation  conditions  but  not  in- 
clude bedrock. 

e.  The  elevation  above  the  source  of  water  was  of  critical  im- 
portance for,  on  the  one  hand,  an  outfall  sewer  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basement  should  stand  above  a fifty-year  flood  hazard: 
yet  the  site  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  costly  pumping  of  the  25,000,000  gallons  of  water 
required  each  day. 

f.  The  site  should  be  near  a railroad  and  a heavy-duty  highway. 

g.  The  site  should  be  located  with  reference  to  an  available  labor 

supply  of  2,500. 

It  was  now  the  problem  of  the  geographer  to  find  a site  that 
would  fit  the  above  requirements.  For  this  particular  location  some 
of  the  requirements  could  easily  be  met,  but  to  find  a site  to  meet 
all  the  needs  had  baffled  the  company’s  engineers  and  administra- 
tors, personnel,  and  the  consulting  engineers  to  whose  attention  the 
problem  had  been  called.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  physical 
requirements  was  to  find  a site  with  good  foundation  conditions, 
but  without  bedrock,  and  standing  above  the  highest  flood  stage. 
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In  eastern  Tennessee  this  could  mean  only  old  river  terraces.  These 
have  a distinct  and  recognizable  appearance  from  the  air  and 
therefore  show  up  easily  on  aerial  photographs.  Railways,  high- 
ways, and  towns  also  appear  on  these  photographs,  and  a complete 
set  of  aerial  mosaics  at  a scale  of  one  inch  to  one  mile  was  quickly 
consulted.  References  were  also  made  to  published  statistical  ma- 
terial indicating  the  character  of  water  in  the  various  streams,  so 
as  to  eliminate  those  streams  which  were  of  insufficient  flow  or  had 
too  high  a concentration  of  organic  color.  It  was  then  possible 
from  the  photographs  to  spot  several  sites  that  would  be  suitable, 
so  that  they  could  be  visited  in  the  field  for  closer  observation.  The 
company  selected  one  of  the  sites  and  is  now  constructing  a 
$20,000,000  plant.  This  is  an  illustration  of  how  a geographer 
can  apply  his  knowledge  of  terrain,  water  supply,  and  population 
to  solving  industrial  problems.^ 


CORRELATING  GEOGRAPHY  WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

Unless  teachers  can  relate  learnings  in  the  various  subject  areas  to  each 
other,  how  can  the  student  be  expected  to  do  so?  This  essential  cooperation 
is  stressed  in  good  faculty  planning. 

I.  The  Correlation  of  English  with  Geography 

Every  geography  lesson  provides  opportunity  for  the  exercise  o 
correct  speech  and  good  English  habits.  The  geography  perioc 
affords  an  opportunity  for  increasing  'the  vocabulary,  developing 
sentence  sense,  talking  and  writing,  and  other  pertinent  phases  o 
English. 


A.  Oral  Work 

1.  Oral  reports  on  re- 
search 

2.  Critical  discussion 

3.  Class  programs 

4.  Exhibits 

5.  Debates,  forum  and 
panel  discussions 

B.  Written  Work 
1.  Term  papers 

Essays 
Evaluations 
Descriptions  and  ex- 
planations in  connec- 
tion with  ni  a p s , 
charts,  pictures,  etc. 


6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 


5. 


Oral  reports  on  com 
mittee  work  and  the 
like 

Dramatization 
Marionette  shows 
Shadow  plays 


9. 

3. 

4. 


Friendly  and  busines; 
letters,  written  to  se, 
cure  materials  fo 

unit,  inviting  guest 
to  see  a play  or  e 
hibit,  etc. 

6.  News  columns  fo: 

school  paper 

1 E.  Willard  Miller,  Cliief,  Division  of  Geography,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Careers  i\ 
Geography,  Institute  for  Research,  Chicago,  111. 
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7.  Radio  script 

8.  Creative  and  imagina- 
tive writing  in 
poetry  or  prose  may 
arise  from  interest  in 
scenes  of  countries, 
stirring  events,  types 
of  work,  etc. 

Ck  Literature 

The  units  in  geography  open  up  alluring  avenues  of  literary 
experience  into  which  the  teacher  may  direct  the  students  for 
the  better  accomplishment  of  reading  skills  and  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  geography  content  involved.  Extensive  reading 
programs  may  arise  from  the  geography  content,  the  pupils 
using  materials  from  school,  home,  public  libraries,  and  other 
agencies,  and  reporting  their  findings  in  the  English  or 
geography  class.  Literary  appreciation  may  more  readily  be 
developed  when  there  is  geographic  background  for  it. 


Desirable  Mathematics  Knowledge  for  Pupils  in  Geography 

A workable  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  needed  and  desirable  for 
an  understanding  of  geography.  Mathematics  is  needed  for  a better 
understanding  of  the  following  problems: 


1.  Practical  uses  of  weights  and  measures  of  various  kinds 


a.  Short  and  long  ton 

b.  Cords  of  wood 

c.  Gallons 

d.  Bushels 

e.  Barrels  of  various  ma- 
terials 


f.  Bales  by  volume  and 
bales  by  weight 

g.  Metric  system 

h.  Horsepower 

i.  Per  capita 

j.  Per  square  mile 


2.  When  dealing  with  the  globe— angles,  degrees,  circumference, 
diameter,  proj^ortion,  fractions,  percentage,  map  scales,  great 
circle,  latitude  and  longitude,  meridians  and  parallels 


3.  Interpretation  of  time  belts  and  time  at  various  parts  of  the 
earth 


4.  A study  of  weather  and  climate  includes  problems  dealing  with 

a.  Changing  of  Eahrenheit  to  centigrade 

b.  Isobars  and  isotherms 

c.  Relation  of  pressure  in  inches  to  jaressure  in  millibars 

d.  Relation  of  wind  velocity  to  pressure  gradient 

e.  Relative  humidity  expressed  in  the  form  of  a ratio,  fraction, 
or  percentage 
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f.  Weight  and  pressure 

g.  Calibration  o£  thermometers  and  altimeters 

h.  Distribution  of  gases  at  different  altitudes 

i.  Temperature  inversions  and  lapse  rates 

j.  Mathematical  representation  of  climatic  data 

5.  Population  per  square  mile  when  area  and  population  are  given 

6.  Various  uses  of  graphical  representation,  such  as  vertical  and 
horizontal  bar  graphs,  line  graphs,  dot  graphs,  circle  graphs,  and 
percentage  graphs.  Not  only  an  understanding  of  graphical 
representation  but  also  practice  in  calculating  production  of 
various  articles  and  products,  and  construction  of  accurate 
graphs  to  show  what  has  been  found  or  produced 

7.  Problems  dealing  with  the  movements  of  the  earth,  moon,  and 
planets  in  space,  and  the  various  changes  which  occur  because 
of  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis 

8.  Problems  dealing  with  the  duration  of  daylight,  an  understand- 
ing of  which  could  include  a workable  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
plane  geometry 

9.  Problems  dealing  with  minutes  and  seconds  when  studying  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  longitude  and  time 

10.  For  a working  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  grid  some  parts  of 
spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry  are  needed— especially  in 
the  construction  and  interpretation  of  various  map  projections 

The  above  problems  will  serve  to  show  that  there  is  a definite 
relation  between  geography  and  mathematics.  With  modern  appli- 
cations of  geography  to  global  thinking,  this  has  become  more 
evident. 

The  relation  of  mathematics  to  geography  needs  to  be  taught;  it 
may  also  serve  to  motivate  the  study  of  both  subjects. 

III.  Cooperation  Between  Geography  and  Modern  Languages 

1.  Poster  Work 

Put  into  posters  foreign  words,  slogans,  or  even  sentences  undei 
appropriate  drawings  or  symbols.  In  some  cases  the  terms  or 
the  poster  may  be  translated.  Both  the  person  reading  the 
poster  and  the  one  making  it  learn  the  new  terms  quite  effec 
tively. 

2.  Variety  of  Placards  or  Projects 

Illustrated  foreign  publications,  travel  folders,  and  magazine: 
can  be  used  in  the  geography  and  language  departments.  Trans 
late  legends  and  captions  of  pictures. 

3.  Assignments  in  Foreign  Atlases,  Almanacs,  and  Yearbooks 

a.  Make  graph  of  the  kilometers  of  inland  waterways  of  variou 
countries. 
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b.  Learn  geographic  information  and  the  foreign  language  at 
the  same  time. 

4.  Word  Derivations 

In  sections  of  the  United  States  the  place  names  are  foreign. 
Study  origin  of  these  words.  The  explanation  affords  a splendid 
opportunity  for  cooperation. 

5.  Incidental  Insertion  of  Foreign  Terms  into  the  Recitation 
Boden,  trans,  chien,  etc.,  have  meaning  in  foreign  languages. 
Occasionally  there  are  trade  names  which  can  be  exjrlained. 

6.  Extracurricular  Cooperation 

a.  Geography  clubs  and  foreign  language  clubs  can  meet  jointly 
for  some  topics  interesting  to  both. 

b.  Cooperate  in  putting  on  folk  dances,  costuming,  etc. 

c.  Foreign  language  plays  with  proper  setting  will  beneht  both 
geography  and  foreign  language  classes. 

d.  Assembly  programs  on  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
other  European  countries  will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

There  are  many  examples  of  cooperation  between  geography  and 
other  subject  departments.  The  opportunity  for  cooperation  is 
great  between  departments  which  seem  to  have  little  relationship 
with  one  another. 

Correlation  of  Other  Subjects  ivith  Geography 
Correlation  is  a two-way  street.  Geography  learnings  require  sub- 
stantial understandings  and  appreciations  of  the  specific  nature 
items— features,  activities,  and  conditions  in  each  of  the  various 
significant  regions  of  the  earth  and  in  the  world  geographic  patterns. 
Too  frequently  teachers  of  many  subjects  concern  themselves 
primarily  with  details  of  the  culture  patterns  and  neglect  geographic 
considerations.  In  those  cases,  climate,  Ural  Mountains,  Missouri 
River,  native  vegetation,  and  similar  terms  are  chiefly  verbalisms, 
mere  words,  not  meaningful  concepts. 

Only  when  the  learner  has  meaningful  concepts  and  feelings  to- 
wards each  nature  item  in  a region  can  the  statement  of  interrela- 
tions between  given  culture  items  and  related  nature  items  register 
any  satisfaction  and  significance  in  the  life  of  the  learner. 

Geography  and  history  are  mutually  helpful.  Likewise  art,  music, 
safety  education,  health,  and  other  fields  of  learning  may  be  corre- 
lated with  geography,  to  the  mutual  improvement  of  instruction 
in  each  of  the  subjects.  The  teacher  who  is  sensitive  to  the 
optimum  use  of  possibilities  for  correlation  of  geography  with 
other  subject  fields  will  find  a considerable  number  of  suggestions 
in  the  units  of  work  presented  in  this  course  of  study. 
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V.  Correlation  of  School  Work  about  a Central  Theme 

At  times  an  entire  school  faculty  may  desire  to  focus  its  work  upon 
some  universal  and  critical  social  need.  Such  a need  exists  in  the 
problems  of  home  and  family  living. 

Nearly  all  people  live  in  families.  The  strength  of  a nation  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  its  family  living.  The  tensions  of  modern 
living  present  great  threats  to  the  quality  of  family  life.  The  fre- 
quency of  divorce,  the  lack  of  democratic  home  relations,  the  poor 
use  of  finances,  and  other  areas  of  tension  focus  upon  the  need  for 
an  adequate  type  of  education  in  this  field.  The  following  resource 
unit  is  for  cooperative  action  by  several  school  departments.  It  has 
been  developed  by  a committee  on  Family  Life  Education  (See 
Acknowledgments  in  the  Appendix) . 

In  this  geography  bulletin,  because  of  space  limitations,  only  the 
material  of  the  unit  which  pertains  to  geography  is  included.  Other 
appropriate  sections  are  included  in  the  courses  of  study  in  English, 
social  studies,  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
It  is  desired  that  the  various  school  departments  discuss  the  unit  in 
faculty  meetings.  By  simultaneous  cooperative  action  of  all  subject 
teachers  at  a single  grade  level,  there  can  be  a coordinated  plan  to 
provide  pupils  with  effective  learning  experiences  in  the  unit  for  a 
given  period  of  time. 


NOTES 
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EDUCATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIFE:  A RESOURCE  UNIT 

General  Objective:  To  strengthen  and  improve  family  living 

Specific  Goals  for  Total  School 
To  help  boys  and  girls  to: 

1.  Understand  themselves  and  how  their  behavior  affects  others 

2.  Recognize  the  needs  and  desires  of  others  in  the  family  group 

3.  Appreciate  the  value  of  good  mental  and  physical  health  for 
personal  happiness  and  wholesome  family  living 

4.  Understand  the  place  and  importance  of  children  in  the  home 

5.  Gain  an  appreciation  of  the  human  and  spiritual  values  in  fam- 
ily living 

6.  Respect  the  contribution  people  of  other  cultures  and  races 
make  to  home  and  community  living 

7.  Understand  the  need  for  cooperatively  planned  management  in 
every  home 

8.  Appreciate  the  need  for  beauty  in  the  home 

9.  Recognize  the  responsibilities  families  have  toward  the  com- 
munity 

10.  Appreciate  the  responsibilities  involved  in  parenthood  and 
homemaking 

11.  Recognize  factors  which  influence  our  standards  for  the  selection 
of  a life  partner 

12.  Understand  the  home  as  a social  institution  and  as  a basic  unit 
of  democracy 

13.  Understand  the  value  of  the  scientific  approach  to  the  solution 
of  family  problems 

14.  Develop  ability  to  perform  homemaking  activities 


FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TOTAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Philosophy 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INTEGRATING  FAMILY  LIVING  WITH  GEOGRAPHY 

Note;  In  this  report  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  scope  of  subject  matter  in  Family  Life  Education.  Typical  items 
have  been  selected  to  serve  as  illustrations. 
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CHAPTER  III 

SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 

SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  scope  and  the  sequence  for  grades  seven  to  twelve  recognize  that 

1.  There  is  definite  gradation  of  geographic  principles,  learning  dif 
ficulties,  and  their  functional  values  to  the  learner.  There  mus 
be  sequential  order  in  geography  education.  This  should  considei 
both  subject  sequences  and  the  maturing  needs  of  students. 

2.  Specific  geographic  principles,  experiences,  and  the  learning  ma 
terials  involved  vary  in  their  functional  values.  Careful  selectioi 
of  learning  activities  and  materials  is  necessary. 
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3.  The  principle  of  adjacency,  or  proximity,  of  regions  should  be 
applied  in  setting  up  a sequence  of  units. 

4.  Although  some  political  units  are  so  similar  that  they  may  be 
grouped  together  for  study  of  basic  principles,  the  learner  should 
acquire  definite  understandings  of  each  of  the  countries  studied  and 
the  applications  of  these  understandings  to  his  own  life  and  com- 
munity. 

5.  Regions  and  problems  vary  as  to  their  respective  social  importance. 

6.  The  geographical  nomenclature  that  occurs  in  phases  of  day-to-day 
living  must  be  taught. 

7.  There  should  be  an  emphasis  upon  the  building  of  initial  concepts 
and  the  use  of  those  concepts  in  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  in 
other  phases  of  geography  and  of  living. 

The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  develop  all  the  problems  suggested  for  any 
one  grade  level  or  in  any  suggested  sequence.  The  Roman  numbers  are  for 
reference  use.  Many  problems  have  been  listed  to  permit  selection  of  those 
problems  which  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  the  community,  and  the  teacher. 
Pupils  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to  formulate  their  own  problems.  Many 
examples  are  included  which  may  be  used  as  planned  or  adapted  to  local  pur- 
poses. The  illustrative  units  are  included  as  received.  While  their  format  is 
similar,  variation  indicates  the  individuality  and  initiative  which  characterize 
good  teaching. 


Concepts  of  Geography  Education 

The  scope  and  the  sequence  are  based  on  common  and  essential  needs  of 
youths  and  on  the  following  concepts: 

1.  Some  people  live  very  much  as  we  do,  while  other  people  live  w 
ways  very  different  from  ours. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  work  are  carried  on  in  various  areas. 

3.  People  live  where  they  do  because  of  geographic  conditions. 

4.  Certaiji  characteristics  set  one  country  apart  from  all  others  or  give 
it  individuality. 

5.  People  of  other  areas  make  contributiotis  to  our  welfare. 

6.  Lasting  peace  is  closely  linked  to  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  of  peoples,  individually  and  colleciwely . 


See  Chart  on  p.  58. 
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SECTION  1 

GRADE  SEVEIS 

HOW  CAN  WE  GET  ALONG  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE? 

The  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  are  a diverse  group.  They  are  entering  a 
new  school  with  a type  of  organization  very  different  from  that  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  which  they  have  just  left.  The  individual  is  separated  from  most 
of  his  former  classmates  and  must  adjust  to  new  acquaintances  and  many 
teachers  who  are  total  strangers  to  him.  Where  the  seventh  grade  is  organized 
on  the  departmental  system  and  the  student  changes  classes  and  teachers  at 
the  sound  of  a bell,  he  may  be  confused  for  a period  of  weeks. 

To  help  the  individual  make  adequate  adjustments  to  the  new  situa- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  have  the  first  unit  center  around  the  theme  “Getting 
Acquainted.”  A major  responsibility  of  the  geography  teacher  in  such 
a unit  would  be  to  orient  the  class  concerning  the  new  building.  (See 
Unit  I,  page  63.)  The  class  should  be  taken  on  short  excursions  through 
the  school  buildings  to  locate  classrooms,  shops,  gymnasium,  auditorium, 
etc.  The  pupils  can  make  maps  of  the  building  to  refer  to  later.  If 
the  school  has  duplicated  maps  of  the  building,  the  students  can  be 
taught  to  read  these  maps.  By  such  activity  the  geography  teacher  can 
evaluate  the  map-reading  abilities  of  the  class.  This  will  help  him  plan 
the  map-reading  program  for  the  year.  It  will  be  necessary  also  for  the 
geography  teacher  to  help  the  new  pupils  orient  the  building  in  relation 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Students  must  know  cardinal 
directions  for  effective  map  work.  A period  of  one  week  should  be  ample 
for  this  unit. 

Following  this  orientation  period  a discussion  of  the  problem  “How 
Can  We  Learn  to  Appreciate  Our  Neighbors?”  (See  Unit  II,  page  66) 
will  give  the  seventh  grade  teacher  an  opportunity  to  discover  the  geo- 
graphic background  of  the  class  and  enable  him  to  make  long-range  plans. 
The  students  are  to  have  a part  in  this  planning  period.  After  the  class, 
with  help  and  guidance  from  the  teacher,  has  decided  on  the  first 
problem  for  investigation,  the  students  should  take  an  active  part  in 
all  planning. 

The  seventh  grade  teacher,  like  all  other  secondary  teachers,  is  not 
educating  youth  to  be  geographers  but  is  guiding  youth  to  be  citizens 
with  a geographic  background  of  understanding  and  appreciation.  The 
basic  behavioral  needs  of  youth  are  major  objectives.  With  this  age 
group,  family  living  and  respect  for  all  others  should  receive  great 
emphasis.  There  will  be  opportunities  daily  to  practice  behaviors  worthy 
of  good  citizens,  to  improve  the  individual’s  skill  in  the  use  of  language 
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and  other  expression  skills,  to  teach  scientific  methods  of  work  and  scien- 
tific relationships  and  to  encourage  good  health  habits  and  physical  fit- 
ness. The  activities,  which  are  a part  of  every  unit,  should  show  ways 
of  using  leisure  constructively  and  develop  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Attitudes  and  resultant  behaviors  relative  to  consumer  judgment  and 
salable  skills  should  be  emphasized  and  evaluated. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  he  is  not  only  teaching  a seventh 
grade  class  and  a subject;  he  is  also  guiding  individuals  in  their  personal 
growth  and  development  and  their  social  group  experiences  toward  life 
adjustment  and  social  competence.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  as  much 
and  be  as  much  concerned  about  the  object  of  his  teaching— that  is,  the 
pupil— as  he  is  about  his  subject. 

SEQUENCE 

In  the  seventh  grade  the  student  is  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
peoples  overseas  and  their  environments  which  he  has  not  appropriately 
studied  in  previous  grades.  He  should  realize  more  clearly  the  inter- 
dependence among  world  neighbors.  The  problems  given  here  recognize: 
(1)  needs  of  youth,  (2)  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  regional  studies, 
(3)  the  interdependence  of  people,  and  (4)  the  geographic  analyses  of 
current  events.  When  selecting  problems  from  this  list  or  formulating 
original  titles,  the  teacher  should  remember:  (1)  that  the  needs  of  his 
students  must  be  met,  (2)  that  geography  is  the  study  of  regions  and 
geographic  principles,  (3)  that  gradation  of  learnings  within  the  grade  is 
important,  and  (4)  that  all  learning  should  be  evolved  from  and  with 
youth’s  point  of  view  and  be  meaningful  to  youth. 

The  following  unit  titles  are  merely  suggestive.  It  would  not  he  possible  for 
every  class  to  consider  all  the  problems  listed.  Together  with  their  teacher, 
some  students  will  set  up  other  problems.  Units  to  show  such  planning  in 
actual  use  in  Pennsylvania’s  schools  are  presented.  Some  of  these  problems 
will  serve  better  as  approaches  in  learning  details,  others  as  clinchings  of 
principles  and  understandings: 

suc(;ested  unit  titles 

1.  What  problems  of  getting  along  with  others  in  the  classroom  are 
also  problems  of  world  neighbors  getting  along  with  each  other? 

2.  What  contributions  to  our  welfare  do  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
make? 

3.  How  are  the  various  groups  of  people  interdependent? 

4.  How  is  my  daily  life  influenced  by  current  events  abroad? 

5.  How  do  the  problems  of  home  and  family  living  common  to  all 
peoples  bring  neighbors  closer  together? 
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6.  'U^hat  can  we  learn  from  onr  neighbors  abroad  that  will  help  us 
improve  our  diet  and  health  and  leisure  habits? 

7.  How  are  the  work  opportunities  in  our  community  affected  by 
events  abroad? 

8.  How  can  a knowledge  of  lands  abroad  help  us  become  more  intelli- 
gent consumers  of  goods? 

9.  What  do  we  want  to  know  about  a region  to  help  us  more  fully 
enjoy  traveling  in  that  region? 

10.  How  does  the  art  of  a nation  reflect  some  characteristics  of  the  land 
and  its  people? 

11.  W^hat  traditions  and  interests  have  we  in  common  with  the  people 
of  other  lands? 

12.  Why  is  it  essential  that  we  be  interested  in  the  whole  world.-' 
Why  should  our  world  really  become  one  great  community  of 
neighbors? 

13.  How  have  the  peoples  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  learned  to  live 
successfully  in  difficult  lands? 

14.  What  peoples  of  the  W^estern  Hemisphere  are  adjusting  themselves 
to  difficult  environments? 

15.  W^hy  are  many  Americans  particularly  interested  in  the  countries 
of  western  Europe? 

16.  Why  is  western  Europe  a great  industrial  and  trading  area  as  well 
as  an  agricultural  region? 

17.  Why  are  the  Mediterranean  lands  sometimes  called  “gardens  by 
the  sea”? 

18.  Why  is  it  important  for  me  as  an  American  citizen  to  learn  about 
the  people  and  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a great  Eurasian  country? 

19.  Why  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  American  people  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  peoples  and  regions  of  the  Middle  and  Far 
East? 

20.  'Why  are  the  lands  of  the  Near  East  important  to  us? 

21.  Why  is  Africa  considered  a land  of  pioneers? 

22.  How  has  work  in  Japan  been  affected  by  the  fact  that  Japan  is  an 
island  empire? 

23.  Why  is  China  frequently  a land  of  famine? 

24.  Why  is  rice  a desirable  crop  in  such  a crowded  country  as  China 
or  where  farm  land  is  scarce? 

25.  What  must  I know  about  the  joeople  of  Norway  (Insert  any  country 
to  be  studied)  in  order  that  I can  help  develop  the  “One  World” 
idea? 

26.  What  must  I know  about  the  peoples  ol  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  develop  world  peace? 

27.  What  are  the  agricultural  problems  in  the  Mediterranean  lands? 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  UNITS 

These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Unit 

I: 

Getting  Acquainted 

Unit 

II: 

How  Can  We  Learn  to  Appreciate  Our  Neighbors? 

Unit 

III: 

How  Can  We  Become  Better  Acquainted  with  the  Coun- 
tries of  Our  Ancestors? 

Unit 

IV: 

What  Adjustments  Do  Peojale  of  Mountainous  Lands  Make 
to  Their  Natural  Environments? 

Unit 

V: 

How  Does  the  Way  of  Life  in  Our  Community  and  in  Our 
Nation  Compare  with  That  of  People  Living  in 
Australia? 

Unit 

VI: 

Why  Are  Americans  and  Other  People  So  Greatly  Inter- 
ested in  China? 

Unit 

VII: 

What  Contributions  Are  People  of  Other  Lands  Making  to 
World  Culture  and  Progress? 

Unit 

VIII: 

India:  What  Are  Its  People  and  Customs? 

Unit 

IX: 

What  Is  the  Relationship  Between  Geography  and  Family 
Living? 

NOTES 
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UNIT  I 

ORIENTATION  UNIT — GETTING  ACQUAINTED 


What  New  Pupils  Need 
to  Know 

Suggested  Learning 
Experiences 

Desired  Outcomes 

How  to  get  to  school  and 
home 
Routes 

Money— car  tickets 
Clothing  needs  for 
weather 
Safety  hazards 
Conduct  and  behavior 
problems 

Draw  street  and  route 
maps. 

Walk  around  to  see  safety 
hazards. 

Inspect  gardens  of  school 
and  homes. 

Interview  car  and  bus  con- 
ductors. 

Have  member  of  school 
transportation  committee 
as  speaker. 

Safety  habits 

Self-control 

Group  control 

Promptness 

Freedom  from  fear 

Self-confidence 

Self-reliance 

Thrift 

Foresight 

Ability  to  plan 

Respect  for  property 

Lavatories 

Location 

Cleanliness 

Conservation  of  supplies 
Rules 

Go  to  these  rooms  to  see 
them  and  be  able  to 
find  them  on  each  floor. 

Spell  and  say  the  word 
"lav-a-to-ry”;  plan  for 
self-  and  group-controls. 

Discuss  and  learn  rules. 

Health  habits 
Care  of  property 

Lockers 

Location 

Combination  locks 
Where  to  put  belongings 
How  to  avoid  crowding 
Route  to  use  at  dismissal 

Visit  locker  office. 

Practice  use  of  locks. 

Go  to  lockers  and  put  away 
clothes;  practice  all  cau- 
tions. 

Practice  use  of  stairs  and 
fire  towers. 

Practice  getting  clothes  and 
putting  them  on  outside 
the  lockers. 

Practice  ways  of  avoiding 
overcrowding. 

Freedom  from  fear 

Skill 

Speed 

Honesty 

Courtesy 

Safety 

Schedules  (rosters) 

Areas  of  learning 
Time  allotments 
Where  to  go  and  when 
Where  to  get  informa- 
tion 

Where  and  when  to  find 
teacher 

Make  several  copies  of 
schedule. 

Have  one  copy  posted  in 
the  room. 

Discuss  next  day’s  schedule 
before  leaving. 

Make  floor  plans. 

Take  trips  around  building 
each  day  to  locate  next 
day’s  new  rooms. 

Learn  to  tell  time. 

Visit  office  to  see  school 
file  of  pupil  and  teacher 
rosters. 

Freedom  from  fear 

Self-confidence 

Promptness 

Understanding  of  pro- 
gram 
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ORIENTATION  UNIT— GETTING  ACQUAINTED— Continued 


IVhat  New  Pupils  Need 
to  Know 

Suggested  Learning 
Experiences 

Desired  Outcomes 

Assign  helpers  to  those  in 
need. 

Learn  what  to  do,  where 
and  when  to  go  before 
8:45  A.M. 

Lunch 

Location  of  cafeteria 
Rules— traffic,  cleanliness, 
safety 

Time 

Menus— selection 
Disposal  of  dishes  and 
waste 

Go  to  cafeteria  to  practice 
all  needed  procedures. 

Visit  change  booth  and 
practice  ortlerly  line,  care 
of  money. 

.Send  chilcl  to  get  menu 
each  day. 

Practice  taking  back  dishes 
on  tray. 

Freedom  from  fear 

Flonesty 

Tudgment 

Health 

Cleanliness 

Plan  routes  to  be  used  and 
practice  conduct  on  stairs 
and  in  fire  towers. 

Walk  over  routes  to  be 
used  to  get  to  fountain, 
play  areas,  lavatories. 

Cleanliness 
Health  habits 
Promptness 
Safety 
Skills 

Better  use  of  money 
Citizenship 

Assembly 

Location 

Time 

Conduct  on  the  way 
Audience  behavior 
Seats  to  be  used 
Care  of  property 
Rides 

Go  to  auditorium. 

Find  and  occupy  seats. 
Discuss  behavior. 

Show  what  to  do  for 
special  assembly  seats. 
Practice  leaving. 

Self-  and  group-controls 
Enjoyment 

Library 

Use  of  room  for  reading 
ami  research  and  com- 
mittee work;  taking 
out  book 

Catalogs  and  fdes 

Location  of  books  and 
magazines 

Go  to  library. 

.Arrange  for  instruction  by 
librarian. 

l ake  out  reading  cards. 
Select  and  take  out  books. 
Go  to  library  to  practice. 

Skills 

Improved  tastes 
Increased  reading 
Care  of  property 

Infirmary 

Location 

Excuses  to  go  to  infir- 
mary 
Times 

Visit. 

Send  committee  to  inter- 
view nurse. 

Health  and  safety 
Correction 
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ORIENTATION  UNIT — GETTING  ACQUAINTED— Continued 


What  Neiu  Pupils  Need 
to  Know 

Suggested  Learning 
Experiences 

Desired  Outrmues 

Isolation  room 
Location 

Forms  to  be  used 
Consequences 

Read  and  practice  filling 
out  forms  to  he  used. 
Visit  the  room. 

Read  and  fill  out  a form. 
Discuss  behavior  problem. 

Self-control 
Judgment 
Freedom  from  fear 

Play  spaces 
Location 
Facilities 
Rules 
Time 

Visit  roof. 

Go  over  the  route  to  be 
used. 

Organize  for  group  control. 
•\ssign  time  for  use. 
Discuss  safety. 

Freedom  from  fear 

Safety 

Courtesy 

Self-  and  group-controls 

Responsibility 

Prom  ptness 

Administration 

Location  of  main  office; 
of  principal’s  office 
Learn  names  of  school  ad- 
ministrators and  their 
relation  to  the  pupil 

Visit  offices. 

Be  introduced  to  secreta- 
ries. 

Learn  location  of  roll 
books  and  telephones. 

Get  and  record  telephone 
numbers. 

Practice  what  to  say  and 
where  to  go  when  on 
messenger  service. 

Freedom  from  fear 

Security 

Social  skills 

Understanding  of  school 
and  its  progranr 

Counseling 
Location  of  office 
Names  of  counselors 
Problems  handled 
How  to  get  appointment 

Visit  office. 

Interview  or  call  in  coun- 
selor as  speaker. 

Read  and  fill  out  forms. 

Security 

Freedom  from  fear 
Guidance  for  each  as 
needed 
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UNIT  II 

A RESOURCE  UNIT — HOW  CAN  WE  LEARN  TO  APPRECIATE 

OUR  NEIGHBORS? 

Part  One 

Why  and  What?  (An  Overview) 

Most  geography  teachers  realize  that  we  shall  never  have  a truly  democratic 
society  until  all  people  helieve  that  everyone  should  possess  equal  political  aud 
religious  freedom.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true  of  a great  many  citizens  of 
this  country.  Every  alert  individual  realizes  that,  in  spite  of  great  progress 
in  geographic  education,  prejudice  and  discrimination  still  exist. 

The  schools  of  the  country  have  done  much  to  promote  better  inter- 
cultural  relations  among  pupils  arid  parents.  However,  many  of  our 
children  come  from  homes  where  bigotry  and  intolerance  still  prevail. 
Many  of  them  truly  believe  that  “Members  of  the  white  race  are  more 
intelligent  than  those  of  the  black.”— “All  Japanese-Americans  are  dis- 
loyal to  the  United  States.”— “All  Jews  are  rich.”— “All  Italians  have  quick 
tempers.” 

Of  course  not  many  people  believe  all  of  these  pernicious  stereotypes, 
but  nearly  everyone  has  at  least  one  pet  prejudice  which  he  jealously 
guards  against  all  scientific,  ethical,  geographic,  or  logical  consideration. 

This  raises  several  important  questions:  (1)  Should  geographic  educa- 
tion do  something  about  this  problem?  (2)  What  can  geography  do? 
(3)  How  can  geography  attack  it?  These  are  the  questions  with  which 
we  shall  deal  in  this  resource  unit. 

Our  schools  exist  to  give  the  childreu  experience  in  democratic  living  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  adult  citizenship  in  America.  De- 
mocracy cannot  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  hate,  distrust,  envy,  and  fear.  The 
promise  of  democracy  is  lost  unless  a progressive  solution  is  worked  out  for 
all  people.  All  forces  of  good  should  develop  an  attack  on  the  problem.  There- 
fore, there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  geography  course  of 
study. 

No  two  schools  can  use  the  same  program,  because  no  two  schools  have 
the  same  problems  confronting  them.  In  a great  many  schools  there 
exist  tensions  which  should  receive  pronqDt  treatment;  in  others,  where 
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the  school  population  is  more  homogeneous,  the  problem  must  be  con- 
sidered from  a different  point  of  view.  Each  school  will  have  to  decide 
on  its  own  methods,  materials,  and  means  of  cooperation  with  com- 
munity agencies  interested  in  the  same  problems.  We  must  also  point 
out  that  an  educational  program  must  not  only  make  contact  with  those 
in  school;  it  must  make  contact  in  many  ways  with  those  adults  from 
various  geographic  regions  who  can  by  word  and  deed  contribute  richly 
to  or  destroy  all  that  the  school  is  striving  to  do. 

Knowledge,  unless  translated  into  action,  exists  as  excess  mental 
baggage.  Planning  assembly  programs  that  use  all  children  who  have 
contributions  to  make  is  a demonstration  of  democracy  in  action.  In- 
viting outstanding  members  of  racial  and  nationality  groups  from  several 
geographic  regions  to  the  school,  thereby  developing  an  appreciation  of 
their  contributions,  is  important.  Relating  issues  of  school  tensions  to 
community  problems  of  a similar  nature  can  serve  to  give  a broader 
understanding  of  what  is  involved.  Recognizing  ability  in  any  field- 
social,  intellectual,  artistic,  or  mechanical— may  lead  to  appreciation  of 
people  who,  on  the  surface,  appear  to  be  different  because  their  im- 
mediate ancestors  came  from  various  geographic  areas. 

In  order  to  use  this  or  any  other  intercultural  unit  successfully,  it  must  be 
developed  in  a favorable  atmosphere.  This  condition  will  exist  only  if  the 
principal,  teachers,  and  all  members  of  the  staff  having  any  contact  with  the 
children,  actively  contribute  to  the  program. 

This  resource  unit  can  make  only  a little  scratch  on  a tremendously 
large  surface.  Suggestions  are  developed  for  three  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  intercultural  relations  through  geographic  understandings. 
They  are: 

1.  Geographic 

2.  Cultural 

I 

3.  Religious 

Each  approach  will  be  presented  separately  lor  purposes  of  clarity  and 
organization;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  various  combinations  can  be 
made  in  the  approach.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  none  of  the  three 
will  be  specific  enough  for  a given  situation  in  a given  classroom  or 
school.  In  that  case,  perhaps,  the  learning  activities,  bibliography,  or 
evaluation  techniques  will  prove  helpful. 
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Part  Two 

Learning  Activities 

A.  Introductory 

1.  Discviss  meaning  of  the  word  prejudice. 

Derivation  of  word 

Difference  between  relatively  harmless  and  harmful  prejudices 

2.  Make  a survey  of  prejudices  existing  in  the  class  or  observed  by 
its  members. 

3.  Study  how  prejudices  have  affected  families. 

4.  Collect  news  items  proving  the  existence  of  prejudices  in  the 
world  today. 

5.  Discuss  reasons  for  the  existence  of  prejudice. 

6.  Make  a map  of  the  community  or  city,  showing  where  different 
nationality  groups  have  settled.  Discuss  reasons  for  the  dis- 
tribution. 

7.  Discuss  the  results  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  on  the  victim, 
on  the  aggressor,  and  on  society  as  a whole. 

8.  Read  and  discuss  the  pamphlet  ProJ)ing  Our  Prejudices  by 
Hortense  Powdermaker. 

B.  Let  the  Facts  Speak  (The  use  of  geography  to  examine  prejudice) 
The  ways  of  thinking  geographically  are  powerful  weapons  to  use 

against  the  forces  of  intolerance  and  misunderstanding.  Geography  recog- 
nizes the  common  origin  of  races  and  does  not  assume  that  there  are 
pure  races  or  that  there  are  unique  racial  characteristics.  Racial  blood 
differences,  we  know,  do  not  exist.  Hair  and  skin  differences  do  exist, 
but  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  inferiority  or  superiority. 

Correct  thinking,  when  it  is  developed,  can  prevent  the  fixation  of  many 
fallacies.  Generalizing  with  too  little  data,  confusing  fact  and  asstnnp- 
tion,  and  applying  conclusions  to  unrelated  data  are  common  mistakes 
which  lead  straight  to  undesirable  thinking  about  races,  religions,  and 
nationalities  that  happen  to  be  different  from  our  own.  The  whole 
concept  of  differences  needs  clarification  among  youngsters.  It  must  be 
made  clear  that  a difference  in  geographic  origins,  in  appearance,  or  in 
manner,  custom,  speech,  or  dress  is  not  a sign  of  a better  or  poorer  human 
being. 

The  evil  that  can  come  about  as  a result  of  distorting  facts  about  geography, 
race,  religion,  and  nationality  must  he  apparent  to  all  people  today.  It  seems 
that  even  children  can  be  led  to  understand  this.  This  resource  unit  will  help 
the  teacher  to  make  the  study  of  this  unit  interesting.  Even  if  only  a .lijtle 
better  understanding  and  action  result,  the  effort  and  experience  will  be  well 
rewarded. 
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1.  Present  the  familiar  situation,  “If  there  were  a ladder  standing 
against  a building,  would  you  walk  under  it.-'”  Discuss  the  super- 
stition involved.  Make  a list  of  other  superstitions  that  the 
children  know.  Attempt  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  a superstition. 

2.  Choose  one  or  tw'o  superstitions  like  the  one  about  placing  a 
horsehair  in  water  and  try  it  out  as  a scientific  experiment.  From 
the  results,  draw  the  obvious  conclusions  and  make  as  detailed  a 
comparison  as  possible  betw'een  superstition  and  fact. 

3.  Discuss  the  reasons  various  people  have  for  holding  on  to  super- 
stitions. 

4.  Read  a pamphlet  on  the  fight  against  germs  to  get  an  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  a scientist  works  to  combat  superstition.  Re- 
ports, oral  or  written,  would  be  appropriate. 

5.  With  the  background  of  some  of  the  learning  activities  already 
given,  w'l'ite  and  discuss  how  to  go  about  disproving  the  following 
statements: 

a.  All  Orientals  are  sneaky. 

b.  Mexicans  are  dirty. 

c.  All  Scottish  people  are  stingy. 

Distant  groups  were  purposely  selected  lor  this  first  attempt  at 
developing  a scientific  way  of  judging  people.  Collecting  geo- 
graphic data  from  reliable  sources,  checking  all  facts,  stating  con- 
clusions that  are  in  harmony  with  the  facts— these  things  should  be 
done  carefully  without  formalizing  the  intellectual  process  that  is 
here  involved.  The  common  fault  of  generalizing  on  meager  in- 
formation should  be  constantly  exposed  as  the  loose  talk  of  the 
intolerant  and  the  prejudiced. 

6.  Read  appropriate  portions  of  Races  of  Mankind,  by  Ruth  Benedict 
and  Gene  Weltfish,  to  get  an  elementary  understanding  of  the 
meanings  of  geography,  race,  religion,  and  nationality. 

7.  Make  reports  on  the  following  topics: 

a.  How  did  Hitler  use  false  ideas  about  race? 

b.  What  are  the  main  races  of  mankind? 

c.  Why  are  many  ideas  of  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  [udaism 
alike?  (Use  One  God,  by  Florence  Mary  Fitch) 

d.  Why  are  there  so  many  different  nationality  groups  in  our 
United  States? 

e.  From  w'hat  geographic  areas  have  our  people  come? 

8.  Make  drawings  of  racial  types.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  great  varia- 
tions exist  among  the  members  of  any  one  race. 

9.  Mark  on  a world  outline  map  the  places  of  national  origin  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  the  school.  Graphs  could  also  be  made. 
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10.  Test  the  accuracy  of  understanding  of  geography,  race,  religion, 
and  nationality  by  asking  for  the  racial  identification  of  each  of  the 
following: 


Chinese 

h.  Buddhist 

o.  Scotsman 

Negro 

i.  Puerto  Rican 

p.  Caucasian 

Jew 

j.  Englishman 

q.  Arabian 

Turk 

k.  Mongolian 

r.  Japanese 

American 

1.  Catholic 

s.  Christian 

Hindu 

m.  Mexican 

t.  Frenchman 

Spaniard 

n.  Mohammedan 

11.  Trace  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  master  race  from  about 
1930  to  the  present.  Relate  the  investigation  to  the  time  of  World 
War  II. 

12.  Pose  two  questions  for  discussion: 

a.  Does  our  Constitution  allow  the  grouping  of  people  as  superior 
or  inferior?  Locate  and  read  the  portions  of  the  Constitution 
that  prohibit  this. 

b.  Are  there  Americans  who  prove  by  what  they  say  and  do,  that 
they  think  other  Americans  are  inferior?  Discuss  experiences. 

13.  Collect  and  post  under  the  following  bulletin-board  headings  (a) 
This  is  America  and  (b)  This  is  Deinocracy  pictures  that  show  co- 
operation or  true  American  behavior.  Pictorial  magazines  and 
newspapers  can  be  used  for  this. 

Discuss  the  pictures  and  relate  what  they  show  concerning  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

14.  List  the  common  prejudices  that  pupils  know  about  cultural  groups 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Plan  how  to  get  at  the  facts  to  prove  or  disprove  a given  stereotype. 
Personal  investigation,  reading,  invited  outside  speakers,  invited 
teachers  who  belong  to  the  cultural  group  in  question,  and  films 
are  suggested  as  learning  activities.  It  is  important  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  in  written  or  oral  form;  or  in  the  form  of  posters, 
graphs,  or  scrapbooks. 

15.  Discuss  what  is  meant  when  a person  is  described  as  “being  dif- 
ferent.” Point  out  the  fact  that  “different”  does  not  mean  superior 
or  inferior. 

16.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  motto  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
discuss  its  implications. 

C.  Let  the  Record  Speak  (The  use  of  cultural  and  geographic  differ- 
ences as  a means  of  developing  intercultural  understanding) 

The  class  is  a community.  In  many  ways  it  reflects  the  problems  that  con- 
cern our  city,  state,  and  nation.  Tensions  often  exist  both  within  and  among 
cultural  groups;  bad  feeling  may  be  above  or  below  the  surface;  pupils  may 
or  may  not  be  friendly  toward  each  other.  There  are  good  and  bad  leaders; 
some  children  follow  blindly,  others  show  some  independence  of  action.  Intel- 
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ligence  is  endowed  variously — this,  too,  in  the  classroom  as  in  larger  com- 
munities, leaves  its  mark  on  the  intercullural  attitudes  that  young  people 
acquire.  Some  have  enough  money,  others  must  learn  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  it.  It’s  a tremendous  complex  of  differences.  The  teacher  is  faced  with 
the  task  of  resolving  some  of  them. 

Further  complications  set  in  when  geographic,  racial,  religious,  and 
national  minorities  are  part  of  the  composite  scene.  It’s  a difficult  job  to 
develop  democratic  behavior  in  the  daily  personal  and  group  relation- 
ships in  the  school  and  in  the  outside  community.  Yet,  this  job  must 
receive  attention;  otherwise,  the  school  can  be  charged  with  closing  its 
eyes  to  an  urgent  fundamental  need.  Rights  and  responsibilities  must 
be  clearly  taught  and  understood.  Sympathy,  friendliness,  and  patience 
must  temper  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils.  An  appreciation  of 
the  contributions  of  different  geographic  groups  must  be  developed 
through  learning  activities  that  are  interesting  and  concrete  enough  to 
influence  the  behavior  of  youngsters. 

The  following  suggestions  can  help  make  young  people  of  various 
geographic  origins  regard  each  other  as  worth-while  human  beings  so 
that  America  will  keep  moving  toward  its  ideals  of  humanity  and  justice. 

1.  Make  a survey  of  the  major  geographic  groups  represented  in  this 
country,  considering  when  and  why  they  came  here,  and  where 
they  settled. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  locate  and  mark  concen- 
trations of  different  groups.  Use  maps  of  your  own  town  for  the 
same  purpose. 

3.  Make  graphs  showing: 

a.  Number  of  immigrants  to  this  country  over  periods  of  several 
years 

b.  Number  of  immigrants  from  different  countries  of  the  world 

c.  Number  and  origin  of  foreign-born  citizens  living  in  this 
country  at  present 

d.  Composition  of  class  according  to  national  background 

4.  Study  immigration  tides  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  labor  when 
America’s  basic  industries  were  being  developed.  For  example: 

a.  Importation  of  Negro  slaves  from  Africa  to  work  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South 

b.  Use  of  Chinese  coolie  labor  to  help  build  the  western  railroads 

c.  Slavic  immigration  to  the  Allegheny  Valley  in  Pennsylvania  to 
work  in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  and  in  the  steel  mills 

5.  Prepare  a program  of  songs  and  dances  from  different  cultural 
groups.  Use  native  costumes  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

6.  Compare  words  which  are  nearly  the  same  in  English  as  they  are  in 
a foreign  language. 
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7.  Listen  to  recordings  of  niiisic  written  by  members  of  groups  being 
studied. 

8.  Listen  to  and  compare  recordings  of  folk  music  of  groups  being 
studied. 

9.  Visit  art  museums  to  see  famous  works  of  art  of  the  native  country 
of  each  of  the  groups  under  consideration. 

10.  Look  at  paintings  done  by  Americans  of  various  racial  or  national 
origins. 

1 1.  Make  a study  of  the  handicrafts  typical  of  certain  geographic  groups. 
For  example,  the  needlework  of  the  Italian  women,  the  pottery  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

12.  kind  the  sources  of  some  popular  American  dishes  such  as  goulash, 
corn  bread,  spaghetti. 

13.  Make  designs  that  are  similar  in  motif  to  those  that  have  distinct 
national  character.  Apply  these  designs  to  handkerchiefs,  clothing, 
curtains,  ceramics,  and  tablecloths. 

14.  Invite  speakers  from  various  intercidtural  organizations  to  tell  of 
the  contributions  of  their  groups  to  American  life. 

15.  Prepare  an  exhibit  of  arts  and  handicrafts  typical  of  various 
national  and  racial  groups. 

1().  Read  and  disctiss  poems  and  folk  tales  of  other  countries. 

17.  Discuss  the  effects  of  improved  transportation  and  communication 
on  bringing  people  together. 

18.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  war  on  intercidtural  understanding. 

19.  Let  children  make  scrapbooks  entitled 

a.  Famous  People  of  My  Race 

b.  People  Like  Me 

20.  Find  out  the  racial  and/or  geographic  backgrounds  of  famous 
Americans  living  today. 

21.  Discuss  motion  pictures  having  authentic  geographic  material.  If 
possible  see  some  outstanding  examples  of  this  type  of  picture. 

22.  Flave  children  ask  parents  and  grandparents  to  tell  them  about  the 
life  they  led  in  other  countries  and  their  reasons  for  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

23.  Collect  and  compare  folk  tales  that  have  been  told  to  the  children 
by  the  adults  in  their  families.  These  may  also  be  compared  with 
stories  that  children  have  read. 

24.  Write  and  produce  a pageant  which  will  illustrate  the  contribu- 
tions that  immigrants  have  made  to  the  United  States. 

25.  Arrange  a folk  festival  which  will  illustrate  folk  songs  and  dances 
of  groups  represented  in  class,  school,  or  neighborhood. 

26.  Visit  a folk  festival,  if  it  is  held  during  the  time  the  class  is  work- 
ing on  this  topic. 
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27.  Relate  economic  status  to  causes  of  prejudice.  Children  are 
prejudiced  early  by  quality  of  dress,  amount  of  spending  money 
received,  and  kinds  of  homes  their  classmates  live  in.  Adults  very 
readily  classify  occupations  on  a scale  of  desirability.  It  is  im- 
portant that  children  come  to  realize  that  all  honest  work  makes 
a necessary  contribution  to  society. 

28.  Have  pupils  correspond  with  children  in  other  lands.  (Use  facili- 
ties of  Junior  Red  Cross) 

29.  Paint  a frieze  that  will  show  the  Americanization  of  an  immigrant 
family. 

30.  Study  the  biographies  of  outstanding  representatives  of  the  geo- 
graphic groups  under  consideration. 

31.  Visit  community  agencies,  churches,  stores,  markets,  restaurants, 
intercultural  agencies  which  serve  the  different  groiq^s  in  the  city. 

32.  Use  bulletin  boards  or  scrapbooks  that  have  as  their  theme: 

a.  Who’s  Who? 

b.  Hall  of  Fame 

c.  Do  You  Know? 

33.  Use  any  current  radio  programs  which  are  pertinent  to  the  problem. 

34.  Study  the  achievements  of  members  of  different  geographic  groups 
in  the  following  fields: 

a.  Scientific  research 


(1)  Medicine 

(4) 

Chemistry 

(2)  Agriculture 

(5) 

Communication 

(3)  Industry 
The  arts 

(<3) 

Transportation 

(1)  Music— classical  a n d 

(7) 

Theater  — playwriting, 

modern 

acting,  stage  designing. 

(2)  Literature 

lighting 

(3)  Painting 

(8) 

The  dance 

(4)  Sculpture 

(9) 

Radio  and  motion  pic- 

(5) Architecture 

tures 

(6)  Interior  decoration- 

(10) 

Industrial  arts— textiles, 

furniture,  rugs,  wall 

metals,  ceramics,  plas- 

paper, draperies. 

tics 

lamps,  pictures,  and 
other  decorative  ar- 
ticles 

Government 

(1)  Local 

(2)  State 

(3)  National 

(11) 

Commercial  art 
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D.  Let  Religion  Speak 

Children  are  aware  of  religious  differences.  It’s  a fact  that  even  the  very 
young  may  have  strong  religious  prejudices.  These  are  often  expressed  in 
name-calling,  formation  of  cliques  and  gangs,  and  fighting.  Yet  close  examina- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  various  religions  will  reveal  many  elements  that  should 
promote  rather  than  destroy  unity. 

This  part  of  the  unit  presents  learning  activities  that  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  thought  about  some  of  the  important  similarities  of  Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism,  and  Judaism.  No  more  than  that  is  intended. 

This  is  a job  to  be  done  delicately  and  with  sensitivity.  It  is  a job 
that  adult  groups  are  attempting  today.  We  in  the  schools  may  have  a 
part  in  helping  to  form  desirable  interreligious  attitudes.  Many  of  the 
following  activities  will  depend  upon  local  acceptance  of  such  a program. 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  religious  groups  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Discuss  various  definitions  of  religion. 

3.  Discuss  standards  of  right  and  wrong  as  taught  in  every  religion. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  all  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  worship 
the  same  God  and  base  their  principles  on  the  same  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

4.  Some  children  may  wish  to  read  and  discuss  One  God^  by  Florence 
Mary  Fitch. 

5.  Make  a collection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  which  tell 
of  incidents  that  demonstrate  the  fact  that  members  of  one  geo- 
graphic group  can  work  with  and  help  those  of  another.  There 
are  many  such  stories  being  printed,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
armed  forces. 

6.  If  local  conditions  make  such  action  advisable  invite  a priest,  a 
minister,  and  a rabbi  to  visit  the  class  to  talk  to  the  children  and 
answer  their  questions. 

7.  Visit  a Jewish  synagogue,  a Catholic  church,  and  a Protestant 
church.  Arrange,  in  each  case,  to  have  the  rabbi,  priest,  or  minister 
present  to  show  the  children  around,  and  answer  their  questions. 

8.  Write  and  produce  plays  demonstrating  religions  living  together. 
Plan  assembly  programs  or  pageants  to  celebrate  Jewish  and 
Christian  festivals  which  occur  at  approximately  the  same  time  of 
the  year. 

9.  Study  biographies  of  some  outstanding  religious  leaders  and  their 
contributions  to  American  life. 

10.  Examine  prayers  and  hymns  used  by  members  of  different  faiths  for 
points  of  similarity. 

11.  Discuss  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  this  country 
for  religious  freedom.  Visit  old  churches. 


See  bibliography  at  conclusion  of  this  unit. 
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12.  Examine  newspapers  and  magazines  for  examples  of  religious 
tolerance  and  intolerance  in  modern  times. 

13.  Discuss  the  effects  of  intolerance  on  life  in  America. 

14.  Collect  and  display  pictures  of  the  interiors  of  churches  and 
synagogues,  of  various  religious  services,  and  of  symbols  used  by 
diEerent  religious  groups. 

15.  Collect  copies  of  and  discuss  some  of  the  great  paintings  inspired 
by  religion  to  see  how'  religion  has  influenced  art. 

16.  Study  pictures  of  famous  stained-glass  windows  found  in  some  of 
the  great  churches  of  the  world  to  find  the  influence  of  common 
beliefs  in  religion. 

17.  Have  children  make  designs  of  stained-glass  windows  using  religious 
symbols. 

18.  Listen  to  recordings  of  religious  music  by  famous  choruses,  and 
discuss  the  emotions  which  these  engender.  Include  Negro 
spirituals. 

19.  Read  and  analyze  poems  which  present  ethical  standards  that  are 
expressed  by  many  religions. 

20.  Study  poems  based  on  religious  legends. 

21.  Study  poems,  stories,  w’ar  correspondents’  reports,  letters,  and  mes- 
sages from  the  battle  fronts  which  express  religious  sentiments. 

22.  Point  out  that  no  one  can  be  a good  Catholic,  a good  Protestant 
or  a good  Jew  if  he  does  not  practice  “charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none.” 

Part  Three 

Resources 

There  are  many  books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of 
intercultural  relations.  There  are  also  many  organizations  which  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better  understanding  among 
people  of  different  racial,  religious,  and  geographic  backgrounds.  Litera- 
ture and  films  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  these  organizations.  Listed 
here  are  books  which  are  readily  available,  and  films  w'hich  can  be 
obtained  from  conveniently  located  organizations.  Some  of  the  books 
contain  excellent  bibliographies.  Attention  is  called  to  those  in 
Americans  All,  published  in  1942  by  the  Department  of  Supervisors  and 
Directors  of  Instruction  of  the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  in  Get  Together  A?nericans  by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois. 
There  is  also  a very  extensive  list  of  materials  in  the  bibliography  file 
of  the  libraries  under  Intercultural  Education. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  for  Teachers 

Adamic,  Louis,  From  Many  Lands.  New  York,  Harper,  1940. 

Allard,  Alexander,  American  Counterpoint.  New  York,  John  Day,  1943. 
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American  Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom,  The  Genetic  Bases  for 
Democracy,  1939. 

—Races  in  a Democracy.  1939. 

Ashley-Montagti,  Montague  Francis,  Man’s  Most  Dangerous  Myth— The  Fallacy  of  Race. 
New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1942. 

Benedict,  Ruth,  Race:  Science  and  Politics.  New  York,  Modern  Age,  1940. 

Benedict,  Ruth,  and  Weltfisli,  Gene.  The  Races  of  Mankind.  New  Y'ork,  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlets,  1943. 

Boas,  Franz,  Races,  Language  and  Culture.  New  Y'ork,  Macmillan  Co.,  1940. 

Brown.  Francis  J.,  Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1937. 

Buck,  Pearl,  What  America  Means  to  Me.  New  York,  John  Day,  1943. 

Bunche,  R.  T.,  A World  View  of  Race.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Associates  in  Negro  Folk 
Education,  1936. 

Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America,  An  American  Answer  to  Intolerance.  1939. 

— We’re  All  Americans.  1941. 

Dahlhert,  Gunner,  Race,  Reason  and  Rubbish.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1943. 

DuBois,  Rachel  (Davis)  , Get  Together  Americans.  New  Y'ork,  Harper,  1943. 

Embree.  E.  R.,  Brown  Americans,  the  Story  of  a Tenth  of  the  Nation.  New  York,  Viking 
Press,  1943. 

Fairchild,  Henry  Pratt,  Immigrant  Backgrounds.  New  York,  J.  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 
1927. 

Fitch,  Florence  Mary,  One  God.  New  York,  Lothrop,  1944. 

Klineberg,  Otto,  Race  Difference.  New  York,  Harper,  1935. 

Lasker,  Bruno,  Race  Attitudes  in  Children.  New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1929. 

Lee,  A.  M.,  and  Humphrey,  N.  D.,  Race  Riot.  New  York,  Dryden  Press,  1943. 

Linton,  Ralph,  The  Science  of  Man  in  the  World  Crisis.  New  York,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1945. 

Locke,  .\.  L.,  and  Stern,  B.  J.,  When  Peoples  Meet.  New  York,  Progressive  Edtication 
Association,  1942. 

McWilliams,  Carey,  Brothers  Voider  the  Skin.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1943. 

Myers,  Gustavus,  History  of  Bigotry  in  the  United  States.  New  Y'ork,  Random  House, 
1943. 

NEA  Department  of  Superintendence  and  Directors  of  Instruction,  Americans  All,  1942. 

— Unity  Through  Understanding,  1942. 

Patilmier,  Hilak,  and  Schaufller,  R.  FL,  Democracy  Days.  New  York,  Dodd  Mead,  1942, 

Powdermaker,  Hortense,  Probing  Our  Prejudices.  New  Y'ork,  Harper,  1944. 

Reid,  I.  1).,  The  Negro  Immigrant.  New  Y'ork,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939. 

Schicke,  B.  J.,  Alien  Americans.  New  York,  Y'iking  Press,  1936. 

Survey  Graphic,  Calling  America.  1939. 

Syrkin,  Marie,  Your  School,  Your  Children.  New  Y'ork,  I..  B.  Fisher,  1944. 

Vickery,  W.  E.,  and  Cole,  S.  G.,  Intercultural  Education  in  American  Schools.  New 
York,  Harper,  1943, 

Ydckery,  W.  E.,  and  T’rager,  FL  G.,  One  Nation  Indivisible.  New  York,  State  Council 
of  Defense,  1942. 

White,  A.  M.  G.,  and  Tobitt,  Janet,  One  Act  Trips  Abroad.  New  York,  Dutton,  1941. 

Yeiser,  Idabelle,  The  Curriculum  As  An  Integrating  Force  for  Ethnic  Variations.  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University,  1944. 
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Books  for  Children 

Addams,  J.,  Twenty  Years  At  Hull  House.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1910. 

—The  Second  Twenty  Years  At  Hull  House.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1930. 

Beard,  Anne  E.,  Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens,  New  York,  1 homas  Y.  Crowell  Co,,  1922. 

Bok,  Edward,  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1920. 

Chase,  Stuart,  and  Tyler,  Marian,  Mexico.  A Study  of  Two  Americas.  New  Y’ork, 
Macmillan  Co.,  1931. 

Cuthbert,  Marion,  We  Sing  America.  New  York,  Friendship  Press,  1936. 

DuBois,  Rachel  (Davis),  The  Germans  in  American  Life.  Netv  York,  Nelson,  1936. 

Eaton,  Allen  H.,  Immigrant  Gifts  to  American  Life.  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 1932. 

Fast,  Howard  Melvin,  Freedom  Road.  New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pierce,  1944. 

—Haym  Salomon,  Son  of  Liberty.  New  York,  J.  Messner,  Inc.,  1941. 

Fauset,  Arthur  Huff,  Lor  Freedom.  Philadelphia,  Franklin,  1927. 

Levinger,  Mrs.  Fima  C.,  In  Many  Lands.  New  York,  Black  Publishing  Co.,  1923. 

Shackleford,  Jane  Dabney,  Child’s  Story  of  the  Negro.  Washington,  Associated  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  1936. 

Woodson,  C.  O.,  Negro  Makers  of  History.  Washington,  .Associated  Publishers,  1938. 


SONGBOOKS 


Botsford,  Florence  Hudson,  Lolk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples.  A’ols.  I and  II.  New  A’ork, 
The  Woman’s  Press,  I92TI922. 

Canciones  panamericanas;  Songs  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  Silver  Burdett,  1942. 

Dett,  R.,  Nathaniel,  Ed.,  Religious  Folk  Songs  of  the  Negro.  Hampton,  Va.,  Hampton 
Institute  Press,  1927. 

Deutsch,  Leonard,  Com.,  A Treasury  of  the  World’s  Finest  Folk  Sonss.  New  York 
Howell,  Soskin,  1942. 

Downes,  Olin,  and  Siegmeister,  Elie,  A Treasury  of  American  Song.  New  York,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1943. 

Lmscott,  Eloise  Hubbard,  Ed.,  Folk  Songs  of  Old  New  England.  New  York,  Macmillan 
Co.,  1939. 

Lomax,  J.  A.,  and  Lomax,  .Alan,  Comp.,  American  Ballads  and  Folk  Son<rs  New  York 
Macmillan  Co.,  1934. 

-Our  Singing  Country.  New  A’ork,  Macmillan  Co.,  1941. 

Sandburg,  Carl,  The  American  Songbag.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1927. 

Van  Loon  Hendrik  Willem,  and  Castagnetta,  Grace,  Folk  .Songs  of  Many  Lands. 
New  Aork,  Simon  & Schuster,  1938. 


Visual  Aids 

16mm.  Sound  Motion  Pictures: 

Airplane  Changes  Our  AVorld  Map 
-Argentina 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Mexico 
Backward  Civilization 
Belgium  the  Beautiful 
Brazil 

Children  of  China 

Children  of  Holland  (Supplement 
No.  1) 

Children  of  Switzerland 
Chile 


Citizens  of  the  Future 
Coffee  Democracy 
Czechoslovakia 
French  Canadian  Children 
(.ood  Neighbors 
Highlights  of  1936  Olvmpics 
Holland  and  the  Dutch 
Indian  Temples 
Land  of  Mexico 
Mayaland  Today 
Mexican  Children 
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Mexican  Mural 
Mexico,  Native  Arts  of  Old 
Navajo  Children 
Navajo  Indians 
New  England  Fishermen 
People  of  Canada 
People  of  Hawaii 
People  of  Mexico 
People  of  Western  China 
People  of  the  Congo 
Peru 


Peru  Faces  Today 
Poland 

Rio  the  Magnificent 
Rumania 
Rural  England 
Sons  of  Liberty 
Story  of  Dr.  Carver 
Story  of  Dr.  Jenner 
Wandering  Through  China 
Watussi  of  Africa 


NOTES 
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UNIT  III 

HOW  CAN  WE  BECOME  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  COUNTRIES 

OF  OUR  ANCESTORS? 

I.  Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

In  a discussion  of  world  happenings  of  the  day,  the  question 
arose,  “What  makes  America  great?”  One  of  the  answers  was 
“The  mixed  population.”  The  question  “Why?”  brought  a flood 
of  answers.  The  teacher  remarked  that  Americans  all  came  from 
Europe  at  one  time  or  another.  Whether  they  came  twenty-hve 
years  ago  or  200  years  ago  doesn’t  matter;  what  really  matters  is 
the  fact  that  our  people  wanted  to  leave  their  homelands  for  better 
opportunities  and  freedom. 

The  teacher  then  asked,  “How  many  have  a grandparent  or  great- 
grandparent  who  came  from  Sweden?  Scotland?  Norway? 
Czechoslovakia?  Yugoslavia?  Italy?  Germany?  France?  Eng- 
land?” 

II.  Orientation 

When  the  countries  had  been  listed  on  the  blackboard,  the 
teacher  continued; 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  the  countries 
which  our  ancestors  left  and  try  to  discover  why  they  wished  to 
leave  there,  wouldn’t  it?  Suppose  we  form  in  groups,  each  group 
studying  a country  from  which  their  ancestors  came.  Your  job  will 
be  an  important  one,  for  you  will  have  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  class 
all  the  things  they  will  want  to  know  about  this  country.  There 
are  enough  of  us  so  that  we  can  have  five  committees  working  on 
five  different  countries  at  the  same  time.  Seven  of  you  had  an 
ancestor  who  lived  in  Sweden.  Suppose  you  seven  form  the  com- 
mittee which  will  report  to  us  on  Sweden,  and  so  on  with  the 
other  countries.” 

III.  Learning  Period 

A.  Now  what  will  your  committee  be  interested  in  finding  out 
about  this  country?  Pupils  develop  items: 

1.  What  kind  of  place  is  it?  (surface,  climate) 

2.  What  natural  resources  does  the  country  have? 

3.  What  work  do  the  people  do  and  why? 

Study  several  industries. 

4.  What  do  the  people  have  to  sell?  From  what  ports  are 
these  products  sent? 

5.  What  are  the  people  like?  (their  traits  and  customs) 

6.  Where  have  groups  of  these  people  settled  in  the  United 
States? 

7.  What  customs  did  they  bring  with  them? 
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8.  Try  to  find  out  about  the  time  your  people  came  to 
America.  If  possible,  check  the  history  of  their  country  to 
find  what  the  political  situation  was  at  that  time.  Does 
this  shed  any  light  on  why  your  people  wanted  to  leave 
that  country? 

Some  may  finish  the  work  on  their  topics  before  the  others  and 
some  may  have  shorter  topics;  so  when  your  committee  gets  to- 
gether, plan  some  activity  for  your  group  or  for  individual  mem- 
bers of  your  committee,  such  as 

1.  Presenting  a display  of  handicraft  of  that  country 

2.  Mural  showing  the  life  of  that  country 

3.  Charts  showing  products 

4.  Diorama  showing  the  life  of  the  people 

5.  Sketches  of  the  country 

6.  Talk  by  a person  from  that  country  who  is  now  living  in 
the  community 

7.  Writing  of  a short  play  which  would  bring  in  an  interest- 
ing custom  of  the  people 

B.  The  committees  met  in  their  groups  and  decided  on  their 
chairmen.  The  chairmen  listed  the  members  and  gave  them 
a chance  to  select  the  topic  on  which  they  wished  to  work. 
The  chairmen  met  with  the  teacher  after  school  to  plan  the 
work  and  activity  which  the  group  planned  to  do.  The  teacher 
gave  each  chairman  a card  (5"x8")  on  which  he  was  to  list 
the  members  of  his  committee  and  give  a report  at  the  end 
of  the  week  on  how  the  members  were  progressing  in  their 
work. 

To  make  sure  that  each  member  of  the  committee  had  a com- 
plete picture  of  the  country,  he  read  all  the  material  given  on  the 
country  in  his  text  or  one  other  reference  book  and  answered  the 
general  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher  for  each  group.  After 
this  work  was  done,  he  handed  his  paper  to  the  chairman  and  be- 
gan his  special  topic. 

riie  chairman  was  responsible  for  seeing  that: 

1.  Each  member  did  the  required  reading. 

2.  Each  member  had  some  material  for  his  topic. 

3.  The  weekly  report  on  the  work  of  his  committee  was 
handed  to  the  teacher,  emphasizing  work  habits  and  atti- 
tude toward  work. 

4.  Questions  on  his  country  were  prepared  to  test  the  class 
after  the  reports  were  given. 

5.  The  materials  needed  for  the  activity  were  ready  for  the 
students  when  they  had  finished  the  topics. 

Each  member  was  responsible  for: 

1.  Reading  all  available  material  about  the  entire  country. 

2.  Preparing  his  topic. 
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3.  Two  or  three  questions  to  ask  the  class  alter  his  topic  had 
been  given. 

4.  Any  charts  or  graphs  or  pictures  to  make  his  talk  more 
comprehensive. 

5.  His  share  of  the  activity. 

IV.  Culminating  Activity 

When  most  of  the  committees  had  completed  their  work,  one 
group  began  to  give  the  picture  of  the  land  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  come.  The  chairman  had  charge  of  the  lesson. 
Each  one  gave  his  report,  using  pictures,  graphs,  and  maps  to  make 
his  topic  clear.  He  then  asked  questions  of  the  class  on  the  ma- 
terial he  had  presented.  The  project  which  the  group  had  made 
was  used  to  explain  some  of  the  many  concepts  which  the  pupif'^ 
wanted  the  class  to  have.  In  one  instance,  an  adult  came  in  to 
talk  about  his  native  country;  in  another,  in  describing  customs, 
the  pupil  wore  the  dress  used  in  a festival  of  the  country,  and 
recordings  of  some  of  the  music  of  the  country  were  played. 

When  all  the  topics  of  the  committee  were  given,  the  chairman 
summarized  the  work  on  the  country  and  gave  a test  to  check  the 
information  gained.  (The  questions  w'ere  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man and  checked  by  the  teacher.  Papers  were  graded  by  the 
chairman,  assisted  by  the  teacher.) 

V.  Evaluation 

A.  The  unit  gave  the  pupils  a pride  in  their  background  and  it 
showed  what  their  people  had  contributed  to  make  America 
great. 

B.  The  unit  made  them  interested  in  the  work  of  other  com- 
mittees and  developed  respect  and  appreciation  for  other 
people. 

C.  The  unit  created  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  sacrifices 
which  were  made  by  their  people  in  order  that  they  might 
live  in  a free  country. 

D.  Each  student  had  a personal  interest  in  what  he  had  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  class.  (This  interest  led  him  to  the  community 
sources  of  information.) 

E.  The  activities  (murals,  models,  etc.)  showing  life  in  these 
lands  developed  learnings  necessary  in  adult  life. 

F.  With  the  w’ork  so  well  motivated,  there  was  no  problem  of 
discipline. 

(The  geography  of  five  countries  of  Europe  was  studied  in  five 
weeks.) 

VI.  Bibliography 

The  textbook  Library  books 

Encyclopedias  Single  copies  of  a few  textbooks 
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UNIT  IV 

WHAT  ADJUSTMENTS  DO  PEOPLE  OF  MOUNTAINOUS  LANDS  MAKE  TO 
THEIR  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENTS? 

I.  Orientation  Overview 

A.  Bulletin  board  display:  Pictures  of  Swiss  mountains  and  other 
scenes,  such  as  waterfalls,  glaciers,  roadways  giving  evidence  of 
engineering  skill,  scenes  from  peasant  life,  mountain  homes 
and  pastures,  and  the  like. 

B.  A display  of  a music  box,  Swiss-costumed  dolls,  a clock,  and 
wood  carvings  stimulated  the  students  to  ask  questions. 

C.  Records  selected  from  overture  to  “William  Tell.” 

D.  Current  events  were  discussed. 

E.  Books  on  Switzerland,  fiction  and  nonfiction,  were  placed  on 
the  browsing  table  and  bookshelves. 

F.  Letters  were  written  to  travel  agencies  to  request  materials. 

II.  Objectives  (developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning) 

A.  To  understand  how  the  natural  resources  of  a country  in- 
fluence life  in  a particular  country 

B.  To  understand  some  of  the  economic  problems  which  man 
must  face  in  his  attempt  to  make  a living,  and  to  seek  other 
relationships  to  the  natural  setting 

C.  To  establish  an  attitude  of  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  Swiss  people  through  studying  about  their  cultural  and 
natural  environment 

D.  To  demonstrate  man’s  ability  to  adjust  certain  aspects  of  the 
physical  world  to  serve  his  purpose 

III.  DeveIopme?it 

The  following  topics  were  studied  and  reported  on  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  committees: 

A.  How  do  climate,  waterways,  mountains,  and  glaciers  influence 
the  Swiss  mode  of  living? 

B.  What  plant  life  and  animal  life  are  found  in  Switzerland? 

C.  How  do  the  people  use  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes? 

D.  How  do  people  travel  through  this  mountainous  country? 
Paths,  roads,  railroads,  tunnels,  lakes 

E.  How  do  the  mountains  and  lakes  attract  tourists  the  year  I 

round  and  help  to  provide  work  for  many  Swiss  people?  I 

F.  What  are  the  major  occupations  of  the  Swiss  people,  and  the 
reasons  for  these  occupations? 

Farming— grazing— manufacturing— home  industries  — tourist 
trade,  etc. 

G.  How  do  the  Swiss  use  their  rivers  and  falls  to  provide  power? 

H.  Relation  of  the  geography  of  the  country  to  the  language, 
religion,  and  social  customs  of  the  people 
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I.  The  contributions  the  Swiss  have  made  to  world  culture  and 
progress. 

J.  How  can  we  apply  lessons  learned  from  the  Swiss  to  our  own 
lives  and  communities? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Pupils  gathered  and  prepared  material  for  notebooks  and  for 
classroom  exhibit. 

B.  Made  map  representations  of  Switzerland  showing  natural 
and  cultural  features. 

C.  Developed  a picture  map  of  Switzerland 

D.  Made  collections  of  pictures  and  articles  of  commerce  and 
developed  a series  of  explanations  to  show  how  the  Swiss  are 
able  to  produce  these  articles. 

E.  Made  a cross  section  of  a mountain  from  clay  showing  half  of 
a spiral  tunnel  and  a mountain  highway. 

F.  Dramatized  the  life  of  ^Vhlliam  Tell  and  wrote  original  plays 
on  Swiss  life. 

V.  Activities  Correlated  with  Learning  in  Other  Subjects 

A.  English 

1.  Told  and  wrote  original  stories  taken  from  the  geography 
content  materials. 

2.  Wrote  business  letters  to  travel  agencies  to  request  and 
acknowledge  materials. 

3.  Exchanged  letters  with  friends  based  on  an  imaginary  trip 
to  Switzerland. 

4.  Wi'ote  individual  and  cooperative  group  compositions  for 
individual  and  class  booklets. 

5.  Read  books  and  made  book  reports. 

6.  Wrote  poems,  jingles,  and  rhymes  about  Switzerland. 

7.  Made  a bibliography  of  books  on  Switzerland  and  col- 
lected a classroom  library. 

8.  Gave  oral  reports  on  findings  of  research  work. 

B.  Mathematics 

1.  Made  and  solved  problems  in  connection  with  an 
imaginary  trip  to  Switzerland— getting  ready  for  the  trip, 
distances  by  ocean  route,  great  circle  route,  actual  expense 
of  the  trip,  etc. 

2.  Made  various  kinds  of  graphs. 

3.  Made  and  solved  problems  in  measuring  in  connection 
with  construction  of  exhibits  and  Swiss  scenes. 
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C.  Science 

1.  Studied  about  the  wild  flowers  of  Switzerland— especially 
the  edelweiss. 

2.  Studied  the  appearance,  habits,  and  uses  of  animal  life— 
the  chamois,  etc. 

3.  Studied  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

D.  Art 

1.  Many  of  the  activities  made  use  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

a.  Chroma  or  color  strength 

b.  The  third  dimension  in  representation 

c.  Space  division  in  design 

d.  Boldface  capital  letters 

E.  Music 

1 . Listen  to  recordings 

a.  William  Tell  Overture 

b.  Alpenladder 

c.  The  Cuckoo  Waltz 

d.  In  a Clock  Store 

F.  Home  Economics 

1.  Tried  out  Swiss  recipes 

2.  Embroidered  designs  on  Swiss  aprons 

3.  Made  butter 

4.  Learned  to  make  cheese 

G.  Physical  Education 

1.  Made  up  a set  of  training  rules  which  each  pupil  tried  to 
carry  out. 

2.  Learned  the  Swiss  May  dance  and  the  Swiss  mountain 
climbing  dance. 

VI.  Evaluation 

A.  Tests  designed  by  the  teacher  were  given  to  measure  the  i 
achievement  of  the  class. 

B.  Notebooks,  projects,  etc.,  were  evaluated  by  teacher  and  pupils,  j 

C.  Self-rating  tests  were  given  the  students. 
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UNIT  V 

HOW  DOES  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY  AND  IN  OUR 
NATION  COMPARE  WITH  THAT  OF  PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  AUSTRALIA? 

I.  Orientatioyi 

A.  Gave  a pretest  on  Australia.  A simple  locational  test  using 
the  blackboard,  outline  map,  and  oral  questions  on  Australia 
helped  to  determine  the  additional  work  needed  in  maps, 
pictures,  and  word  study  by  each  pupil. 

B.  Personal  interview  with  each  pupil.  This  method  revealed 
the  special  weaknesses  and  strong  points  of  the  pupils.  Re- 
sults of  the  interview  were  kept  on  file. 

C.  Pictures— Black’s  set  of  pictures  on  Australia  and  those  sent 
to  the  teacher  free  of  charge  by  the  Australian  News  and 
Information  Bureau,  w'ere  excellent  in  showing  both  the  cul- 
tural and  natural  items  of  the  continent. 

D.  A cooperative  study  of  maps  was  made.  Physical,  political, 
climatic,  vegetation,  population,  and  economic  maps  showed 
the  distribution  of  natural  resources  and  crops. 

E.  A study  of  graphs  was  made,  comparing  the  United  States  and 
Australia  in  area,  population,  etc. 

II.  Objectives  (developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning) 

A.  To  discover  how  the  Australians  are  adjusting  their  activities 
to  their  environment,  thus  developing  better  understandings 
of  the  relationships  existing  between  man  and  nature. 

B.  To  see  the  effect  on  the  development  of  Australia’s  resources 
and  on  her  population  patterns  of  such  natural  conditions  as 
location  far  to  the  east  of  the  mother  country,  England,  and 
near  Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  a position  facing 
the  Pacific  rather  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  latitudes  ranging 
from  10  degrees  south  in  the  north  to  43  degrees  south  in 
Tasmania;  unreliable  precipitation;  and  the  deposits  of 
mineral  ores. 

C.  To  investigate  the  jDlant  and  animal  life  of  Australia  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  other  countries  and  continents. 

U.  To  study  likenesses  and  differences  between  Australia  and  the 
United  States  and,  in  part,  to  try  to  see  why  these  likenesses 
and  differences  exist. 

E.  To  see  what  effect  membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  Australia’s 
development. 

E.  To  find  out  what  contributions  Australia  has  made  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 
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G.  To  try  to  see  what  is  ahead  for  Australia  in  her  adjustments 
to  nature  conditions. 

H.  To  apply  learnings  about  Australia  to  our  own  lives  and 
communities. 


III.  Major  UnderstaJiding  or  Core  of  Thought 

A major  understanding  to  be  gained  in  a study  of  Australia  is 
a realization  of  how"  her  people  have  adjusted  themselves  and  their 
activities  to  the  nature  conditions  of  this  unique  island  continent 
and  what  remains  still  to  be  done. 

Among  the  most  important  facts  concerning  Australia  are:  the 
sparse,  unevenly  distributed  population  (ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  British  stock) , most  of  which  is  concentrated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  in  a few  large  cities;  the  outstanding  importance  of 
pastoral  and  farming  work;  the  importance  of  mining;  the  develop- 
ment of  trade;  the  comparatively  late  and  rather  slow  growth  of 
manufacturing. 

These,  as  well  as  other  items  dealing  with  man,  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  such  natural  conditions  as  unevenly  distributed  rain- 
fall, a variety  of  temperature  due  to  Australia’s  position  in  both 
equatorial  and  middle  latitudes,  the  presence  of  mineral  resources 
such  as  gold,  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  a location  far  to 
the  east  of  England  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  isolation 
from  other  lands. 

The  relationship  between  the  cultural  facts  featuring  man’s 
activities  and  conditions  in  Australia  and  its  natural  environ- 
ment, makes  up  the  geographic  individuality  of  the  continent. 

IV.  Geographic  Relationships 

These  relationship  understandings  were  acquired  by  the  pupils  as 

the  unit  on  Australia  evolved.  The  symbol *■  means  “is 

(or  are)  related  to.” 


CULTURE  ITEMS 

A.  The  uneven  distribu-  >-  I. 

tion  of  the  sparse 
population  through- 
out Australia  (pop.— 

7,500,000)  9, 

3. 

4. 


B.  The  outstanding  ini- >-  I. 

portance  of  the  sheep 
industry  (Merino  9. 

breeds,  wool  the  lead-  g 

ing  export)  ' 


NATURE  ITEMS 

Uneven  distribution  through  the  year 
of  the  uncertain  rainfall,  ranging  from 
less  than  ten  inches  in  the  interior  to 
more  than  forty  inches  in  the  north 
Variety  of  temperature,  due  to  north- 
south  extent  of  the  country 
Isolation  from  England  and  other  lands 
Location  of  well-populated  districts 
facing  away  from  the  main  ocean 
routes 

Large  area  covered  with  scanty  pastur- 
age 

Light,  uncertain  rainfall 
Mild  winters,  hot  summers 
Presence  of  underground  water 
(artesian  wells) 
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CUI.TURE  ITEMS 

C.  The  importance  of  >■ 

cattle  raising  to  the 

north  of  the  sheep 
belt 

D.  Dairy  farming  in  Vic- ^ 

toria  and  New  South 

Wales 


E.  Raising  of  much h 

wheat  in  New  South 

Wales,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia 
(three-fifths  of  all  the 
cultivated  land) 

F.  Growingof  nuts,  olives, y 

fruits,  and  other 

tropical  products  in 

some  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia 

G.  The  importance  of  > 

mining  in  Australia 

H.  Some  lumbering  in  >- 

Australia  (southwest 

corner  of  Western 

Australia) 

I.  Rather  slow  growth > 

o f manufacturing 
(greatly  expanded 
during  the  recent 

war) 


J.  Large  export  trade  in ^>- 

wool  and  wheat 
(Sparse  population 

causes  large  surplus 
at  home,  great  de- 
mand abroad) . 

K.  The  location  and >- 

growth  of  Sydney  as 

the  greatest  port  and 
chief  industrial  city 

L.  Location  of  other — 

cities  in  southeastern 
Australia  and  Tas- 
mania— (Most  of  Aus- 
tralia’s cities  are 
ports.) 


NATURE  ITEMS 

1.  Mild  temperature  throughout  the  year 

2.  Better  grasslands  than  in  the  sheep 
area 

3.  More  abundant  rainfall 

1.  Nearness  to  large  city  markets 

2.  Temperature  and  rainfall  favoring  the 
growing  of  alfalfa  and  corn 

3.  Some  natural  pastures 

1.  Large  area  of  level  to  greatly  rolling 
land  which  may  be  cultivated  easily 

2.  Hot  summers,  mild  winters  (medium 
climate) 

3.  Ten  to  twenty  inches  of  rainfall 

4.  Fertile  soil 

1.  Mediterranean  type  of  climate  (hot, 
dry  summers  and  mild,  rainy  winters) 


1.  Presence  of  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  coal  in  abundance 

1.  Presence  of  eucalyptus  and  tropical 
hardwoods,  such  as  karri  and  jarrah 


1.  Sparse  population  creating  little  local 
demand 

2.  Dependence  on  United  States  and  Eng- 
land for  manufactured  products  as 
exchange  commodities 

3.  Isolation  from  other  countries 

1.  Natural  conditions  favoring  sheep  and 
wheat  industries 

2.  Need  for  exchange  products 


1.  Location  of  Port  Jackson  affords  a 
deep,  roomy  harbor 

2.  Easy  access  to  productive  hinterland 

1.  Excellent  harbors 

2.  Productive  lands  from  which  may  be 
obtained  products  for  trade 
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CULTURE  ITEMS  NATURE  ITEMS 

M.  Slow  development  of  > 1.  Great  distances  between  regions 

roads  and  railroads;  9.  Presence  of  deserts  and  jungles 

use  of  different  sec- 
tions, sparse  popula- 
tion, more  foreign 
than  inland  trade, 
expansion  of  air  trans- 
portation 

V.  Procedure  (developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning) 

Committee  members  gathered  information  and  gave  reports  on  the 
following  topics: 


A. 

Discovery  and  settlement  of  Australia 

B. 

Physical  Features 
1 . Surface 

2. 

Climate 

C. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 

D. 

Population 

1.  Density  and  distribution 

3. 

Government 

2.  Characteristics 

4. 

Social  and  cultural 
achievements 

E. 

Occupations 

E. 

Products  of  Australia 
1.  Copper  3.  Gold 

5.  Sugar  Cane 

2.  Silver  4.  Sheep 

6.  Wheat 

G. 

Trade  and  Transportation 

H. 

Cities  of  Australia 

VI.  Activities 

A.  Study  activities  which  led  to  the  major  understanding 

The  pujiils  and  teacher  decided  upon  Australia’s  problems 
and  through  selecting,  pooling,  and  organizing  their  com- 
mittee work;  by  exploring,  sharing,  and  evaluating  their  ideas 
and  experiences  with  the  entire  class,  they  were  able,  in  part, 
to  help  solve  them.  As  a part  of  their  work  the  committees 

1.  Read  from  text  and  supplementary  printed  material. 

2.  Studied  pictures,  maps,  and  graphs. 

3.  Held  group  meetings  and  conferences  with  the  teacher  and 
other  interested  persons,  who  worked  with  them  and 
helped  them  to  gain  specific  information. 

4.  Checked  the  community  resources  such  as  museum,  li- 
brary, and  zoo  for  specific  material  on  Australia  and 
visited  those  places  as  committees.  These  experiences 
were  shared  with  the  entire  class  in  committee  reports. 

5.  Reported  on  such  topics  as  The  Exploration  and  the 
Settlement  of  Australia,  Plant  and  Animal  Life,  Schools, 
etc. 
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6.  Exhibited  materials— reports,  maps,  graphs,  photographs, 
new  words,  clippings,  and  stamps  which  were  assembled  by 
each  committee  to  share  with  the  members  of  the  class  and 
school 

7.  Each  committee  kept  a loose-leaf  notebook  on  Australia. 

8.  Exchanged  letters  with  children  in  Australia,  whose  names 
were  obtained  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  similar 
sources.  Invited  persons  who  had  been  in  Australia  to 
visit  the  class. 

9.  Prepared  a radio  broadcast  in  which  the  similarity  of 
Australia’s  problems  and  those  of  the  United  States  were 
discussed. 

10.  Individual  students  investigated  special  problems. 

11.  One  committee  reported  on  how  learnings  about  Australia 
can  be  applied  to  the  students’  own  lives  and  to  the  local 
community. 

VII.  Evaluation 

A.  What  new  concepts  have  the  pupils  learned  concerning 

Australia  as  a continent  and  nation? 

1.  Geography  understandings 

2.  Vocabulary 

B.  What  change,  if  any,  has  taken  place  in  the  jmpils’  attitude 

toward  Australia  and  her  problems? 

C.  What  abilities  and  behavior  habits  have  been  strengthened? 

D.  In  what  way  has  the  development  of  the  unit  helped  to  meet 

some  basic  and  common  needs  of  youth? 

1.  Citizenship— Tiid  the  individual  pupils  learn  to  get  along 
with  the  groujDs  and  the  entire  class?  Did  each  pupil 
share  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  work? 

2.  Scientific  Methods— Did  the  children  learn  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  scientific  methods  in  use  in  Australia? 

3.  Appreciation  of  Beauty— Did  the  children  show  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  places  in  Australia? 

4.  Application— Dow  can  what  has  been  learned  be  applied 
by  pupils  to  their  own  daily  living? 

E.  Types  of  tests 

1.  Matching  Relationships 

2.  Completion:  A summary  paragraph  was  written,  omitting 

key  words.  The  pupil  filled  in  blanks. 

3.  Accept  or  Reject:  A form  of  true-false  test.  The  pupil 
gave  reasons  for  rejecting  certain  statements. 

4.  Multiple  Choice:  Several  words  were  offered  in  answer  to 

each  statement.  Choose  the  correct  one. 
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5.  Association:  Mark  on  the  map  where  the  pupil  thought 

the  picture  was  taken. 

6.  Recognition:  Pupils  selected  and  read  descriptive  para- 

graphs on  certain  sections  of  Australia.  The  class  identi- 
fied the  locations  from  these  descriptions. 

7.  Recall:  The  pupils  were  given  the  key  words  to  an  out- 

line which  they  filled  in  with  details  of  the  geography  of 
Australia. 

VIII.  Bibliography 

A.  For  the  Teacher 

Wood,  Gordon— T/ie  Pacific  Basin,  Oxford  University  Press 

Packard  and  Sinnott— A^at/ons  as  Neighbors,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Official  //andhoo/;— Australian  National  Publicity  Association,  Australian  News 
and  Information  Bureau 

All  materials  listed  below  for  pupils  should  also  be  included  in  teacher’s  list. 

B.  For  the  Pupils 
Books 

a.  Allen,  Nellie,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ginn  & Co. 

b.  Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G.,  Nations  Beyond  the  Seas.  Ginn  & Co., 
1938 

c.  Atwood,  W.  W.,  The  World  at  Work.  Ginn  & Co. 

d.  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  others.  Southern  Lands.  Silver  Burdett,  1941 

e.  Carls,  Norman,  and  Sorenson,  Frank  E.,  Neighbors  Across  the  Seas.  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1950 

f.  Carpenter,  F.  G.,  Australia,  Philippines,  and  Other  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

g.  Flillyer,  V.  M.,  A Child’s  Geography  of  the  World.  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. 

h.  McConnell,  W.  R.,  Living  Across  the  Seas.  Rand  McNally,  1939. 

i.  McConnell,  W.  R.,  and  Harter,  H.,  Geography  of  a Working  World.  Rand 
McNally,  1947 

j.  Thralls,  Zoe  A.,  The  World,  Its  Land  and  Peoples.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

M usicSongs 

a.  Advance  Australia  Fair,  P.  D.  McCormick,  Palings,  Sydney,  Australia. 

b.  Australian  Bush  Songs,  Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

c.  Teddy  Koala’s  Book,  Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fi/mstrips— Available  on  loan 

a.  Australia  Today,  Kodachrorne— 5 reels,  45  minutes,  16  mm. 

b.  Australia  Calling,  two  reels 

c.  Golden  Fleece,  one  reel,  10  minutes 

d.  Teddy  Bears  at  Play,  one  reel,  5 minutes 

Literature,  relating  to  Australia 

a.  Culbertson,  J.  L.,  The  Australian  Sunrise 

b.  Murdock,  Walter,  A Book  of  Australian  Verse 

c.  Masefield,  John,  Trade  Winds,  also  West  Winds 


CONSTRUCTING  A TABLE  PANORAMA  TO  MAKE  UNIT  ON  CHINA 

MORE  REALISTIC 


UNIT  VI 

WHY  ARE  AMERICANS  AND  OTHER  PEOPLES  GREATLY 
INTERESTED  IN  CHINA? 

I.  Needs  in  Which  This  Unit  Can  Help  All  Youth 

A.  To  learn  how  population  of  too  few  or  too  many  people 
affects  a country 

B.  To  know  standards  of  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
what  determines  standards 

C.  To  see  how  lack  of  unity  and  geographical  conditions  retard 
a country 

D.  To  find  out  how  geographical  conditions  help  maintain 
security 

E.  To  apply  learnings  to  their  own  lives 
II.  Preliminary  Planning 

A.  After  working  on  a unit  on  India,  we  decided  to  take  another 
country  with  problems  of  leadership  and  overcrowding. 
After  reading  Current  Events,  the  pupils  selected  China. 

B.  Introduction 

1.  Teacher  showed  the  class  a gift  she  had  received  from 
China  and  told  how  it  was  made  and  from  what  city  it 
had  come. 
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2.  Pupils  volunteered  to  bring  in  gifts  received  and  resolved 
to  find  out  particulars  about  gifts;  from  what  city,  when 
sent,  etc. 

3.  Teacher  referred  to  newspaper  clipping.  The  city  named 
was  underlined  and  an  arrow  led  to  location  of  city  on 
outline  map  placed  on  bulletin  board.  “Why  is  that 
Chinese  city  named  in  our  newspaper  of  interest  to  us?” 
was  discussed. 

4.  This  led  to  the  decision  that  the  study  was  to  include: 
growth  in  all  types  of  reading,  a desire  to  read  widely, 
and  the  further  development  of  certain  aspects  of  study 
skills  including  the  use  of  encyclopedias,  the  dictionary, 
and  other  resources  of  the  library;  growth  in  oral  and 
written  language;  growth  in  some  functional  utilization 
of  arithmetic;  and  growth  toward  geographic  educational 
goals. 

III.  OrieJitation 

A.  Pictures  selected  by  teacher  and  pupils  from  geographic  maga- 
zines and  other  sources  were  posted  on  bulletin  board  for 
class  discussion. 

1.  A picture  of  a junk  with  a wash  hanging  out  to  dry;  a 
child  with  a jug  tied  to  him. 

Questions:  Why  do  they  live  like  this?  Why  must  they? 

2.  A scene  along  the  canal  into  Kunming  showing  a woman 
doing  the  family  wash  on  the  banks.  (Boats  carrying 
cargoes  were  also  pictured  in  the  canal.) 

Questions:  Why  don’t  they  use  the  washing  machine 
or  tubs  as  we  do?  Who  uses  them  in  China?  Why 
don’t  they  build  more  railroads  instead  of  canals? 
Why  do  they  use  sedan  chairs,  carts,  etc.?  Why  is  this 
trans}3ortation  so  different  from  ours?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  their  methods? 

B.  Interest  aroused  in  population 

Textbooks  were  used  to  look  up  population  statistics,  popula- 
tion distribution  map,  and  physical  and  political  maps. 

C.  Problem  stated  and  plans  organized 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  facts  that  we  should  know  about 
this  country  and  how  should  we  go  about  planning  an 
investigation  of  these  facts? 

2.  Students  suggested  that  the  teacher  should  prepare  chief 
problems  and  divide  class  into  groups  for  work. 

IV.  Learning  Period 

A.  Eight  pupils  were  selected  by  the  class  to  work  as  leaders  of 
groups.  These  eight  selected  members  each  chose  one  of  the 
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eight  questions.  I’he  pupils  of  each  committee  worked  to- 
gether to  formulate  questions  to  be  answered  in  solving  the 
problem.  Questions  were  presented  to  the  teacher  for  ap- 
proval before  work  period  began. 

B.  Work  Activities 

1.  Oral  reports  by  committee  chairmen 

2.  Projects  developed: 

Models  of  homes  in  specific  but  different  parts  of  China. 
Drawings  prepared.  Dolls  dressed  to  show  costumes  of 
years  ago  and  how  modified  today  (Correlation  with 
Sewing  Class) 

3.  Trip  to  the  city  museum  to  see  exhibits  of  China 
Reports  of  trip 

4.  Graph  showing  total  population  in  comparison  w'ith  some 
other  countries  of  the  world 

5.  Picture  graph  showing  farmers  and  other  workers  in  China 

6.  Display  of  articles  brought  from  home  with  a stoiy 
attached  to  each 

7.  Pictured  dictionary:  junk,  sedan  chair,  etc. 

8.  “Who’s  Who”  in  China 

9.  Story  of  silk  made  in  form  of  “hand  movie” 

10.  Diaries  of  cities 

11.  Afaps:  population,  physical,  climatic,  nuneral  resources, 
agricultural  products 

C.  Community  Contacts 

1.  Students  wrote  and  asked  for  air  route  to  China,  time 
and  rate. 

2.  Inquired  about  steamshijr  sailings,  rate,  distance,  time, 
routes.  Learned  also  about  a ship  from  huge  liner  sketch 
sent  us. 

3.  Used  slides  received  from  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  listed 
in  Bulletin  512,  1944  {China  Series  Units— China  Unit) 

4.  Used  films:  Children  of  China,  P.C.W^.,  No.  P19,  11  min- 
utes, sound;  Here  is  China,  P.C.W.,  No.  Mi-116,  2i/9  reels, 
sound,  32  minutes. 

5.  Heard  report  given  by  a returned  veteran. 

Qiiestions  from  Which  Pupils  Worked 

A.  Problem  I— Why  has  so  large,  rich,  and  populous  a country 
as  China  developed  so  slowly? 

1.  Where  do  most  of  the  people  live  and  why?  Make  a map 
showing  surface. 
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2.  How  has  the  population  handicapped  development?  Make 
a population  map. 

3.  What  kinds  of  workers  and  industries  do  we  find?  Show 
by  picture  graph. 

4.  What  industries  are  not  developed?  Why? 

5.  Could  customs  retard  development?  Report  on  customs. 

6.  Why  has  unity  of  people  been  impossible? 

B.  Problem  II— Will  China’s  future  development  and  success  as 
a nation  depend  on  agriculture  or  manufacturing? 

1.  What  type  of  land  do  we  find  in  China  proper?  How 
well  is  it  used? 

2.  How  is  the  mineral  wealth  utilized?  Make  a graph  or  map. 

3.  Do  Chinese  agricultural  methods  differ  from  ours?  Why? 
Make  a products  map. 

4.  Have  the  rivers  influenced  the  lives  of  these  people?  Make 
a physical  map. 

5.  What  does  the  World  Abnanac  show  regarding  exports  of 
China?  Would  a graph  help  show  the  contrast? 

C.  Problem  III— The  Chinese  Republic  is  larger  than  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  in  approximately  the  same  latitude.  It 
has  many  rich  resources.  What  is  needed  before  the  country 
can  develop  into  a great  nation?  What  resources  will  help  in 
its  development? 

D.  Problem  IV— Why  is  the  Yangtze  called  the  life  artery  of 
China? 

E.  Problem  V— Will  the  future  Mongolia  be  a land  of  the  nomad 

or  the  farmer? 

F.  Problem  VI— Will  railroads  and  good  highways  make  Sinkiang 
a prosperous  region  with  a dense  population? 

G.  Problem  VII— Use  Tibet  as  an  example  to  show  that  the  civili- 
zation and  culture  of  a people  depend  in  part  on  their 
physical  environment. 

H.  Problem  VIII Why  are  many  foreign  nations  so  greatly  in- 

terested in  China  and  China’s  progress? 

I.  Problem  IX— What  have  we  learned  about  China  that  we 
can  use? 

VI.  Culminating  Activities 

A.  Invited  pupils  of  another  class  to  see  the  exhibit. 

B.  Cut  pictures  of  Chinese  scenes  from  old  magazines  and  pasted 
the  most  interesting  ones  on  posters,  labeling  them  neatly. 
Planned  short  talks  to  make  the  showing  of  the  posters  more 
interesting. 
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VII.  Evaluation 

A.  Each  pupil  made  list  of  5 to  10  questions  for  a quiz.  Answers 
were  given  with  page  references  to  sources  where  answers 
were  found. 

B.  Teams  were  chosen. 

C.  Game  played,  using  pupils’  questions— one  point  for  each 
answered  correctly. 

D.  Tests 


UNIT  VII 

WHAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE  PEOPLES  OF  OTHER  LANDS  MAKING  TO 
WORLD  CULTURE  AND  PROGRESS? 


I.  Approach 

A.  Through  a survey  of  the  number  of  nationalities  represented 
in  our  school,  we  discovered  a large  number  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula.  This  aroused  interest  in  the  study  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

B.  The  pupils  displayed  pictures  of  these  people  on  the  bulletin 
boards,  showing  their  manner  of  living  and  nature  environ- 
ments. 

C.  Current  news  clippings  were  discussed,  giving  information 
regarding  the  position  of  the  Scandinavians  in  world  affairs. 

D.  Articles  were  exhibited  that  had  come  from  these  countries. 

E.  In  the  library,  books  and  supplementary  readings  about  the 
Scandinavians  were  displayed. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  A General  Understanding  of  Scandinavians 

1.  To  create  a new  understanding  and  respect  for  these 
people 

a.  Who  they  are 

b.  Where  they  live  in  the  peninsula 

c.  The  influence  of  geographic  factors,  as  surface,  climate, 
soil,  other  natural  resources,  transportation  facilities, 
and  location  with  regard  to  other  people  and  markets 

d.  The  progress  made  by  these  people  in  world  affairs 

e.  Their  contributions  to  civilization 
(Science,  government,  literature,  music) 

2.  To  realize  that  most  people  of  the  world  are  interde- 
pendent. No  people  in  the  world  live  entirely  by  them- 
selves 

3.  To  help  the  pupils  realize  our  heritage  from  Scandinavia 
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4.  To  realize  that  handicaps  within  a country  may  be  over- 
come by  man’s  learning  and  understanding 

5.  To  realize  that  cooperation  is  necessary  for  a better  world 
(The  United  Nations  and  the  Atlantic  Pact) 

B.  Pupils’  Objectives 

1.  To  acquire  an  interest  in  everyday  world  affairs 

2.  To  learn  more  about  these  people 

3.  To  learn  more  about  these  countries 

4.  To  make  contacts  with  natives  of  these  countries 

III.  Learning  Period 

A.  Committees  of  three  each  worked  together  finding  informa- 
tion about  the  following: 

1.  Education 

2.  Religion 

3.  Fishing  Industry 

4.  Swedish  Iron  Ore  Industry 

5.  Reforestation  in  Sweden 

6.  Holidays,  especially  Christmas 

7.  Norway’s  Merchant  Marine 

8.  Famous  Scandinavians  and  their  contributions  to  society 


9.  Cities 

H ammer  f es  t— N arvik 
Oslo— Stockholm— Bergen 

10.  Government 

Rulers  of  each  country 
Some  of  their  social  laws 
Place  in  world  events 

B.  Problems  to  be  discussed  by  entire  class,  individual,  or  a 

group  (oral  or  written  discussion). 

1.  How  do  surface  and  climate  help  to  make  the  occupations 
of  these  two  countries  alike  and  also  different? 

2.  How  is  each  country  making  its  living?  What  types  of 
work  provide  incomes  for  these  people? 

3.  Where  is  the  center  of  population  in  each  country,  and 
why  is  this  so? 

4.  Compare  Norway’s  fishing  industry  with  that  of  other 
great  fishing  nations  of  the  world. 

5.  Why  can  Norway  manufacture  and  yet  lack  coal,  oil,  and 
iron  ore? 


a.  Amundsen 

b.  Ibsen 

c.  Grieg 


d.  Nobel 

e.  Linnaeus 

f.  Trygve  Lie 
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6.  Why  is  life  in  Sweden  easier  than  in  Norway? 

7.  Why  are  Swedish  steel  products  of  a high  quality?  Why 
doesn’t  Sweden  rank  equal  in  steel  production  with  Great 
Britain? 

8.  Compare  Sweden’s  plan  of  reforestation  wdth  United 
States  plan. 

9.  Why  are  so  many  Scandinavians  carpenters? 

10.  Why  have  the  Scandinavians  always  been  desirable  citizens 
in  the  United  States? 

11.  Why  does  Norway  attract  the  tourist  trade? 

12.  What  have  we  learned  about  Norway  and  Sweden  that  we 
can  use?  In  our  own  lives?  In  our  country? 

IV.  Culminating  Activities 


A. 

Committee  reports 

B. 

Displays  of  work  done  on 

the  unit 

C. 

Individual  reports 

D. 

Display  of  maps,  charts. 

and  posters 

secured  from  various 

sources 

E. 

Motion  pictures.  Pupils 
shown. 

lectured  on 

jrictures  as  they  were 

V.  Related  Activities  in  Other  Areas  of  Learnings 

A.  English 

1.  Letters  written  to  steamship  companies  and  travel  agencies 
for  information 

2.  Reports  made  to  class  on  reference  readings,  on  excursions, 
and  on  other  experiences 

3.  Stories  retold 

4.  Reports  recorded  for  booklets 

B.  Mathematics 

1.  Using  tables  of  area,  population,  length  of  rivers,  height 
of  mountains,  etc. 

2.  Solving  problems  that  compare  various  measurements 
found  in  geographic  tables 

C.  Art 

1.  Pictures  of  various  phases  of  the  unit 

2.  Maps— outline,  physical,  political,  pictorial,  and  special 
features 

3.  Graphs  of  population,  products,  natural  resources,  exports, 
imports,  etc. 

4.  Dioramas 

a.  A modern  farm  in  Sweden 

b.  A modern  factory  near  a waterfall 

c.  A fishing  village 
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D.  Music  and  Dramatics 

1.  Scenes  from  modern  industries 

2.  Scenes  from  modern  peasant  life 

3.  Folk  songs  and  dances 

VI.  Evaluation 

1.  Student  Growth  and  Behavior 

Records  were  kept  to  show  cooperation,  responsibility,  re- 
spect for  group  participation 

2.  Growth  in  Pupil  Learning 

a.  Daily  records 

b.  Teacher-made  information  tests 

c.  Written  and  oral  reports  requiring  ability  to  draw 
conclusions 

VII.  Bibliography 
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UNIT  VIII 

INDIA:  WHAT  ARE  ITS  PEOPLE  AND  CUSTOMS? 

I.  Pupil  Concerns 

Excitement  and  enthusiasm  over  the  new  student  (David  Jacob) 
in  the  class  who  had  come  from  India;  a desire  to  learn  firsthand 
about  his  country;  concern  also  about  Gandhi’s  death,  and  the  effect 
on  India 

II.  Pupil  Goals 

1.  To  learn  about  the  country  from  which  David  came 

2.  To  investigate  possibilities  of  Gandhi’s  influence  in  establishing 
peace  in  India 

III.  Content  Outline 

1.  Geography  of  India  (climate,  location,  cities,  etc.) 

2.  People  and  Their  Customs 
How  India  Makes  a Living 
Peers  of  Science 

Pastime  Games 
Typical  Indian  Towns 

3.  India’s  Races  and  Religions 

4.  India’s  Problems  (social,  political,  economic) 

5.  Epics  and  Legends  of  India 

6.  India’s  Great  Leaders:  Gandhi,  Nehru,  etc. 

7.  India  of  Tomorrow 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  enduring  peace? 

IV.  Activities 

1.  Listening  to  radio  commentators 

2.  Reading  of  stories  of  early  literature  of  India 

3.  Collection  of  pictures,  magazines,  and  news  articles;  books  from 
libraries 

4.  Bulletin  board  display 

5.  Scrapbooks  and  experience  records 

6.  Exhibition  of  souvenirs  of  India 

7.  Posters 

8.  Speakers— David  Jacob  and  his  mother 

9.  Dramatization,  including  the  customs  of  India  differing  from 
our  own 

10.  Drawing  maps  of  India 

11.  Learning  some  of  the  language  of  Hindustan,  taught  us  by  David, 
class  member 

12.  Pi\m— India 
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13.  Report  on  motion  picture— Sa&tt,  the  Elephant  Boy 

14.  Acceptance  of  gift  from  Mr.  Jacob,  which  he  himself  made  and 
gave  to  the  class 

15.  Appreciation  letter  to  Mr.  Jacob  for  gift 

16.  Research  work 

17.  Committee  planning,  pooling,  and  reporting 

18.  Assembly  program— “World-mindedness” 

19.  Radio  program 

20.  Quiz 

V.  Culminating  Activity 

Sharing  findings  in  form  of  program,  each  committee  participating 
VI.  Bibliography 

BOOKS  USED  BY  PUPILS 

Come  with  Us  to  Zwdia— Patricia  Kendall 

Made  in  India  (Story  of  India’s  People)— Cornelia.  Spencer 

TEACHER  REFERENCES 

Here  is  India— Jean  Kennedy 

The  Land  and  the  People  of  hidia—Manarama  Modak 
Newspaper— T/te  Hindustan  Times,  New  Delhi 
A Guidebook  to  Calcutta,  Agra,  Delhi,  Karachi,  and  Bombay 
Spotlight  on  the  Far  Bernstein 

This  Is  Zndza— Arthur  T.  Mosher 
Our  India— Minao  Masoni 

The  Jatakas  (Tales  of  India  retold  by  Ellen  Babbitt) 

Asia  (The  Great  Contine7it)— Kathryn  Thomas 
Inside  Asia  (School  Edition)  —Gunther 
Wings  Over  Tsia— Thomas  and  Barton 
The  Romance  of  Textiles— Kthel  Lewis 
Indian  Gods  and  /ctwgs— Hawkridge 
Second  Book  of  MarueZs— Halliburton 
Foreign  Lands  and  Peoples— Kmsell  Smith 
The  Flags  of  Dawn— Baker 
Bells  of  /ndZa— Higginbottom 

Letters  from  Near  and  Far  (Grandma  writes  from  India) 

When  I Was  a Boy  in  /?tr/Z«— Sankyanunda 

Ditemational  World  Refere?ice  Atlas  and  Gazetteer 

Foreign  Lands  and  Peoples— J.  R.  Smith 

A'Zm— Kipling 

Just  So  SZorZes— Kipling 

Newspaper  articles-Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  New  York 
Times 

National  Geographic  Magazine 
Time  (magazine) 

Life  (magazine) 
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UNIT  IX 

WHAT  IS  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GEOGRAPHY  AND 

FAMILY  LIVING? 

The  Balkan  Region 

I.  Orientation 

A.  After  the  pupils  studied  selected  pictures  of  the  Balkans  show- 
ing both  human  and  culture  items,  they  asked  questions  (See 
VI,  p.  108) . These  questions  were  placed  on  the  blackboard 
and  were  copied  by  the  class  secretary.  They  were  used  as 
motivation,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  unit  as  means  for 
determining  the  degree  of  achievement. 

B.  The  class  selected  four  leaders,  who  in  turn  appointed  three 
helpers  to  serve  on  each  committee.  Each  group  found  the 
name  of  an  ambassador  from  one  of  the  Balkan  countries.^ 
Each  committee  composed  a letter  to  be  sent  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  selected  country,  asking  for  geographic  informa- 
tion about  the  Balkan  area.  (Correlate  with  letter  writing 
in  English  classes.) 

II.  Goals  or  Objectives 
A.  Knowledge: 

1.  Physical  maps  were  studied  in  order  that  the  pupils  might 
realize  that  these  are  lands  of  valleys  and  mountains. 

a.  The  mountainous  topography  is  responsible  for: 

(1)  Delay  in  uniting  the  people  into  one  nation. 

(2)  Lack  of  industrial  development  since  people  are 
cut  off  from  other  civilization. 

b.  The  valleys  made  it  easy  for  different  j^eople  to  migrate 
here. 

(1)  Greeks  (5)  Germans 

(2)  Rumanians  (6)  Gypsies 

(3)  Bulgarians  (7)  Hebrews 

(4)  Turks 

c.  The  areas  for  settlement  are  usually  far  apart. 

2.  Yugoslavia 

a.  How  people  in  different  regions  of  Yugoslavia  live  be- 
cause of  natural  conditions. 

(1)  Adriatic  Shorelines  (Dalmatia) 

(a)  Good  coastline  but  few  ports  because  of  moun- 
tainous and  unproductive  hinterland 

(b)  Little  farming  because  mountains  are  near 
the  sea 

(c)  Eishing— sardines,  tunny,  anchovies— related  to 
coastal  waters  (leading  industry) 


1 Addresses  published  in  World  Almanac. 
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(2)  Mountain  Slopes  (Western  Dalmatia) 

(a)  Steep 

(b)  Land  used  for  grazing— suitable  for  sheep  and 
goats,  not  cows 

(8)  Mountain  and  Valley  area 

(a)  Few  trees— water  soaks  quickly  into  soft  lime- 
stone rock,  and  rivers  flow  underground 

(b)  Homes  of  this  area 

One-story  stone  house  with  dirt  floor 
Roof  of  straw 

(c)  Transportation 

Donkeys  carry  wool,  tobacco,  and  salt  pork 
down  the  mountainside  to  the  coast 

(d)  How  people  make  a living 

Herding— enough  grass  for  sheep  and  goats 
Gathering  beechnuts  and  acorns 
Beechnut  oil— substitute  for  butter 
Acorns— meal  for  bread;  dried  and  ground  as 
a substitute  for  coffee 

(1)  Mountains  farther  east 

(a)  Not  so  much  limestone 

(b)  Hills  more  rounded  and  valleys  wider 

(c)  Climate— Continental 

(d)  Forests  of  this  region 
Make  up  1/3  of  area 
Lumber— leading  export 
Need  for  roads  and  railroads 

(e)  Mountain  farm 

Chief  food— corn  and  cheese  (made  from 
sheep  milk) 

(5)  Vardar  Basin 

(a)  Importance  of  location 
Trade  route  to  Thessalonike 

(b)  Industries 
Farming 

Herding— sheep  and  cattle 

(6)  Danube  Valley 

(a)  Most  densely  populated  region  of  Yugoslavia 

(b)  Climate— Continental 

(c)  Leading  industry— farming 

Tractors  and  farm  machinery  can  be  used 
here  and  nowhere  else  in  Yugoslavia 

(7)  Belgrade,  the  most  important  city,  is  situated  in 
this  region 

(8)  Minerals 
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3.  Albania 

a.  By  studying  the  physical  map  the  pupils  tried  to  dis- 
cover why  the  Albanians  are  an  isolated  people 

(1)  Mountainous  region— so  rough  that  parts  can  be 
reached  only  by  narrow  trails 

(2)  Because  they  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  must  supply  their  own  needs 

(a)  People  herd  goats  and  sheep  (animals  well 
suited  to  the  mountain) 

(b)  "UMolen  cloth  is  woven  by  hand  in  the  homes 

(c)  Corn,  fruit,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are  raised  in 
mountain  valleys 

b.  Adriatic  Lowland 

(1)  Mediterranean  climate 

(2)  Land  used  for  olive  groves  and  vineyards 

4.  Bulgaria 

a.  Divided  physically  into  four  regions 

(1)  Danube  Valley 

(a)  Farming— fertile  soil 

(b)  Crops— corn  and  wheat 

(2)  Balkan  Alountain  Area 

(a)  Mountains  rounded  and  worn  dotvn 

(b)  Farming  in  valleys 

(c)  Sheep  and  goat  raising  on  rougher  lands 

(3)  Rhodope  Mountains  (Rhodope  means  “rose 
view”) 

(a)  High  mountains 

(b)  Industry— sheep  and  goat  raising 

(4)  iVIaritsa  River  Basin 

(a)  Mild  sheltered  region  with  a Mediterranean 
climate 

(b)  Raising  of  silkworms— important  industry 

(c)  Rose  Garden  of  Europe 
Perfume— “Attar  of  Roses” 

b.  Bulgaria  is  not  a great  trading  country 

(1)  Varna— seaport  on  Black  Sea 

(2)  Few  railroads  because  it  is  difficult  and  expensive 
to  build  through  mountains 

c.  Sofia— Capital 

Owes  growth  to  its  location  in  a mountain  valley  on 
an  important  railroad 

5.  Greece 

a.  Geography  makes  it  difficult  for  Greece  to  become  a 
strong,  prosperous  nation 
(1)  One-third  of  surface  is  a wasteland 
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(2)  No  oil  or  coal  is  found  here  so  trees  have  been 
recklessly  cut  to  make  charcoal  for  fuel 

(3)  Pastures  are  too  dry  for  cattle-raising 
b.  Cities  of  Greece 

(1)  y\thens— Importance  in  history 

(2)  Piraeus— Foreign  trade 

(3)  Thessalonike  (Salonika)  —Southern  terminus  of 

Yugoslavian  Railroad 

6.  Turkey 

a.  Geographic  position 

(1)  Turkey  on  both  sides  of  the  water  bodies  which 
connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean 

(2)  Istanbul  (Constantinople)— The  Balkan  terminus 
of  the  Berlin  to  Baghdad  Railroad,  where  “East 
meets  West’’ 

B.  Understanding: 

1.  Because  most  of  the  people  are  cut  off  from  world  trade, 
they  seek  the  necessary  things  of  life  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  using  the  few  things  nature  has  provided  for 
them. 

2.  We  must  not  judge  the  Balkan  people  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  we  would  judge  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  should  judge  them  by  what  they  are  doing  with 
the  resources  with  which  nature  has  provided  them. 

3.  The  Balkan  people  have  developed  their  industries  to  a 
limited  degree,  but  there  is  a possibility  of  future  develop- 
ment. 

4.  A mixture  of  races,  as  well  as  the  rugged  topography, 
helps  to  keep  the  Balkan  people  from  uniting.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  desire  of  various  peoples 
for  equal  rights,  are  the  causes  of  critical  situations  in 
the  Balkans. 

III.  Pupil  Learjiing  Experiences 

A.  We  read  stories  of  Balkan  people. 

B.  ’We  listened  to  news  items  concerning  the  Balkan  Countries 

Iron  Curtain 

Marshall  Plan 

C.  We  found  pictures  of  activities  in  the  Balkans.  (These  were 

mounted  and  displayed.) 

D.  We  cooked  a Balkan  dish  to  eat  with  our  lunch  at  noontime. 

A student  whose  grandmother  migrated  from  Bulgaria  gave 

the  class  the  following  recipe: 
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Bulgarian  Stew 

1.  Heat  oil  in  a frying  pan.  Into  this  hot  oil  put  one  garlic  bean  and 
sliced  onions.  Add  stewing  lamb  cut  into  cubes.  Let  this  cook  until 
it  is  brown.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

2.  Add  tomatoes.  Cook  until  tomatoes  are  thick. 

3.  Add  cubed  potatoes.  Let  mixture  simmer  for  one  hour. 

E.  One  boy  constructed  a model  ferris  wheel.  (The  ferris  wheel 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Balkan  gypsies.) 

F.  We  dressed  dolls  in  bright  Balkan  costumes. 

G.  We  wrote  letters. 

H.  We  made  a map  with  salt  and  flour,  showing  the  different 
regions  in  the  Balkans. 

I.  We  drew  a frieze  showing  how  different  people  live  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Balkans. 

J.  We  packed  “School  Packages”  to  be  sent  to  the  school  children 
of  Greece.  (This  was  suggested  by  the  children.)  One  of 
the  children  contacted  a church  group  to  get  the  information, 
and  each  child  contributed  an  item  for  these  boxes.  The 
boxes  were  packed  and  sent  to  Church  World  Service  Center, 
New  Windsor,  Maryland. 

K.  We  searched  for  limestone  which  was  used  in  our  experiment 
to  show  that  limestone  absorbs  water  readily. 

L.  We  made  a map  of  salt  and  flour,  to  show  the  different  land 
elevations. 


Concepts  developed 

A.  Locational  and  essential  pictorial  concepts 


(1)  Dalmatian  Coast 

(2)  Danube  Valley 

(3)  Dinaric  Alps 

(4)  Pindus  Mountains 

(5)  Morava-Vardar  Val- 
ley 

(6)  Berlin  to  Baghdad 
Railroad 

(7)  Dardanelles 

B.  Vocabulary  Concepts 

(1)  “Pocketed  Peoples” 

(2)  “Bridge  Lands” 

(3)  “Powder  Keg  of 
Europe” 

(4)  “Rose  Garden  of 
Europe” 


(8)  Bosporus 

(9)  Beograd  (Belgrade) 

(10)  Istanbul  (Con- 
stantinople) 

(11)  Thessalonike 
(Salonika) 

(12)  Sofya  (Sofia) 

(13)  Athens 


(5)  “Attar  of  Roses” 

(6)  Bazaar 

(7)  Corridor 

(8)  Free  port 


C.  Geography  understandings  acquired  during  the  study  of  the 
unit  by  the  pupils. 

1.  Using  pertinent  pictures,  printed  material,  and  maps 
(physical,  rainfall,  vegetation,  temperature)  the  children 
achieved  some  definite  realizations. 
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a.  Because  of  the  many  differences  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  same  peninsula  differ  in  ways  of  living  and 
learning. 

b.  Each  group  acquires  the  necessities  of  life  according 
to  what  nature  has  provided  for  them.  (In  listing  the 
necessities  of  life— food,  clothing,  shelter,  transporta- 
tion, tools,  and  recreation  were  considered.) 

c.  Because  of  natural  conditions,  each  group  of  people 
has  developed  its  own  standard  of  living,  thus  making 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Balkan  people  to  unite  into  one 
large  nation  as  have  the  various  sections  of  our  own 
country. 

d.  While  the  Balkan  people  have  many  minerals,  they 
cannot  smelt  the  ore  on  a large  scale  because  of  the 
lack  of  coal,  oil,  and  developed  water  power.  Little  is 
exported  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation. 

D.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

1.  Feeling  of  friendliness  toward  people  who  because  of  their 
natural  environment  live  differently  from  the  way  we  live. 

2.  Understanding  why  people  live  as  they  do  develops  a 
peaceful  attitude  and  respect  toward  other  people. 

Lack  of  this  understanding  causes  cj^uarrels  which  may  lead 
to  war.  This  has  happened  often  in  the  Balkans. 

3.  The  answer  which  our  class  received  from  the  Ambassador 
of  Greece  seemed  to  bring  the  children  into  a personal 
relationship  with  these  people.  To  them  the  letter  was 
a real  message.  Because  of  this  personal  contact,  the  attitude 
of  our  class  will  always  be  one  of  understanding  and 
friendliness  toward  Greece  and  its  people. 

4.  Building  up  respect  for  other  people  who  live  differently 
from  us. 

5.  Acquiring  a wholesome  attitude  toward  people  of  our  own 
community  who  differ  in  religion,  nationality,  and  race. 
Different  groups  in  the  Balkans  live  differently  because 
of  different  situations;  so  people  in  our  community  live 
differently  because  their  everyday  life  situations  differ. 

E.  Specific  student  growth  and  outcomes  acquired  by  the  chil- 
dren A 

1.  New  Concepts 

a.  Vocabulary  concepts 

b.  Place  concepts 

c.  Geographical  relationships  of  nature  and  culture  items 

d.  Problems  confronted  in  the  Balkan  Countries 


1 See  Pupil  Learning  Experiences,  III  A-L,  pp.  104-105. 
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2.  Functional  information  gained 

a.  Personal  contacts  by  letters 

b.  Tie-in  with  local,  state,  and  national  localities 

3.  Indications  of  the  strengthening  of  dejnocratic  beliefs  and 
attitudes 

a.  Development  of  human  relationships  within  our  own 
school  and  community,  such  as  sharing  our  own  talents 
and  material  resources  (at  home,  in  church,  and  in  the 
classroom)  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  class- 
room group 

b.  Decision  and  action,  based  on  a scientific  approach  to 
study  the  whole  problem  caref  ully,  such  as  the  relation- 
ship of  nature  and  human  items 

c.  Increasing  each  student's  sense  of  responsibility 

(1)  As  an  individual 

(2)  As  a member  in  one  or  more  groups 

d.  Increasing  the  faith  of  cooperative  thinking  as  a means 
of  improving  life 

4.  Use  made  of  opportunities  to  develop  critical  thinking 

a.  Careful  judgment  of  the  Balkan  people 

b.  Formulating  opinions  about  the  Balkan  region 

c.  Asking  questions,  and  searching  for  answers 

5.  Help  pupil  received  in  interacting  with  his  oivn  ejiviron- 
ment 

a.  Studying  by  himself 

b.  Studying  as  a member  of  a group 

c.  Learning  a better  use  of  leisure  time 

d.  Developing  better  attitudes  toward  fellow  workers  of 
his  own  school  and  community 

6.  Strengthening  character 

F.  Testing 

We  use  the  objective  type  of  test  consisting  of: 

1.  True-false  statements 

2.  Selection 

3.  Matching  nature  and  culture  items 

4.  Picture  items— recognition  of  area 

G.  Answering  questions  asked  by  piqails  at  the  beginning  of  unit 
V.  Materials 

A.  PUPILS’  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1.  Basic  Text 

Our  European  Neighbors,  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  1934,  pp.  173-182 

2.  Reference  Books 

Nations  Overseas,  bv  Atwood  and  Thomas,  1946,  pp.  268-279 

Old  World,  Past  and  Present,  by  Campbell,  tVebb  & Nida,  1937,  pp.  472-475 
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Living  Across  the  Seas,  by  McConnell,  1934,  pp.  225-230 
Our  World  Today,  by  Stull  and  Hatch,  1931,  pp.  339-360 

South  American  and  Old  World  Continents,  by  Atwood  and  Thomas,  1931, 
pp.  253-255. 

The  Earth  and  Its  People,  by  Atwood  & Thomas,  1931,  pp.  253-255 
Nations  and  Neighbors,  by  Packard  & Sinnot,  1931,  pp.  454-460 
Nations  Beyond  the  Sea,  by  Atwood  & Thomas,  1930,  pp.  246-254 
Geography  of  Lands  Overseas,  by  McConnell,  1946,  pp.  158-160 
Neighbors  Across  the  Sea,  by  Carls  and  Sorenson,  1950,  pp.  161-187 
The  Old  World  and  Its  Gifts,  by  Meyer-Hamer-Grisso,  1950,  pp.  438-443 
Neighbors  on  Our  Earth,  1950,  pp.  286-299 

B.  TEACHER’S  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Europe,  A Geographical  Survey  by  I.  F.  Bogardus,  1934,  pp.  587-628 
Europe,  by  Samuel  Van  Valkenburg  and  Ellsworth  Huntington,  1935,  pp.  428- 
448,  533-543 

Highlights  of  Geography— Europe,  by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Katherine  Dunlap 
Gather,  1925,  pp.  167-173 

C.  OTHER  MATERIAL 

World  Almanac  (latest  edition) 

D.  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Public  Library  Church 

VI.  Questions  asked  by  pitpils 

1.  Why  are  there  so  many  peasants  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula? 

2.  Of  what  material  are  their  homes  made? 

3.  What  has  nature  provided  for  the  people  to  help  them  make  a living? 

4.  Why  are  there  no  trees  on  the  Adriatic  Coast  of  the  Balkans  when  the  rainfall 
map  shows  there  is  plenty  of  rain  for  trees? 

5.  Why  does  it  seem  impossible  for  the  Balkan  people  to  become  united?  Did 
nature  keep  them  from  uniting,  or  are  the  people  responsible? 

6.  The  Vardar  Valley  and  the  Danube  Valley  are  near  each  other.  Why  haven’t 
they  been  connected  by  a canal? 

7.  Why  are  the  Balkan  farms  small? 

8.  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  mountains? 

9.  How  is  perfume  made? 

10.  Why  are  there  so  few  roads? 

11.  Why  is  the  mule  used  for  transportation? 

12.  I read  that  many  countries  want  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Why? 

13.  Why  are  the  people  jealous  of  one  another?  Why  do  they  quarrel? 

14.  Why  aren’t  the  Albanians  cooperative?  J.  Russell  Smith  says  they  are  not. 

15.  Why  is  there  little  mining  when  the  map  shows  there  are  plenty  of  minerals 
here? 

16.  What  does  the  word  Balkan  mean? 

17.  Are  these  countries  densely  or  sparsely  popidated? 

18.  Have  the  people  developed  their  natural  resources? 

19.  Why  are  there  so  many  small  countries  when  they  could  be  united? 

20.  Why  can  corn  be  grown  in  one  section  and  not  in  another? 

21.  How  do  the  Balkan  people  spend  their  time? 

22.  Why  is  every  farm  called  a factory? 

23.  Because  it  is  mountainous,  are  the  people  conserving  the  soil  by  planting 
trees  in  the  manner  we  studied  about  in  Bohemia? 

24.  4Vniy  do  the  Balkan  people  wear  bright  clothing? 

25.  What  might  the  Balkan  people  do  to  make  themselves  prosperous? 
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SECTION  2 

GRADE  EIGHT 

HOW  IS  MAN  INFLUENCED  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS? 

Scope 

World  pattern  concepts  should  be  developed  in  this  grade  in  reference  to 
the  local  community.  As  a result  of  previous  learnings,  the  students  have 
accumulated  geographical  concepts  of  many  of  the  regions  of  the  world.  They 
are  now  sufficiently  mature  to  grasp  the  concept  of  their  immediate  community 
in  relation  to  the  world. 

A number  of  world  patterns  are  possible,  such  as  a world  pattern  of 
work  regions  or  a world  pattern  based  on  climatic  regions.  Other  pos- 
sible world  patterns  are  population,  drainage,  economic,  human  use, 
cultural  region,  soil,  vegetation  cover,  distribution  of  land  forms,  and 
the  distribution  of  natural  resources.  The  student  should  see  the  total 
picture  of  man’s  activities  in  his  own  natural  surroundings,  beginning 
with  his  home  region  and  expanding  into  a definite  world  pattern. 

Sequence 

Suggestive  unit  problems  are  included  which  can  be  used  in  building  world 
concepts.  Only  suggestive  titles  are  given,  so  that  the  teacher  and  students 
may  choose  other  problems  pertinent  to  individual  and  group  needs.  If  these 
problems  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  youth  of  the  home  community,  other  func- 
tional units  which  build  world  patterns  may  be  chosen  in  order  to  build  world 
citizenship,  through  desirable  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

In  this  section  there  are  units  using  various  world  patterns: 

1.  A unit  dealing  with  the  home  community  and  its  interdependence 
with  the  world 

2.  A unit  based  on  a climatic  region 

3.  A unit  based  on  an  industry 

Resource  Material  in  the  Community 

The  curriculum  must  utilize  the  resources  of  the  community  if  it  is  to 
be  effective.  School  journeys  and  visitations  make  available  abundant 
material  that  can  be  used  to  visualize  and  vitalize  instruction.  A teacher 
can  make  his  work  effective  by  bringing  pupils  into  direct  contact  with 
objects  and  phenomena  about  which  they  wish  to  learn  and  by  exposing 
them  to  situations  where  they  can  see,  handle,  and  meditate  upon  the 
things  with  which  their  study  is  concerned. 

A teacher  plans  with  pupils  a field  trip  or  a visit  to  a natural  or  a 
cultural  region  of  the  community.  The  things  observed  by  the  students 
enrich  the  subject  matter  they  are  studying.  The  teacher  and  students 
then  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  trip. 
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Below  is  a list  of  places  to  visit.  It  is  only  a partial  list.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  list  will  vary  with  city,  suburban,  and  consolidated  high 
school  communities. 


I.  Examples  of  Places  to  Visit 


1.  Dairy 

14. 

Aluminum  plant 

2.  Sewage  disposal  plant 

15. 

Recapping  factory 

(city) 

16. 

Cleaning  and  dyeing  estab- 

3. High  school  sewage  dis- 

lishment 

posal  system  (country) 

17. 

Photographic  studio 

4.  Coal  mine  (Some  large 

18. 

Automobile  service  station 

coal  companies  readily 

19. 

Local  print  shop 

grant  permission  for  chil- 

20. 

Slaughter  house 

dren  to  be  around  the 

21. 

Hospital 

mines.  Even  a small  country 

22. 

Nursery 

coal  “bank”  with  a few 

23. 

Greenhouse 

students  and  an  experi- 

24. 

Radio  broadcasting  and 

enced  teacher  will  provide 

transmitting  station 

a good  learning  oppor- 

25. 

Leather  factory 

tunity.) 

26. 

Contour  strip  farm 

5.  Reservoir 

27. 

Zoo 

6.  Strip  mine 

28. 

Pottery  plant 

7.  Machine  shop 

29. 

Museum 

8.  Lumber  mill 

30. 

Airport 

9.  Tannery 

31. 

Bus  terminal 

10.  Farms 

32. 

Newspaper  plant 

11.  Paper  mill 

33. 

Paper  plant 

12.  Ice  plant 

34. 

Glass  factory 

13.  Steel  plant 

35. 

Historical  site 

II.  Natural  Areas  of  Use  to  the  Teacher 

1.  Strip  mine  and  road  cut 

12. 

Animals  in  the  community 

2.  Lime  kiln 

13. 

Plants  in  the  community 

3.  Rock  formations— limestone 

14. 

Park 

and  other  outcrops,  caves 

15. 

Game  refuge 

4.  Swamp 

16. 

Unusual  objects  of  natural 

5.  Lake 

history 

6.  Stream 

17. 

Rivers 

7.  Spring 

18. 

Forests  or  woodlot 

8.  Dam  (built  or  being  built) 

19. 

Stone  quarry 

9.  Well 

20. 

Slag  pile,  slate  dump,  spoil 

10.  Mountain 

piles 

11.  Field 


Suggested  Unit  Titles 

1.  Flow  is  man  influenced  by  geographical  conditions  (Geography 
of  the  United  States  and  World  Relations)  ? 
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2.  How  are  the  work  activities  in  my  community  inlluenced  by  the 
natural  environment? 

3.  How  is  an  industry  of  my  world  community  related  to  the  natural 
environment? 

4.  What  do  the  industries  in  my  world  community  contribute  to 
other  peoples  of  the  world? 

5.  What  do  the  industries  of  other  areas  of  the  world  contribute  to 
our  community? 

6.  How  has  industry  changed  the  life  and  scenery  of  my  community? 

7.  How  do  the  mineral  deposits  in  and  around  various  areas  ol  the 
world  influence  our  standards  of  living? 

8.  What  commodities  produced  in  our  community  contribute  to  ways 
of  living  of  other  peoples? 

9.  How  are  we  dependent  upon  onr  natural  environment  for  our 
food  and  clothing? 

10.  How  are  the  problems  of  travel  and  transportation  within  various 
regions  related  in  part  to  an  outgrowth  of  natural  environment? 

11.  How  are  transportation  lanes  of  the  United  States  and  other  world 
areas  influenced  by  topography? 

12.  How  do  industries  help  to  determine  the  routes  in  different  places 
of  the  world? 

13.  How  has  modern  transportation  helped  unite  our  world? 

14.  What  part  does  the  soil  play  in  determining  how  I shall  live? 

15.  What  part  does  the  vegetation  pattern  of  a region  determine  how 
man  utilizes  the  land? 

16.  How  is  life  in  general  in  different  world  communities  influenced 
by  the  different  types  of  climate? 

17.  How  is  man’s  living  affected  by  the  amount  and  type  of  precipita- 
tion? 

18.  How  do  the  wind  belts  of  the  world  affect  life  in  different  areas? 

19.  How  is  the  population  pattern  of  my  community  related  to  the 
natural  environment? 

20.  How  has  the  popidation  pattern  of  our  country  and  other  nations 
brought  us  into  world  relations? 

21.  How  are  man’s  health  and  energy  related  to  his  natural  environ- 
ment? 

22.  How  do  the  cultural  and  natural  patterns  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  arouse  an  urge  to  travel?  How  does  this  promote 
world  relations? 

23.  How  is  recreation  in  my  community  explained  in  part  by  the 
natural  environment? 

24.  What  part  do  the  playgrounds  of  my  community  play  in  inter- 
national relations? 

25.  How  have  various  types  of  buildings  been  influenced  by  the 
natural  and  cidtural  environment? 

26.  How  is  some  of  the  art  of  my  community  and  other  areas  ex- 
plained by  natural  settings? 
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2.1 . How  was  some  ol  the  music  of  the  world  inspired  by  nature? 

28.  How  has  man’s  adjustment  to  his  environment  been  portrayed  in 
literature? 

29.  How  does  the  change  in  market  values  of  products  affect  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  my  community? 

30.  How  do  international  agreements  bring  my  community  into  world 
relations? 


Illustrative  Units 

These  units  may  be  readily  adajrted  for  local  use. 

How  Is  Life  Influenced  by  Dilferent  Types  of  Climate? 
How  Is  Industry  in  My  Community  Related  to  the  Natural 
Environment? 

What  Are  the  Work  Activities  in  My  Community? 

How  Can  We  Better  Understand  and  Interpret  the  News? 
What  Should  We  Know  About  Transportation? 

What  Should  We  Know  About  Our  Neighborhood? 

How  Does  Conservation  Affect  Our  Community  and  Our 
Lives? 

Where  Do  We  Get  Our  Rubber? 


Unit 

I: 

Unit 

II 

Unit 

III 

Unit 

IV 

Unit 

V 

Unit 

VI 

Unit 

VII 

Unit 

VIII: 

NOTES 
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UNIT  I 

HOW  IS  LIFE  INFLUENCED  BY  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  CLIMATE? 

I.  Introduction 

This  unit  deals  with  the  humid  subtropical  lands  of  the  United 
States  located  in  Southeastern  and  Southcentral  United  States,  together 
with  similar  world  areas. 

In  formulating  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  presenting  the  material,  the 
following  principles  and  objectives  were  considered. 

A.  Principles 

1.  Children  learn  in  direct  proportion  to  their  participation  in 
learning  activities. 

2.  Learning,  in  its  essence,  does  not  take  place  unless  the  individual 
shares  in  the  initiating,  directing,  and  controlling  of  the  process. 

3.  If  we  expect  children  to  acquire  the  ability  to  cooperate  on  a 
democratic  basis  in  dealing  with  the  problems  and  situations  of 
life,  then  we  must  allow  them  to  participate  in  group  enterprises 
in  the  classroom. 

B.  Objectives 

1.  Attitudes 

a.  A democratic  attitude  of  working  with  groups  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  importance  of  each  member  in  that  group 

b.  A sense  of  the  values  of  planning  and  evaluating  one’s  own 
and  others’  suggestions  and  information 

c.  An  inquiring  attitude  toward  the  importance  of  the  south- 
eastern and  southcentral  sections  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  the  importance  of 
similar  areas  of  the  world 

d.  An  ajqneciation  of  the  interdependence  of  the  various  sec- 
tions and  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world 

2.  Abilities 

a.  To  discover  and  evaluate  material  pertaining  to  the  subject 
under  discussion 

b.  To  interpret  and  understand  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
area  and  how  they  might  help  influence  man’s  activity 

c.  To  go  before  the  class  and  give  oral  reports 

d.  To  interpret  information  and  maps 

e.  To  work  together  as  a group  and  as  committees 

3.  Knowledge 

a.  The  important  crops,  products,  and  activities 

b.  The  location  of  the  various  cities  and  the  reasons  for  their 
location 

c.  The  location  of  the  various  farming  and  manufacturing 
regions  and  the  natural  reasons  for  these  locations 
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II.  The  Pupils  Do  the  Planning 

A.  Organization 

After  the  area  of  study  was  chosen,  the  class  discussed  how  to  attack 
the  problem.  It  was  decided  that  the  majority  rule  would  prevail. 
Decisions  would  be  reached  by  popular  vote.  This  in  turn  led 
to  a discussion  of  the  role  of  the  minority  in  a democracy.  After 
considerable  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  class  the  point  was 
made  that  the  minority  does  have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  persuade 
other  jieople  to  follow  their  thinking,  but  the  minority  must  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Two  periods  were  devoted  to  free  and  open  planning  by  the 
ptipils  as  to  the  desired  method  of  study.  The  teacher  during  this 
time  played  the  role  of  the  leader,  attempting  to  aid  the  pupils  in 
evaluating  the  suggestions  made  and  selecting  the  best  plans. 

B.  Activities  Chosen 

1.  The  class  would  like  to  conduct  this  study  in  the  form  of  an 
imaginary  trip. 

2.  Each  pupil  would  keep  a diary  of  the  trip  in  the  form  of  a 
booklet  to  be  handed  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

3.  Committees  would  be  appointed  to  present  the  different  aspects 
of  the  trip  to  the  class.  Each  person  was  to  be  on  one  committee. 

4.  The  question  arose  as  to  what  committees  would  be  necessary. 
Again  after  free  discussion  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a group  to 
meet  with  the  teacher  to  plan  the  trip. 

C.  Objectives 

1.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  natural  conditions  affect 
man’s  activities  in  this  area 

2.  To  discover  how  and  why  this  section  of  the  country  depends  on 
other  sections  of  the  United  States 

3.  To  learn  what  this  section  supplies  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
country 

4.  To  study  the  important  crops,  products,  and  activities 

5.  To  find  where  the  various  farming  and  manufacturing  regions 
are  located,  and  the  relationships  of  these  locations  to  their  re- 
spective natural  environments 

III.  The  Pupils  Prepare  for  the  Trip 

A.  Committees  Appointed 

This  part  of  the  program  was  a pupil-planning  activity  with  the 
teacher  acting  as  an  adviser  where  help  was  needed.  The  following 
committees  met  and  planned  their  part  of  the  program; 

1.  The  planning  committee  (Selected  the  routes  we  would  follow, 
the  cities  where  we  would  stop,  the  hotels  in  which  we  would  I 
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Stay  over  night,  and  the  method  ol  travel.  Alter  comparing  costs, 
we  decided  to  travel  by  bus.) 

2.  A committee  to  report  on  the  jJeanut  lands  as  we  passed  through 
them 

3.  A tobacco  committee 

4.  A cotton  committee 

5.  A Florida  committee  (farming) 

6.  A Florida  committee  (points  of  interest) 

7.  A committee  reporting  on  the  activities  of  the  Gulf  States 

8.  A committee  reporting  on  the  activities  of  the  humid  subtropical 
area  of  the  state  of  Texas 

9.  A committee  reporting  on  the  manufacturing  activities  in  these 
regions 

10.  A committee  reporting  on  the  minerals  found  in  this  area 

11.  A committee  reporting  on  climate  and  daily  weather  conditions 
of  this  region 

12.  A committee  reporting  on  the  major  cities  we  passed  through 
B.  Materials  Available  From 

1.  Holiday  and  National  Geographic  magazines  pertaining  to  the 
area  of  study 

2.  Selected  geography  reference  books 

3.  Encyclopedias 

4.  Picture  files 

5.  Motion  pictures  (both  sound  and  silent)  and  filmstrips 
IV.  T he  T rip 

The  trip  itself  was  actually  accomjilished  through  the  reports  of 
the  committees.  The  group  working  on  cities  reported  on  the  major 
cities  which  we  passed  through.  A peanut  committee  gave  their 
report  when  we  passed  through  the  important  peanut  lands,  and  so 
on  until  we  had  covered  the  areas  of  importance. 

The  reports  for  the  most  part  were  good,  making  splendid  use  of 
visual  materials  and  keeping  in  view  the  general  objectives  as  stated 
above.  An  example  of  the  work  was  the  report  of  the  group  re- 
porting on  peanuts.  'I’he  theme  of  the  report  followed  the  idea 
that  the  class  had  stopped  at  a peanut  farm,  and  the  farmer  had 
been  kind  enough  to  show  them  around  and  explain  the  work  to 
them.  Through  the  use  of  pictures,  the  planting,  growth,  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  plant  were  described.  Peanuts  were  passed  to  the  class  so 
that  they  might  study  the  various  parts.  Through  a discussion  with 
the  farmer  (played  by  a member  of  the  group)  , the  problems  of 
the  peanut  farmer  were  brought  out.  This  discussion  also  brought 
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to  light  the  farmer’s  appreciation  of  the  work  and  contribution  of 
George  Washington  Carver.  Finally,  a trip  with  the  planter  to  the 
market  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  many  uses  of  the  peanut 
and  its  contributions  to  our  daily  life. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  class  to  keep  a diary  of  the 
trip  in  booklet  form,  ample  time  was  given  for  discussion  of  each 
report  and  also  for  note-taking. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trip,  several  periods  were  devoted  to  work 
on  the  booklets.  The  requirements  as  set  up  by  the  class  for  the 
booklets  included:  (1)  maps— general  route  of  the  trip,  locations  of 

the  crops  and  products,  general  topography,  (2)  a brief  write-up  on 
each  report.  Additional  maps,  graphs,  and  pictures  were  optional. 

As  the  study  came  to  an  end,  a test,  both  objective  and  subjective, 
was  administered  to  determine  the  results  of  the  study.  When  these 
results  were  compared  with  test  marks  on  other  units  of  teacher- 
dictated  study,  the  comparison  showed  a very  definite  trend  toward 
higher  grades. 

V.  Evaluation  of  the  Unit  of  Work 

A.  A cooperative  situation  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  study.  In  addition,  the  pupils  developed  a 
cooperative  attitude  among  themselves. 

B.  The  pupils  had  the  opportunity  to  work  together  on  committees, 
thus  meeting  a situation  where  the  need  for  planning  and  coopera- 
tion was  necessary. 

C.  Some  simple  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  were  demon- 
strated and  applied. 

D.  The  pupils  were  part  of  the  learning  situation,  by  actually  par- 
ticipating in  the  planning  and  by  having  a part  in  working  out 
the  unit. 

E.  Development  of  abilities— The  pupils  showed  growth  in  the  follow- 
ing abilities: 

1.  Organizing  information  gained  by  reading  supplementary  texts, 
pamphlets,  and  magazines 

2.  Meeting  lifelike  situations 

3.  Presenting  material  orally  before  the  class 

4.  Profiting  from  the  work  and  reports  of  others 

F.  An  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  section  of  our  country  hav- 
ing humid  subtropical  climate  was  gained. 

G.  y-\.  great  amount  of  factual  knowledge  of  the  section  studied  was 
gained,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  testing. 

H.  An  appreciation  was  gained  of  the  needs  and  the  reasons  for  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I.  A further  understanding  of  the  geographic  relationships  between 
man  and  his  environment  was  gained. 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  IS  INDUSTRY  IN  MY  COMMUNITY  RELATED  TO  THE 
NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT? 

Evidence  of  Need  and  Pupil  Interest 

Introduced  by  jrupils  whose  fathers  and  brothers  worked  in  a nearby 
sawmill 

Pupil  interests  developed  by  group  discussion: 

1.  What  lumber-producing  trees  are  grown  in  this  area? 

2.  Where  do  the  logs  come  from? 

3.  "What  kind  of  trees  are  cut  for  logs? 

4.  How  are  the  logs  saw’ed? 

5.  "What  machines  are  used? 

6.  ^Vhat  kind  of  lumber  is  made? 

7.  "What  is  done  with  the  lumber? 

8.  What  is  done  wdth  the  sawdust? 

9.  AV^hat  is  done  with  the  part  not  used  for  lumber? 

10.  How  many  men  are  employed? 

11.  W^hat  will  happen  when  all  the  trees  are  cut? 

12.  Are  all  the  trees  cut?  If  not,  what  trees  are  cut? 

13.  Are  more  trees  planted? 

14.  If  all  the  trees  in  this  county  are  cut,  what  will  happen  to  our 
recreational  areas? 

15.  Is  it  possible  to  conserve  our  forests  and  still  make  them  useful? 

Pupil  Goals 

To  become  acquainted  with  different  kinds  of  trees,  uses  of  these 
trees,  and  different  types  of  forests 

To  realize  and  appreciate  how  forests  are  beneficial  to  man  and  to 
study  the  means  for  conserving  them 

To  realize  our  forests  have  been  seriously  depleted 

To  discover  what  elements  of  the  “nature”  environment  explain  in 
part  the  presence  of  forests 

To  study  some  types  of  misuse  that  needlessly  destroy  forests  and 
increase  the  need  for  conserving  forests 

To  learn  and  understand  good  management  problems,  conservation 
of  old  growth  timber,  and  denuded  timber  areas 

To  know  what  results  we  may  expect  from  good  management  and 
conservation  practices  in  forestry 

To  show  how  the  commercial  operator  could  practice  better  conser- 
vation methods  and  increase  the  value  of  growing  timber 
1.  To  show  that  farm  woodlands  are  important  and  how  the  prob- 
lems of  managing  them  differ  from  those  of  industrially  owned 
lands 
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2.  To  discuss  whether  the  privately  owned  woodlands  should  not 
be  publicly  regulated— that  is,  by  some  sort  of  government  control 

3.  To  prove  that  better  profits  are  realized  by  practicing  conserva- 
tion methods 

1.  To  establish  an  attitude  toward  conservation  that  will  continue 
throughout  life 

Content  Outline 


A.  Getting  acc|uainted  with  the  local 
ing  conservation 

1.  Kinds  of  trees 

2.  How  trees  grow 

3.  How  trees  reproduce  them- 
selves 

B.  How  forests  are  valuable  to  man 

1.  Supply  valuable  wood 
products  (wood  p u 1 p, 
rayon,  cellophane, 
matches,  lumber,  plastics, 
naval  stores,  pencils,  furni- 
ture) 

2.  Furnish  employment 

C.  Abuse  of  our  forests 

1.  Forest  depletion 

2.  Man's  part  in  forest  deple- 
tion 

3.  Logging  industry 

4.  Forest  fires 

a.  Damage  by  fires 

b.  Causes  of  fires 

c.  Organized  fire  control 

D.  Management  and  conservation  of 
1.  Purposes  and  problems  of 

management  and  conserva- 
tion 

a.  Need  for  forest  manage- 
ment 

b.  Cutting  methods 

c.  C u t t i 11  g even-aged 
stands 

d.  C u t t i n g many-aged 
stands 

e.  Sustained  yield 

f.  Cutting  cycles 

g.  Forests  not  utilized  for 
lumber 


rests  as  a means  of  understand- 

4.  How  a new  forest  develops 

a.  'Virgin  forest 

b.  Second  growth  forest 


3.  Provide  opportunities  for 
recreation 

4.  Protect  wildlife 

5.  Affect  climate 

6.  Protect  and  enrich  the 
soils,  prevent  erosion  and 
floods,  regulate  stream  flow 

7.  Provide  grazing 

d.  How  fires  are  extin- 
guished 

e.  Effect  on  wildlife 

5.  Destruction  of  forests  by 
disease 

6.  Destruction  of  forests  by 
insects 

forests 

2.  Management  of  second 
growth  timber 

a.  How  nature  rejilaces 
forest  growth 

b.  How  man  can  assist 
nature 

c.  Releasing 

d.  Thinning 

e.  Improvement  cuts 
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3.  Management  of  denuded 


d.  Planting,  sheltcrbelts, 


timber  areas 

a.  Reforestation 

b.  Sticcessfid  p 1 a n t i n g 


and  windbreaks 
e.  Benefits  derived  from 


jjractices 

c.  Reforestation  and  wild- 


above  (a  to  d) 
f.  Prairie  States  forestry 


life 


project 

g.  Snowbreaks 


E.  Results  to  be  expecteil  from  conservation  metbods 

1.  Improved  cutting  practices 

2.  Forests  restored  or  conserved 

3.  Diversified  forest  prodticts 

4.  Elimination  of  waste  in  tbe  logging  industry 

5.  Problem  of  conserving  forests 

6.  Denuded  lands  to  be  reforested 

7.  Forest  lands  to  be  placed  and  maintained  in  productive  condition 
so  that  they  will  perpetually  serve  tbe  needs  of  mankind 

F.  Forests  of  tbe  Flnited  States  and  tbe  world 

1.  Forest  areas  of  tbe  United  States 

2.  Hardwoods  of  tbe  tropics— a potential  source  of  lumber 

3.  Forests  of  tbe  LI.S.S.R. 

4.  Forests  of  tbe  temperate  Soutbern  Hemispbere 

5.  Otber  forests  of  tbe  world 


A.  Community  contacts 

1.  Visited  nearby  sawmills,  discovered  wbere  lundter  was  secured, 
etc. 

2.  Took  field  trip  to  local  State  jaark  to  study  type  of  trees,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  wildlife. 

3.  Listed  names  of  trees  wbicb  grow  in  locality  and  cbaractcristics 
that  identify  each  species. 

4.  Cotinted  annual  rings  on  a pole,  post,  etc.,  and  analyzed  as  to 
width  and  number  of  rings. 

5.  Planted  trees. 

6.  Visited  virgin  forest  in  tbe  county. 

7.  Visited  a well-managed  secontl  growth  forest  to  observe  types  of 
trees,  age,  cover  between  trees,  etc. 

8.  Visited  a fire  tower  to  find  how  forest  fires  are  located. 

9.  Heard  lecttire  by  State  forester  on  prevention  and  control  of 
forest  fires. 

B.  Otber  learning  activities 

1.  Made  maps  showing  forest  areas  of  tbe  United  States  ami  tbe 
world. 

2.  Drew  niajrs  of  forest  area  in  cotinty,  showing  State  forest  land 
and  virgin  forests. 


M iscellaneous  A ctivi ties 
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3.  Made  graphs  showing  the  production  and  consumption  of  wood 
for  timber  and  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Heard  talk  on  our  resources  in  county. 

5.  Arranged  table  display  of  wood  products. 

6.  Made  a bar  graph  showing  the  number  of  cattle  grazing  lands 
of  the  world. 

7.  Built  model  of  a farm  showing  effects  of  deforestation. 

8.  Drew  large  mural  and  posters  of  “Burned  Over  Forest  Areas,” 
“Keeping  the  Forest  Green,”  “Fire  Prevention.” 

9.  Took  photographs  of  burned-over  areas  to  study  damage  done  by 
fires  and  how  fires  may  be  controlled. 

10.  Pupils  reported  on  tree  disease  control. 

11.  Gave  talks  on  insect  destruction. 

12.  Pupils  who  live  on  farms  told  how  their  farm  woodlands  are 
managed. 

13.  Pupils  reported  on  visits  made  to  different  areas,  explaining  what 
was  observed,  how  conservation  methods  were  or  would  be 
practiced. 

14.  Debate  on  whether  forests  should  have  some  sort  of  government 
control. 

15.  Groups  of  pupils  volunteered  to  report  phases  of  conservation 
relating  to  forestry  that  could  be  jiracticed  in  our  locality, 
elimination  of  waste  in  the  logging  industry,  and  improved  cut- 
ting practices. 

16.  Boys  sent  for  State  seedlings  for  farm  woodland. 

Culminating  Activities 

A.  Assembly  Program:  Talks  by  pupils  on  various  phases  of  conser- 

vation. 

B.  Pupils  entered  tri-county  forestry  contest.  One  girl  won  first  prize 
for  her  essay  on  “Forest  Conservation.”  She  received  as  a prize  ten 
dollars  and  had  the  oj^portunity  to  broadcast  her  essay  over  a local 
radio  station. 

C.  Exhibit  of  forest  products. 

D.  Display  of  large  posters  showing  the  results  of  forest  fires  on  soil, 
trees,  and  wildlife.  One  boy  won  first  prize  for  his  art  poster  on 
“Keep  the  Forests  Green.” 

Evaluatioji  by  Pupils 
Let  the  children  speak  for  themselves; 

1.  “I  think  I’ve  read  twelve  books.” 

2.  “I  never  knew  we  had  any  virgin  forests  in  our  country.” 

3.  “Now  I can  walk  through  the  woods  and  it's  fun  to  identify  trees. 
Bobby  and  I have  fun  on  Saturdays  doing  that.” 

4.  “Pop  says  I can  have  space  on  our  farm  land  to  plant  some  of 
those  free  State  seedlings.” 
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5.  “We  are  going  to  be  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  forest  fires 
are  extremely  destructive.” 

6.  “I’m  going  to  help  Dad  with  our  farm  woodland  from  now  on.” 

7.  “Our  forests  mean  so  much  more  to  us  now.  Why  can’t  we 
interest  more  grownups  in  conserving  them,  too?” 

8.  “If  conservation  is  part  of  geography,  I’m  sure  we  all  say  it  is  our 
favorite  subject.” 

Teacher  Evaluation 

A.  An  appreciation  of  the  natural  resources  as  die  basis  of  man’s  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development 

B.  Ability  to  read,  understand,  and  interpret  maps,  charts,  and  graphs 

C.  Ability  to  understand  and  interpret  the  interrelationships  shown  by 
pictures 

D.  Ability  to  construct  maps  and  graphs  as  a device  to  jmrtray  relation- 
ships 

E.  An  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  natural  environment  to  the 
use  of  leisure  time 

F.  Appreciation  of  the  work  patterns  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the 
natural  environment 

G.  An  appreciation  of  the  forests  of  the  world  in  relation  to  man’s  indi- 
vidual, social,  economic,  and  political  development 

H.  An  attitude  of  fairness  in  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  world’s 
natural  resources 
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Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Forest  Crops  are  Growing,  F 7,  AVestern  Pine  .Assn.,  A'eon  Buikling.  Portland, 
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C.  Forest  Fires,  the  South’s  C.reatcst  Enemy  and  Flow  to  Make  the  Most  Money 
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L.  Timber  and  Game — Tivin  Crops,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation,  Savannah, 
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M.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  American  Forest  Products  Industries 

N.  West  Coast  Tree  Farms,  West  Goast  Lumbermen’s  .Assn.,  1410  S.  W.  Morrison, 
Portland  5,  Oregon 

Films  Slioxvn 

Once  Upon  a Time  Timber  Ls  a Crop 

Stop  Forest  Fires  Green  Harvest 

Grasslands  Trees  and  Mem 

Wetlands 


NOTES 
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UNTL  III 

WHAT  ARE  THE  WORK  ACTIVITIES  IN  MY  COMMUNITY? 

Objectixies 

A.  CiENERAL 

Understandings  and  appreciations  ot  the  geographic  character  of 

Carroll  Township  and  its  contributions  to  the  achieYements  of 

specific  essential  needs  of  youth 

B.  Specific 

1.  A working  knowledge  of  how  to  use  coinnumity  resources  as  a 
source  of  knorvledge 

2.  The  ability  to  interjnet  work  acticities  in  their  relation  to  nature 
items  by  firsthand  interpretation  of  them  through  experience 

3.  A realization  of  the  problem  of  soil  consei  Yation  and  a determina- 
tion to  help  sohe  these  problems 

4.  A knowledge  of  the  pojmlation  jJattern  of  Carroll  Township  and 
why  this  pattern  is  unevenly  distributed 

5.  A realization  that  Carroll  Township  depends  upon  surrounding 
areas  and  other  regions  of  the  world 

6.  A knowledge  of  how  the  transportation  facilities  of  Carroll  Town- 
ship aid  the  people. 


Introduction 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  Grade  Seven,  the  students  expressed  a desire  to 
begin  their  eighth  year  by  studying  their  local  community  and  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  first  item  of  business  tvas  an  informal  dis- 
cussion. After  this  discussion  the  class  and  the  teacher  set  up  the  prob- 
lems for  study.  Part  of  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  their  Grade  Seven 
tvork  so  that  those  who  wishetl  to  do  so  cotdd  be  workine  on  the  unit 
during  the  summer. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  MATERIALS— CHART  A 
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we  can  Help  tne  conservation  pro- 
gram by: 

a.  Thoroughly  studying  the  problem 
h.  Discussing  the  problem  with  adults 
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FIELD  TRIP  BY  ENTIRE  CLASS.  TIME  45  MINUTES — CHART  B 
Man’s  Adjustment  to  Soil  Conditions  near  Our  School 
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A seardi  was  made  for  reasons 
otlier  than  soil  conditions  which 
actoimted  for  these  land  uses 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  INTERVIEW— CHART  C 
Visit  to  a Chemical  Company 
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UNIT  IV 

HOW  CAN  WE  BETTER  UNDERSTAND  AND  INTERPRET  THE  NEWS? 

A Daily  Nexvspaper  Issued  By  A Geography  Class 

Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

y\t  the  first  meeting  of  this  class,  the  students  expressed  a desire  to 
study  geography  in  a way  which  would  allow  each  one  to  work  at  his 
own  rate  of  speed.  The  students  asked  if  the  work  might  be  arranged 
so  that  each  one  might  work  at  an  individual  assignment  which  would 
contribute  to  one  large  piece  of  work.  In  short,  they  wished  to  have  an 
activity  program. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  which  would  include  the  type  of  work 
they  wanted  but  the  one  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  most  of  them  was 
the  issuing  of  a daily  newspaper  dealing  with  the  geographic  aspect  of 
the  news.  It  was  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  beside  a world  map 
every  day  at  the  close  of  the  class  period.  Tapes  would  lead  from  the 
articles  in  the  pajier  to  the  country  on  the  map  to  show  the  location  of 
the  news  event.  This  plan  seemed  a very  desirable  one  to  the  teacher 
because  of  the  dilferences  in  ability  of  the  individual  members. 

Objectives 

The  teacher  set  up  her  objectives  as  follows: 

A.  To  have  the  students  learn  to  work  cooperatively  with  others 

B.  To  have  the  students  assume  resjronsibility 

C.  To  have  each  student  feel  that  his  contribution  was  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  whole 

D.  To  teach  appreciation  of  the  ability  of  some  of  the  less  capable 
members  of  the  class 

E.  To  make  the  students  conscious  of  world  events  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  happenings  to  us 

F.  To  show  how  people  and  countries  are  influenced  by  geographic 
conditions 

Orientation 

“If  we  put  out  a daily  issue  of  the  paper,  we'll  need  to  do  some  plan- 
ning so  that  everything  will  run  smoothly.  Has  anyone  visited  the 
newsroom  of  any  of  our  daily  newspapers?  What  impression  did  you 
get  while  visiting  there?  What  did  you  see? 

“What  shall  we  put  in  our  paper?  The  one  thing  which  we  want 
to  remember  is  that  we  want  to  emphasize  the  geographic  side  of  the  news 
in  our  articles.” 

The  students  made  suggestions  as  to  what  they  believed  should  be  in 
a paper  of  this  type.  A list  of  the  different  features  was  put  on  the 
board  for  reference  later. 
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In  the  newsroom  of  our  daily  papers,  who  heads  the  whole  organiza- 
tion? The  editor-in-chief.  In  general,  what  would  some  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  be?  He  has  several  assistants  who  take  part  of  his 
responsibilities,  doesn’t  he?  Whom  shall  we  ask  to  be  our  editor?  Shall 
we  let  him  choose  his  assistant? 


Activities 

“Now  let’s  decide  what  departments  we  will  need  and  how  many  re- 
porters it  will  take  to  handle  the  daily  topics  of  each  department.  We 
shall  want  to  know  just  what  we  may  expect  of  each  department.  As 
we  discuss  the  different  ones,  if  you  think  you  would  like  to  work  on 
that  particular  assignment,  raise  your  hand  and  your  editor  will  make 
a note  of  it  and  place  you  there.  Everyone  will  have  a definite  piece  of 
work  to  contribute  every  two  days.” 

A.  Editor  and  Chief  Assistant 

The  editor  makes  the  over-all  plan  of  what  the  daily  issue  shall 
contain.  This  plan  should  be  made  out  two  days  before  the  date 
of  issue  so  that  the  teacher  has  a chance  to  check.  He  and  his 
assistant  will  meet  twice  a week  with  the  teacher  before  school  to 
plan  two  or  three  issues  in  advance,  with  the  exception  of  the  news 
items.  This  will  give  the  teacher  a chance  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  who  will  be  the  best  to  handle  the  particular  assignments.  (It 
is  wise  to  block  off  a large  piece  of  paper  into  squares.  Opposite 
the  student’s  name,  write  in  his  assignments  for  the  week.  Everyone 
can  then  see  just  when  his  deadline  is  on  certain  articles.) 

B.  News  Items  (Two  students) 

News  Readers— These  students  select  two  or  three  interesting  news 
items  from  the  daily  newspaper  or  from  a radio  broadcast  and  con- 
dense them  into  a sentence  or  two  and  hand  them  to  the  editor. 
They  also  are  responsible  for  one  assignment  a week  from  the  editor. 

C.  The  Geography  Behind  the  News 

Six  reports  are  necessary  for  this  topic.  Linder  each  news  item, 
the  above  heading  should  appear  and  the  geography  of  the  country 
mentioned  in  the  item  should  be  given.  The  location,  surface, 
clim.ate,  natural  resources,  reasons  for  the  chief  industries  should  be 
given.  If  possible  have  the  rej^orters  tell  how  the  netvs  item  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  geography  of  the  country. 

D.  Cartographers  (Two  students) 

These  students  find  the  maps  of  the  countries,  cities,  or  sections 
mentioned  in  the  news  item.  They  are  drawn  or  traced  (according 
to  the  ability  of  the  students)  on  a sheet  which  will  be  used  for 
typing  the  article;  it  will  be  typed  so  that  the  map  will  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  news  story. 

E.  Eeature  Articles  (Six  or  more) 

1.  Scientific  article,  such  as  the  explanation  of  volcanoes,  tidal 
waves,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  etc. 
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2.  Travel  news.  This  will  I'eature  resorts.  Tell  something  about 
the  climate  ot  the  region  and  its  main  attractions. 

3.  “Strange  as  It  May  Seem”— Unusual  facts  collected  from  atlas, 
etc. 

4.  Architecture.  This  includes  sketches  of  the  homes  of  the  people 
living  in  these  lands,  with  an  article  telling  how  the  style  of 
architecture  was  influenced  by  the  geography  of  the  country. 

5.  Interviews  with  people  who  have  lived  in  foreign  lands  and  are 
now  living  in  our  community. 

F.  Geography  Quiz  (Two  students) 

Five  questions  daily.  Answers  for  previous  day’s  quiz  given  each  day. 

G.  Weather  Report 

This  reporter  calls  the  Weather  Bureau  every  morning  for  the 
temperature,  humidity,  and  weather  forecast  for  the  day.  (Can  be 
obtained  from  the  radio  also.)  This  report  was  placed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  paper.  Occasionally  a weather  map  or  climatic  graph 
for  some  place  mentioned  in  the  news  might  be  included. 

H.  Sports  (Two  sjiorts  writers) 

Reports  on  any  local  games.  Reports  on  any  international  contest. 
Once  a week  an  article  is  written  on  the  national  sport  of  some 
country.  Often  the  sport  is  influenced  by  the  geography  of  the 
country. 

I.  Ladies’  Page  (Two  reporters) 

1.  Fxplain  how  type  of  clothing  and  style  are  affected  by  the 
geography  of  the  country. 

2.  Tell  about  the  handicraft  of  the  country.  (The  wood  carving 
of  Switzerland  developed  because  of  the  long  evenings  and  near- 
ness of  raw  material.) 

3.  Sketch  designs  used  in  handicraft. 

4.  Design  material  for  ladies’  print  dresses  from  ideas  prompted 
by  the  study  of  the  geogra|ffry  of  certain  countries,  i.  e.,  grapes  of 
France,  the  palm  trees  of  trojiical  lands. 

5.  Include  recipes  which  are  popular  in  the  country  descrified. 

f.  School  News 

One  reporter  interviews  the  principal  on  happenings  of  interest  to 
the  student  body. 

K.  Art  EiirroR  and  Assistant 

Make  interesting  sketches  of  scenery,  homes,  people  described  in  the 
article  on  “Geography  Behind  the  News.”  Make  sketches  for  the 
Travel  News  section. 

L.  Advertising  Editor 

Writes  up  at  least  two  advertisements  for  products  exported  by  the 
countries  described  in  the  issue. 
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iM.  Proofreaders 

After  the  articles  have  been  written,  they  are  taken  to  the  prool- 
reaclers’  desk.  Here  they  are  checked  lor  content,  spelling,  and 
sentence  structure.  1 hen  the  article  is  handctl  to  the  teacher  tvho 
checks  for  errors.  It  is  then  given  to  the  editor  who  takes  it  to 
the  typists. 

N.  Typists  (2) 

Each  Friday  the  class  sinninarized  the  work  of  the  week,  d'he  news 
items  were  discussed.  The  reporter  who  wrote  “Geography  Behind 
the  News”  was  asketl  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  geography 
of  the  country  mentioned  in  the  item.  The  tliscussion  was  always 
accompanied  with  map  reading  and  interjuetation  of  graphs  or 
charts  so  that  the  entire  class  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  research 
made  by  a few.  The  work  of  the  other  reporters  was  evaluated  by 
the  class  as  items  of  the  different  issues  were  disctissed. 


A.  It  made  the  entire  class  more  conscious  of  world  happenings. 

B.  It  made  the  jnipils  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  factors 
behiml  events  in  the  news  and  the  geographic  ones  often  help 
to  explain  why  the  event  happcnetl. 

C.  I'he  feeling  that  everyone’s  work  was  needed  provided  a daily 
motivation  and  a challenge  to  do  one’s  best. 

D.  Every  member  of  the  class  htted  in  somewhere;  the  slow  learner 
experienced  success  as  well  as  the  best  students. 

E.  There  were  no  discipline  problems.  Interest  and  activity  took 
care  of  that. 

I.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  class  for  the  work  was  the  best  indication 
of  the  success  of  the  work. 

Ibis  work  can  be  carried  on  as  long  as  interest  is  sustained.  In  this 

particular  case,  the  paper  ran  lor  twelve  weeks.  T.'he  length  of  the 

class  period  was  forty-five  minutes. 


Evaluation 


Bibliography 


Encyclopedias 
Several  textbooks 
Newspapers,  radio 


News  magazines 
Library  books 
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UNIT  V 

WHAT  SHOULD  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  TRANSPORTATION? 

Pupil  Concerns 

1.  The  Philadelphia  Transportation  Company  problems  in  Phila- 
delphia 

2.  The  “Navy— Air”  Dispute 

3.  The  Railroad  problem 

Pupil  Goals 

1.  A better  understanding  of  the  present  P.  T.  C.  situation  in  our  own 
city 

2.  To  learn  to  look  at  both  sides  of  every  controversial  issue  before 
drawing  conclusions 

Content  Outline 

1.  Street  Transportation  Problem 

2.  The  Railroad  Problem 

3.  Development  of  Land  Vehicles  and  Methods  of  Transportation 

4.  Develojoment  and  Problems  of  Sea  Powder 

5.  Development  and  Problems  of  Aviation 

6.  Great  Inventors  of  Means  of  Transportation  (Men  whom  we 
should  honor  because  of  their  genius  and  perseverance.) 


Activities 

1.  Planning,  committee  work,  pooling  information,  organization, 
progress  reporting 

2.  Blackboard  art  work  (by  nine  members  of  class)  : development  of 
travel  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air;  inventor  portraits;  crossing  our 
country  chart;  development  in  past  75  years 

3.  Committee  scrapbooks 

4.  Making  of  wooden  and  cardboard  models:  trains,  automobiles, 
airplanes,  boats 

5.  Dramatization  by  committee:  “Development  of  Sea  Power” 

6.  Speakers:  Maureen  Jordan  and  Kathleen  Rae,  who  came  from 
Southampton,  England,  recently:  “Our  Trip  to  America  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth” 

7.  Trip  to  Eranklin  Institute  by  committee  and  report  to  class 

8.  Quiz  prepared  and  given  the  class  by  Sea  Committee 

9.  Collection  and  display  of  pictures  on  “Transportation— Land,  Sea 
and  Air” 

10.  Trip  to  Airport  by  committee  and  report  to  class 
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11.  Writing  for  materials  to  add  to  fugitive  materials 

12.  Invitation  by  Air  Committee  for  speaker  for  class 

13.  Speaker:  “My  Airplane  Travels” 

14.  Invitation  to  classes  studying  transportation  to  hear  speaker  and 
see  our  exhibit 

15.  Interviews  by  members  of  the  class  with:  trolley  motorman,  rail- 
road engineer,  air  pilot,  bus  driver 

16.  Discussion  (led  by  committee)  : “What  can  we  as  students  do  to 
improve  relations  with  P.  T.  C.?” 

17.  Poster  work:  Red  Letter  Dates  in  American  Progress— 1825  to  1949 

18.  Map  study:  Trace  a shipment  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  bananas  from 
Honduras,  rubber  from  East  Indies,  to  your  own  home 

19.  Investigation  by  interviews  (parents,  relatives,  neighbors)  : “What 
has  Philadelphia  done  during  the  past  year  to  improve  the  street 
traffic  in  your  neighborhood?  What  suggestions  would  you  give 
for  improvements?” 

20.  Films: 

The  Airplane  Changes  Our  "World  Map 

The  Bus  Driver 

Air  Transportation 

Airplane  Trip 

The  Passenger  Train 

Traffic 

A Boat  Ride 

This  Shrinking  World 

21.  Committee  on  Land  Transportation  Projects:  After  standing  ten 

minutes  at  a busy  intersection  and  watching  traffic,  counting  the 
cars  that  pass  during  that  period,  and  noting  the  approximate 
speed  of  travel,  answer:  Do  the  drivers  avoid  traffic  jams?  What 
devices  do  the  police  use  to  control  traffic?  To  what  extent  are 
safety  rules  observed  by  drivers  and  pedestrians? 

22.  Preparation  of  a table  of  the  average  city  family’s  dollars,  and 
what  proportion  of  it  is  spent  on  transportation? 

23.  Spelling,  comprising  lists  of  words  dealing  with  transportation 

24.  Creative  Writing: 

Poetry 

Contrast  Columbus’s  ocean  voyage  with  a voyage  on  the  Queen 
Mary 

What  I did  toward  making  our  unit  a success 

25.  Discussion  of  controversy  between  Navy  and  Air  Force  leaders; 

problem  of  unification  of  the  three  services 

26.  Television  programs  seen  and  reported  to  class 
Meet  the  Press  (an  interview) 
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Court  of  Current  Issues  (decisions  8 to  4 in  favor  of  Navy) 
Television  Newsreel 
Newsioeek  Reviews  the  News 

27.  Preparation  of  6-page  folder  on  transportation,  including: 

Title  Page,  Contents,  Committees,  New  Words  and  Their  Mean- 
ings, My  Mistakes  and  Corrections,  Our  Activities,  and  Books 
We  Read  in  Connection  with  Our  Unit 

28.  Bulletin  Board  work 

29.  Stories  on  Transportation: 

just  hOr  Fun,  Smith  and  Hazeltine 

When  Automobiles  Were  New,  Emily  Kimbrough 

Forgotten  Fligliways  of  Trans jyortation 

30.  Building  of  Magellan’s  ship  for  use  as  projierty  in  dramatization 

31.  Dramatization  hy  Committee  on  Sea  Transportation:  “Story  of 
Magellan’s  Voyage” 

Cul  m in  a t ing  A ctivity 

Exhibit  in  classroom  of  models  made  by  class  members  and  of  art 
work,  inviting  the  other  classes  which  were  also  studying  this  unit. 
At  this  time  we  also  had  a speaker  on  “Air  Travel.” 

Books  Used  by  Pupils 

Transgoriation,  William  F.  Rachelaeii 

Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions,  Frank  P.  Bachman 
Men  Under  The  Sea.  Commander  Edward  Ellsherg 
Our  Airliners,  Crump  and  Maul 

Transportation  and  National  Defense,  Joseph  L.  White 

Tower  from  Start  to  Finish,  Franklin  Reck  and  Claire  Reck.  Crowell,  1941 

The  Story  Book  of  tVheels,  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham 

'The  Story  Book  of  Ships,  Aland  and  Miska  Petersham 

Cruisers  of  the  Air,  C.  J.  Flylander 

A History  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  C.  Herrick 

The  Railroad  Builders,  John  Aloody 

'Through  by  Rail,  Charles  G.  Hall 

Full  Steam  Ahead,  Flenry  B.  Kent 

Power  for  America,  Dunn-Morrisett 

The  Romance  of  American  'Transportation,  Franklin  Reck 

Socialized  History  of  the  United  Slates,  C.  G.  Vannest  and  H.  L.  Smith. 
Scribner,  1937 

On  the  Railroad,  Robert  S.  Henry 
Americans  Leaders  and  Heroes,  Gordy 
Heroes  of  Our  Country,  Southwork 

A Brief  History  of  the  IFo)7d,  G.  \V.  Botsford  and  J.  B.  Botsford.  (Rev.  ed.) 
Macmillan,  1926. 

Famous  Americans,  F'hrbach  aiul  Owens 

Seven  Days  at  Sea,  Ruth  AF  Strang  and  others.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1938 

Motor  Vehicles  Educational  Packet 
Needed  Women  in  Aviation,  Dicky  Aleyer 
Man  and  the  Motor  Car,  .Albert  W.  W'hitney 

'Travel  By  Air,  Land  and  Sea,  Hanson  H.  Wester.  Houghton,  1934 
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The  Wo7ider  Book  of  the  Air,  Allen  L.  Miller 
The  America)!  Student  Flyer,  Hamberg  and  Tivency 
Aircraft  Carrier,  Robert  A.  'Winston 
Bombardier,  Henry  IL  Lent 

Fighting  Ships  of  the  V.  S.  A.,  Commander  \’ictor  Blakeslee 

Aviation  Cadet,  Henry  B.  Lent 

Runway  to  the  Sun,  Col.  Robert  L.  Scott 

The  Gasoline  Automobile,  Elliott  Consolivcr 

Visibility  Unlimited,  Ernest  C.  \’etter 

Railroad  West,  Cornelia  Meigs 

Sky  Hostess,  Betty  Peckhatv 

Long  Trains  Roll,  Stephen  ^\^  Meatier.  Harcomt,  1914 

Flying  High,  Franklin  K.  Matthews 

North  to  the  Promised  Land,  Harold  C.  4Vire 

Boys’  Book  of  United  States  Mail,  Irving  Crump.  Dodd,  192d 

Onward  To  New  Frontiers  of  Our  Globe 

North  America  by  Plane  and  Train,  E.  Aitchison  and  M.  I'ttlev.  Bobbs,  1931 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  Jules  \’erne 

Riding  the  Air,  D.  J.  Sickels 

Living  with  Science,  Fowler,  Collister,  1 hiirston 

Going  Up,  Jack  Buckdolt 

Captains  of  the  Sky,  Albert  Mtinday 

Aviation  Science  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Charles  K.  Grey 

The  Modern  Wonder  Book  of  the  Air,  Carlisle,  Cleveland,  and  Wootl 

The  Story  of  Flying,  Beatrice  Hurley 

Boats,  Beatrice  Hurley 

Time  tables  (railroads  and  airlines) 

Teacher  References 

Newspapers  and  magazines  following  up  controversial  issues; 

Time,  New  ioik  Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Life 
Same  hooks  as  for  students 

Resource  Unit,  Columbia  University  (Lincoln  School) 


NOTES 
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UNIT  VI 

WHAT  SHOULD  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD? 

(A  Means  Toward  Planning  and  Building  a Better  Community) 

Orientation 

The  approach  necessary  to  arouse  interest  in  neighborhood  planning  and 
building  must  be  based  upon  the  kind  of  community  in  which  a particular 
group  of  boys  and  girls  live.  The  youth  in  a blighted  neighborhood  face  life 
with  a different  set  of  values  and  goals  from  those  boys  and  girls  living  in  a 
good  residential  area.  It,  therefore,  follows  as  part  of  the  preplanning  for  a 
unit  of  this  type,  that  each  teacher  must  personally  make  a study  of  the  kind 
of  neighborhood  in  which  her  pupils  live.  Intelligent  teacher  guidance  re- 
quires a knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  needs  of 
a given  community. 

To  get  boys  and  girls  thinking  about  their  needs  for  better  living 
the  teacher  may  invite  them  to  list  the  things  they  like  about  their  home 
and  neighborhood  and  the  things  they  do  not  like.  A discussion  of  their 
findings  coupled  with  a similar  statement  by  parents  as  revealed  to  their 
boys  and  girls  will  make  a good  beginning  point  for  a unit  on  neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

Suggested  Method  of  Procedure 

A.  Set  Up  Criteria  for  the  Requirements  of  Our  Needs  for  Good  Living: 

1.  A decent  home  in  a good  neighborhood  for  every  person 

2.  A neighborhood  that  is  safe 

3.  A neighborhood  that  is  attractive 

4.  Good  clean  stores  and  service  shops  within  walking  distance 

5.  A safe  place  to  earn  a living 

6.  Industries  separated  from  homes  to  jrrevent  smoke,  soot,  noise, 
dirt,  and  odors 

7.  Open  space,  green  space,  trees,  flowers,  and  sunshine 

8.  Transjrortation  that  is  adequate  and  not  dangerous;  adequate 
parking  space  and  wide  streets 

9.  Clean  water  and  an  adecjuate  sewage  and  rubbish  disposal  system 

10.  Wholesome  recreation  places  nearby  for  all  age  levels 

11.  Community  center,  schools,  libraries,  nursery  schools,  museums, 
art  centers,  and  similar  social  needs 

B.  Plan  a Survey  of  the  Neighborhood  to  Get  More  Accurate  Informa- 
tion: 


Suggestions  For  Problems 


Suircrestions  For  Action 


1.  IVhat  are  the  boundaries  of  our 
neighborhood? 


2.  How  can  we  find  where  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  class  live? 


1.  Teacher  draws  map  of  school  neighbor- 
hood on  board  or  on  large  piece  of 
paper  and  class  identifies  streets  by 
names. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  work  on  a map  of  the 
neighborhood  and  spot  the  place  they 
live. 
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Suggestions  For  Problems 


Suggestions  for  Action 


3.  What  are  the  good  things  we  are  going 
to  look  for? 

4.  What  are  the  bad  things  we  might  see? 

5.  How  can  we  record  our  findings  ac- 
curately on  the  spot? 


6.  How  can  we  be  sure  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  make  block  study? 


7.  How  can  we  share  the  job  of  getting 
information  about  our  neighborhood? 


3.  Class  discussion,  enumeration,  and 
evaluation. 

4.  Class  discussion,  enumeration,  and 
evaluation. 

5.  Discussion  followed  by  demonstration 
of  a block  study  on  the  board;  a free- 
hand sketch  with  vital  comments  about 
what  they  see. 

6.  Class  goes  out  with  teacher  for  a visit 
in  neighborhood.  They  all  map  the 
same  block  together  and  compare  their 
hndings  when  they  return. 

7.  Volunteer  committees  of  two  or  more 
formed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
studying  a given  block  (The  one  they 
live  in  if  possible) . 


C.  Make  a Survey  of  the  Neighborhood 

Suggestions  For  Problems 

Suggestions  For  Action 

1.  How  can  we  know  whether  we  have 
more  good  houses  or  bad? 

2.  What  kind  of  services  and  facilities  for 
good  living  did  we  find? 


3.  How  can  we  use  color  to  help  show 
what  we  found  in  our  block? 


4.  How  can  we  be  sure  our  information 
is  accurate? 


5.  How  can  we  organize  the  information 
we  have  discovered  about  our 
neighborhood? 

6.  How  can  we  get  a complete  picture  of 
the  neighborhood? 


7.  What  things  do  we  need  to  improve  in 
our  community? 


3.  What  facilities  do  we  need  for  better 
living? 


1.  Count  number  of  good  and  bad  dwel- 
lings. 

2.  Make  a listing  of  number  and  kinds  of 
service  stores  in  block.  List  recreation 
facilities,  commercial  and  noncom- 
mercial. 

3.  Uniform  color  code  was  developed  and 
used  by  each  boy  and  girl  to  color  in 
each  type  of  information  on  block 
map. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  check  each  other’s  block 
study  and  evaluate  the  information  on 
the  block  map.  Compare  with  land  use 
map  from  City  Planning  Commission. 

5.  Committee  compiles  lists  indicating 
numl)er  and  frequency  of  each  fact 
discovered. 

6.  Boys  and  girls  arrange  block  studies 
side  by  side  to  give  complete  picture 
of  neighborhood.  Committee  transfers 
findings  to  large  single  map. 

7.  Class  analyzes  amounts  and  distri- 
bution of  color  code.  Discussion  of 
notations  and  summary  lists.  Boys  and 
girls  state  definite  conclusions  in  writ- 
ten form. 

8.  Check  findings  against  criteria  for  a 
good  neighborhood. 
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1).  Evaluate  the  Neighborhood  in  Terms  of  Our  Living  Requirements. 
E.  Compare  the  Neighliorhood  with  Other  Parts  of  the  City. 

1.  Boys  and  girls  contact  Philadelphia  Efousing  Association  and 
Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning.  These  agencies  arrange  an 
itinerary  and  guide  the  tour  made  by  school  bus. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  observe,  ask  cjuestions,  and  take  notes,  which  they 
use  for  a later  discussion. 

3.  Boys  and  girls  evaluate  their  own  neighborhood  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  city  just  visited. 

E.  Select  the  Community  Need  Which  is  Most  Urgent,  One  That  the 
Pupils  Can  Do  Something  About. 

G.  Interest  Others  in  this  Problem  by  the  Means  of  Charts,  Graphs, 
Maps,  Diagrams,  Pictures,  and  Models. 

1.  Plan  a solution  for  this  problem  and  illustrate  it  graphically. 

2.  Discuss  it  with  our  classmates,  teachers,  and  parents  through  the 
school  assembly,  parent-teacher  association,  school  newspaper, 
and  student  council. 

3.  Visit  the  City  Planning  Commission,  present  our  ideas,  and  get 
the  advice  of  the  exjierts. 

Id.  Modify  and  Readjust  Our  Plan  to  Suit  Our  Latest  Eindings. 

I.  Interest  our  neighbors  through  our  community  council.  The  com- 
munity council  studies  the  problem  and,  with  the  helji  of  experts, 
a course  of  action  is  decided  upon. 

f.  T.’he  local  councilman  and  ward  leaders  are  invited  to  a community 
meeting  where  the  problem  and  suggested  solution  are  olfered.  Gov- 
ernmental aid  and  action  are  requested. 

K.  Action  is  taken  by  the  city  authorities,  or  a jilan  for  continued  and 
combined  action  is  proposed. 

Possible  Pupil  Learning  Experiences 

A.  Reading 

1.  'Pen  Communities  by  Hanna 

2.  C(»nmunity  Interests— Vun  II  by  Berman,  Fryer,  and  Bernard 

3.  In  Country  and  City,  Bobbs  Merrill 

4.  Youth  Shares  i)i  Plaiuiing  A Better  Philadelphia 

5.  Current  articles  in  school,  local,  and  city  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals 

B.  Listening 

1.  To  ideas  of  our  classmates,  parents,  and  neighbors 

2.  d’c)  ideas  of  experts  from 

a.  The  Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning 

b.  The  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 

c.  I'he  Redevelopment  Authority 

d.  d he  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission 
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3.  To  the  transcriptions 

a.  Penn’s  “Greene  Country  Torvn,’’  by  Philadelphia  Public 
School  Radio  Assistants 

b.  “The  Soldier  Hunts  a Home,”  by  Philadelphia  Public  School 
Radio  Assistants 

4.  To  current  radio  programs 

C.  Observing 

1.  How  really  to  see  our  neighborhood 

2.  How  to  make  a block  study 

3.  The  story  told  by  pictures,  grajjhs,  and  charts  in  the  book  called 
Housing  i}i  ihe  Utiited  States,  by  Archie  \\b  I'roelstrup 

4.  A demonstration  of  Citizens'  Council  model  for  redeveloping  the 
area  around  the  Furness  |nnior  High  School 

5.  How  to  use  a color  code  for  majjs 

6.  How  boys  and  girls  in  other  schools  showed  their  ideas  about 
their  neighborhood 

7.  Moving  pictures  such  as: 

a.  The  City 

b.  A Place  to  Live 

c.  Building  America’s  Homes 

d.  Expressways 

e.  Life  Stream  of  the  City 

8.  Kodachromes 

D.  Taking  Trips  to  Other  Parts  of  the  City  to  See 

1.  Good  residential  areas  or  blighted  neighborhoods:  take  photo- 
graphs 

2.  Well-planned  public  housing 

3.  Recommended  sites  of  planned  improvements  by  the  City  Plan- 
ing Commission 

4.  Early  Philadelphia  as  revealed  by  pictures  and  ma])s  at  l,ogan 
Scpiare  Library 

5.  The  Port  of  Philadelphia 

6.  Evidence  of  past  lack  of  planning  and  haphazard  building:  c\i- 
dence  of  the  same  mistakes  being  repeated  today 

7.  Places  of  historical  importance  in  the  community 

8.  Well-planned  recreation  facilities  such  as  the  Salvation  Army 
Recreation  Center  at  11th  and  Huntingdon 

9.  The  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission 

E.  Afaking  and  Doing  Things  to  Show  Our  Ideas  ,\bout  Om  Xeighbor- 
hoods,  such  as 

1.  Drawing  maps  of  onr  neighborhood 

2.  Charts,  graphs,  and  diagrams  of  what  we  have  or  what  we  wish 
to  have  in  our  community 

3.  Constructing  paper,  wood,  or  clay  models  showing  the  present 
and  future  neighborhood 

4.  Paintings,  pictures,  and  signs  to  tell  the  story 
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5.  Collecting  scrapbooks  on  our  progress,  as  revealed  by  newspaper 
clippings  and  other  materials 

6.  Arranging  bulletin  board  displays 

7.  Planting  grass,  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  trees  to  improve  our  yards 
and  neighborhood  squares 

8.  Organizing  a clean  up,  paint  up,  fix  up  campaign 

9.  Helping  transform  an  empty  lot  into  a play  site 

F.  Talking  and  Writing  About  Things,  such  as 

1.  Writing  letters  of  invitation  for  the  experts  to  visit  us 

2.  Writing  letters  seeking  illustrative  maps  and  printed  material 
from  various  city  planning  commissions  in  this  country 

3.  Writing  newspaper  articles  for  the  school  or  local  community 
newsjaaper  to  inform  people  about  our  plans 

4.  Writing  plays  and  dramatic  sketches  to  illustrate  what  we  want 
for  our  community 

5.  Planning  for  graduation  exercises  which  use  neighborhood  plan- 
ning as  a theme 

6.  Talking  to  the  school  assembly  and  parent-teacher  organization 
about  our  ideas 

7.  Talking  to  our  neighborhood  community  council  asking  their 
advice  and  help 

8.  Keeping  log  books  as  a record  of  our  daily  activities 

9.  Speaking  on  radio  programs  and  on  television  programs 

Evaluation 

Throughout  this  entire  unit  there  should  be  a growth  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  many  areas.  There  should  be  definite  evidences  of  knowledge  in  action; 
a translation  of  thinking  into  doing.  These  may  be  measured  by  anecdotal 
records  based  on  observation  of  pupil  behavior  or  by  check  lists  and  other 
survey  techniques.  However,  in  a unit  of  this  kind  there  should  be  certain 
specific  outcomes,  such  as: 

A.  Growth  in  sharing  ideas  with  others  and  working  cooperatively 

B.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  see  a neighborhood  problem  and  in  gather- 
ing, selecting,  and  organizing  facts  to  help  in  its  solution 

C.  Increased  awareness  of  change  in  the  environment  and  increased 
courage  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  about  neighborhood  improve- 
ment 

D.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  doing  one’s 
share  of  work 

E.  Growth  in  the  establishment  of  the  physical  and  mental  health 
habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  orderliness  necessary  for  health 
and  safe  living 

F.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  express  findings  in  language  and  in  graphic 
or  three-dimensional  form 

G.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  make  use  of  governmental  and  community 
agencies  for  improving  the  neighborhood 
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H.  Such  action  as: 

1.  Empty  lots  cleaned 

2.  Rubbish  removed  from  homes,  yards,  and  neighborhood 

3.  Increase  of  recreational  facilities  available  to  all  age  levels 

4.  Homes  repaired,  painted,  and  cleaned 

5.  Street  paving  repaired 

6.  Traffic  lights  and  street  lighting  installed 

7.  Improved  transportation  and  removal  of  safety  hazards 

8.  Improved  school  cleanliness  and  increased  educational  facilities 

9.  Community  organizations  formed  for  improving  the  neighbor- 
hood 

10.  Flowers,  grass,  trees,  and  shrubs  planted,  as  well  as  other  neigh- 
borhood beautification 

11.  Removal  of  blight-forming  factors,  such  as  industrial  nuisances, 
dumps,  junk  yards,  and  dangerous  structures 

12.  Increased  cleanliness  of  streets,  particularly  on  rubbish  collection 
days 

13.  Improved  shopping  and  service  facilities 

Teacher  Aids  and  Resources 

A.  Speakers,  discussion  leaders,  literature,  and  consultant  service  from 

1.  Representative  from  Housing  Association 

2.  Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning 

3.  Planning  Commission 

4.  Redevelopment  Authority 

B.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

1.  Sound  moving  pictures  may  be  piocured  with  operator  and  ma- 
chine from  Citizens’  Council 

2.  Model  Demonstration  by  Citizens’  Council  of  redevelopment  of 
an  old  neighborhood 

3.  Kodachromes 

Visual  Education  Library 

4.  Maps— Land  Use,  Zoning,  Census,  Airport,  Distribution,  Recrea- 
tional Facilities,  Highways  and  Expressways.  These  may  be 
secured  from  City  Planning  Commission. 

5.  Models,  charts,  and  diagrams  prepared  by  other  schools 

C.  Excui'sions— Trips  planned  and  guided  jointly  by  Citizens’  Council 
and  Housing  Association.  Itinerary  may  include  visit  to  any  type 
of  neighborhood  or  proposed  site  of  city  government. 

D.  Consultant  service,  equipment,  and  supplies  furnished  by  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  Board  of  Education  for  purpose  of  planting 
neighborhood  gardens  and  imj^roving  community  parks 

E.  Books  and  pamphlets  used 

1.  Utilizing  the  Local  EnviroJ^nient,  by  Margaret  O.  Koopman 

2.  Exploring  the  Enuironmcnt— Elementary  School  Social  Studies— 
Pamphlet  III,  by  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Bulletin 
1250 
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3.  How  to  Know  and  How  to  Use  Your  Conununity,  by  Department 
oL  Elementary  School  Principals,  NEA  Publication,  1942 

4.  Youth  Semes  the  Comnmnity,  by  Paul  Hanna 

5.  Uses  of  the  1940  Census  Data  in  Schools,  by  United  States  Bureau 
of  Census,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  City  Plannijig  in  Philadelphia,  hy  Citizens’  Council  on  City  Plan- 
ning 

7.  City  Development,  by  Lewis  Muniford 

8.  Cities  Are  for  People,  by  Mel  Scott 

9.  Hoiv  to  Make  a Community  Youth  Survey,  by  AE  AE  Chambers 
and  Howard  Bell,  American  Council  on  Education 

10.  Recommended  Public  Improvements,  by  Philadelphia  City  Plan- 
ning Commission 

1 1.  You  and,  Your  Neighborhood,  by  Stonorov  and  Kahn 

12.  Places  for  Playing  in  Cleveland , by  Cleveland  City  Planning  Com- 
mission 

UNIT  VII 

HOW  DOES  CONSERVATION  AFFECT  OUR  COMMUNITY  AND  OUR  LIVES? 


Objectives 

Teacher 

1.  To  arouse  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  our  community 

2.  To  make  pupils  aware  of  how  to  live  better  by  saving  nature’s 
bountiful  resources 

3.  To  make  pupils  aware  of  our  resources 

4.  To  create  a desire  in  the  pujoils  to  learn  more  about  the  possibilities 
in  our  resources 


5.  To  enable  pipiils  to  realize  how  to  go  about  conservation  of  our 
resources 

6.  To  make  pupils  aware  of  the  reasons  for  conservation 

a.  Growth  of  populations 

b.  Wearing  away  of  top  soils 

c.  Wasteful  cutting  of  forests 

d.  Using  up  of  minerals  and  fuels 

e.  Elfect  on  community 

7.  To  enable  pupils  to  understand  effects  of  conservation  on  future  of 
generations 

a.  How  long  it  takes  for  one  inch  of  tojr  soil  to  form 
li.  How  long  it  takes  to  grow  a forest 

c.  How  cutting  forests  affects  the  water  supply 

d.  That  metals  are  irreplaceable 

8.  To  teach  how  the  health  of  our  community  can  he  affected  by  flood 
damage  and  contamination  of  water  supply 

9.  To  have  pupils  survey  our  community  for  stream  pollution  and 
misuse  of  natural  resources 
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Pupil 

1.  To  know  how  to  practice  good  habits  oi  conservation 

2.  To  learn  why  conservation  is  a necessity 

3.  To  cause  others  to  be  interested  in  conservation 

4.  To  learn  what  is  important  in  conserving 

5.  To  appreciate  what  conservation  will  do  lor  luture  generations 

6.  To  find  out  how  conservation  can  improve  present  living  conditions 
in  our  community  by  practicing  good  conservation  methods 

7.  do  have  more  pleasure  because  ol  having  removed  unsightly  con- 
ditions 

8.  To  better  the  community  health 

9.  To  better  community  economic  conditions  by  providing  more  work 
in  the  forest  lands 

10.  To  do  away  with  eroded  farm  lands  and  provide  more  food  and 
better  satisfied  farm  workers 

11.  To  learn  about  job  opportunities  and  jray  in  conservation 

11.  To  keep  our  mines  lasting  longer 

12.  To  learn  how  to  accomplish  those  objectives  by: 

(a)  Getting  a knowledge  of  conservation 

(b)  Farming  without  wasting  top  soil  by: 

(1)  Contour  iarmiug 

(2)  Strip  farming 

(3)  Planting  trees  on  eroded  hillsides 

13.  Conserving  forests  at  same  time 

(a)  Making  w'oodland  pastures 

(b)  Having  places  for  wild  game  to  propagate 

(c)  Planting  trees  for  the  future  generations 

(d)  Causing  community  to  become  interested 

Activities 

Teacher  and  Pupil 

1.  Arrange  for  group  planning  and  organi/ation  of  committees. 

2.  Find  out  the  best  conservation  practices. 

3.  See  county  agent  and  district  forester. 

4.  Find  out  scientific  methods  of  reforestation. 

Kinds  of  trees  and  shridis 

Woodlot  care 

5.  Plant  trees  for  reforestation. 

Crow  trees  from  seed 

6.  Test  for  the  best  method  of  insect  control. 

Life  history  of  harmful  insects 

Poisons  for  insect  control 

7.  Test  for  the  best  kinds  of  grasses  for  soil  conservation. 
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8.  Learn  just  what  are: 

Insect  pests 
Animal  pests 
Useless  plants 

9.  Practice  tree  farming  by  removing  worthless  trees  from  wood  lot. 

10.  See  district  game  protector  to  learn  about: 

Eradication  of  predators  on  game 

How  to  provide  game  food  and  cover 
H ow  to  raise  game  for  release 

How  best  to  keep  balance  of  nature  in  wild  animals 

11.  Find  out  best  soil  conservation  methods. 

12.  Observe  our  surroundings  in  the  community 
Going  to  and  from  school  on  buses 

Farmer  children  and  miner  children— use  of  their  environments 
Field  trips 

To  woodlands  to  show  old  and  new  methods  of  planting  and 
care  of  trees 

To  mine  and  mine  stripping  to  show  wasteful  vs.  careful  mining 
To  farming  country  to  show  erosion 

To  show  how  strip  and  contour  farming  helps  to  conserve  top  soil 

13.  Inquire  from  older  inhabitants: 

(a)  How  water  suj^ply  has  changed 

(b)  Why  streams  are  lower  now 

(c)  How  fishing  has  changed  because  of: 

Warmer  streams 

More  and  faster  run-off 
Stream  pollution 

(d)  How  cutting  forests  wastefully  caused  our  streams  to  be  shallow 
and  warm 

14.  Find  how  floods  are  caused  because  forests  were  wastefully  cut  and 
rapid  run-off  has  resulted. 

15.  Inquire  how  economic  conditions  changed  because  of  poor  con- 
servation methods  in  the  past. 

16.  Find  out  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  like  sources,  why: 

(a)  Sullivan  County  population  trends  have  been  downward  in  the 
last  fifty  years 

(b)  Why  county  dropped  in  population,  from  approximately 
14,000  people  in  1900  to  about  7,000  in  1950 

(c)  Find  difference  in  number  of  miners  employed  and  tons  of 
coal  mined 

(d)  Find,  if  possible,  change  in  amounts  of  timber  processed 

(e)  Find  why  five  once  thriving  towns  in  region  have  practically 
disappeared 

(f)  Inquire  whether  this  was  a normal  condition  or  due  to  wasteful 
use  of  resources 
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(g)  Find  why  there  are  so  many  abandoned  farms  in  our  com- 
munity 

17.  Try  to  decide  whether  this  was  a result  of  poor  farming  methods. 

18.  Find  out  where  fires  resulted;  why  those  fires  were  allowed  to  rage 
unchecked. 

19.  Find  out  why  there  were  no  efforts  to  prevent  fires. 

Evaluation 

1.  Pupils  benefit  in  learning  something  which  will  be  of  value  to  them 
and  to  their  community. 

2.  They  have  seen  the  need  for  conservation. 

3.  They  have  had  some  experience  in  recognizing  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  resources  in  community. 

4.  They  are  able  to  pass  this  information  along  to  others,  and  so  make 
the  community  conservation  conscious. 

Attitudes 

1.  Pupil  should  be  concerned  about  better  methods  of  farming,  min- 
ing, and  forest  care. 

2.  They  should  be  more  careful  with  fire  in  the  woods. 

3.  They  should  be  concerned  about  forest  conservation. 

4.  Citizenship  should  be  greatly  improved  because  of  their  experiences. 

5.  Pupils  should  realize  that  knowledge  should  act  as  a guide  to  proper 
use  of  resources. 

6.  Pupils  should  realize  that  ignorance  probably  caused  most  of  com- 
munity’s bad  practices. 

7.  Cooperation  with  conservation  agencies 
Forests  and  Waters 

Fish  Commission  and  Protectors 
Game  Commission  and  Protectors 

8.  Better  understanding  of  farmers’  problems 

Avoid  destruction  of  property  when  hunting,  fishing,  and  vaca- 
tioning 

9.  Better  understanding  of  what  State  and  Federal  agencies  are 
attempting  to  do  in  order  to: 

Save  forests 

Conserve  top  soil 

Clean  up  polluted  waters 

Increase  game  and  fish 

Stop  wasteful  mining  of  minerals 

Check  List  of  Outcomes 

1.  Kindergarten:  A desire  to  protect  trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  lawns, 
practice  of  feeding  birds  during  the  winter  when  food  becomes 
scarce. 
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2.  Primary  Grades:  Practice  of  care  not  to  injure  lawns,  flower  beds, 

shrubs,  trees;  practice  of  enjoying  wild  flowers  without  picking 
them;  practice  of  care  not  to  disturb  nesting  birds;  considerate 
attitude  toward  toatls,  harmless  snakes,  and  other  valuable  animals 
that  are  often  killed  or  liadly  treated. 

3.  fNTERMEDiATE  GRADES:  Cooperation  in  the  community  effort  to 

maintain  lawns  and  parks;  practice  of  extreme  care  in  building  and 
extinguishing  outdoor  fires;  a desire  and  tendency  to  keep  the 
waters  clean  for  our  use  and  for  the  conservation  of  water  life; 
appreciation  of  birds,  snakes,  frogs,  toads,  and  other  wild  life,  and 
the  disposition  to  aid  in  their  protection;  participation  in  the  con- 
servation activities  of  organizations  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies,  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society, 
funior  Campfire,  and  Ctib  Scouts. 

4.  Junior  Migm  Sc:hooe:  Participation  and  contribution  in  the  con- 

servation activities  of  such  organizations  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Camjjflre,  4-F4,  and  other  clubs;  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the 
region  and  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  soils,  waters, 
forests,  grasslands,  wildlife,  and  mineral  resources  since  the  coming 
of  early  settlers;  a great  interest  in  the  region  and  its  problems, 
and  a sense  of  sharing  in  the  responsibility  and  work  of  conserving 
and  restoring  its  natural  resources;  growth  in  the  develojtment  of 
abilities  and  conservation  tendencies  in  fire  prevention,  tree  plant- 
ing and  care,  wild  flower  jirotection,  prevention  of  erosion,  intelli- 
gent observance  of  fish  and  game  laws,  etc. 

5.  Senior  FIigh  School:  Intelligent  participation  in  the  development 

of  a water  control  program  that  will  help  to  solve  the  problems  of 
water  jrollution,  flood  ami  erosion  control,  maintenance  of  water 
levels,  and  development  and  wise  use  of  water  power  resources. 

yVppreciation  of  the  urgent  need  to  conserve  our  soil  and  intelli- 
gent participation  in  the  soil  conservation  movement. 

Respect  lor  game  laws  and  cooperation  in  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  wildlife. 

A tendency  to  evaluate  critically  extermination  activities  (such 
as  vermin  hunts,  bounty  payments,  and  hawk,  owl  and  crow  shoots) 
in  the  light  of  scientific  evidence  and  with  the  understanding  of 
motives  of  the  promoters. 

Understanding  of  the  canses  and  the  extent  of  depletion  of  our 
forests  and  the  ability  and  tendency  to  jrarticipate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a sotintl  forestry  program  for  multiple  use. 

Awareness  of  the  rate  at  which  our  irreplaceable  mineral  resources 
are  being  depleted,  of  the  need  for  regulating  their  use,  and  the 
need  for  substituting  replaceable  resources  where  jrossible. 

Tendency  and  ability  to  work  for  the  preservation  by  city,  county, 
state,  and  nation  of  remaining  natural  areas  of  unusual  interest 
and  beauty. 
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Understanding  ol  the  possibilities  ol  wise  land  use,  planning  in 
conserving  soil,  iorests  and  wildlite  resources,  so  as  to  assure  per- 
manent security  and  satislaction  lor  man. 

Deep  concern  lor  human  values  and  intelligent  participation  in 
action  lor  human  conservation. 

Bihlingraphy  ami  Source  Materials 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jcrscv— Publications  and  Maps 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 
American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.— Publications  and  Films 
1319  18th  Street  NVV,  W'ashington,  1).  C. 

Pennsylvania  l)e])artment  of  Flealth— Clean  streams 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  De|)artment  of  Forests  and  tt'aters— Ptiblicalions 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Agrictdtural  Fx]jeriment  Station 

Fhe  Pennsylvania  State  College 
National  Educators  Society.  Inc.— International  Index 
1510  Yockcr  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Everyday  Biology,  Curtis-Cialdwell-Sherman,  Oinn  and  Com|>any 
(Unit  IV— Consercation  of  I.iving  d liings) 

County  Maps 
Peinisvlvaiiia  Game  Neu’s 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Com ndssion— Publications 
Harrisbtirg,  Pa. 

Films  for  Conservation  Teaching 

PrXiNSVLVAMA  DePAR  IMKNT  OF  FoRFS  IS  AM)  dVAl  FRS 

Curse  of  the  Forest.  Black  and  dVhite.  Sotind.  10  mm.  20  min. 

(.Also  on  same  reel;  Stoi-y  of  a Pine  Seed) 

Frying  Pan  and  the  Fire.  Color.  Sound.  16  mm.  20  min. 

It’s  No  Picnic.  Color.  Sound.  16  mm.  30  min. 

Life  Blood  of  the  I.and  Color.  .Souml.  16  mm.  20  min. 

Management  on  the  Fire  lAne.  Color.  Silent.  16  nun.  4,5  min. 

More  Than  Timber  in  Trees.  Color.  Sound.  16  mm.  30  min. 

Trees  for  Tomorrow.  Black  and  White.  Sound.  16  mm.  20  min. 

Pt'  N.NS')  I,\  A\IA  CiAMF,  COMMISSION 

Making  Friends  with  the  Faiiner—Safe  Shooting  Around  the  Farms.  Silent.  16  mm. 

Our  Wildlife.  Sotuul.  16mm.  40  min. 

Pennsylvania  Bird  Life.  Silent.  16  mm. 

Pennsylvania  I.arge  Game  Program.  16  mm. 

Pennsylvania  Small  Game  Program.  16  mm. 

PlCNNSt  t, VANIA  Dl  l'ARFMENt  OF  CoMMl  RCi: 

Pennsylvania  Pleasureland.  Color.  Sound.  16  mm.  25  min. 
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UNIT  VIII 

WHERE  DO  WE  GET  OUR  RURRER? 

Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

A.  The  problem  originated  in  a discussion  of  the  high  price  of  tires, 
and  the  question  of  rationing.  Problem  was  phrased  in  class  dis- 
cussion. 

B.  The  unit  was  introduced  by  a film  on  natural  rubber  and  another 
on  synthetic  rubber. 

C.  Concern  of  students  was  enlisted  because  most  of  students  were  con- 
cerned with  tires  for  the  family  car. 

D.  Teacher  met  chairmen  of  committees  to  direct  activities. 

E.  Pupil  experiences  and  sources  were  planned. 

Objectives 

Central  life  objective  and  contributing  objectives  developed  as  a 
class  discussion  after  showing  of  two  films. 

A.  To  appreciate  to  what  extent  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  supplies  of  natural  rubber 

B.  To  understand  the  significance  of  synthetic  rubber  and  how  it  affects 
our  rubber  stock  pile 

C.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  rubber  in  our  everyday  lives 

D.  To  do  everyday’s  assignment  as  well  as  one  can 

E.  To  develop  dependability  of  the  individual 

Orientation 

A.  Appropriate  facts  presented 

1.  Annual  consumption  of  rubber 

2.  Annual  production  of  natural  rubber 

3.  Location  of  natural  rubber  countries 

4.  Relative  cost  of  synthetic  and  natural  rubber 

B.  Technique  used  in  motivation  and  orientation— films,  library  re- 
search, reading,  booklets,  pupil-conducted  committees 

C.  Objectives  mentioned  above  and 

1.  To  appreciate  how  people  live  in  tropical  countries 

2.  To  understand  the  relative  cost  of  synthetic  and  natural  rubber 

Learjiing  Period 

A.  Committees— 40  in  class,  8 committees,  elected  own  chairman,  chose 
topic 

1.  Map  work— chose  cities  and  country,  trade  routes,  hektographed 
list.  Helped  class  on  map  day. 

2.  Vocabulary— Gave  class  hektograph  list.  Spelling  and  mean- 
ing bee. 

3.  Natural  condition  for  natural  rubber.  Climatic  charts  for  three 
places  in  three  continents  that  produce  rubber. 

4.  Clippings  and  articles  in  the  library. 

5.  Synthetic  rubber. 
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6.  Uses  of  rubber— qualities.  Collection  and  mounting  of  articles 
or  pictures. 

7.  Plants  that  give  rubber. 

8.  Bar  graph— leading  imports  of  United  States  for  1950,  1940,  1930. 

9.  Line  graph— showing  rubber  production  by  localities  and 
synthetic  production  since  1900. 

10.  Circle  graph— showing  rubber  (natural)  production  by  sections. 

B.  Individual  or  group  learning,  reading  of  references,  making  graphs 
and  maps,  vocabulary  study,  oral  reports. 

C.  Community  contacts.  Price  of  tires  now,  10  years  ago,  how  many 
sold  in  several  of  largest  agencies.  A committee  appointed  two 
weeks  before  start  of  unit  wrote  to  rubber  companies  for  booklets. 

Culminating  Activity 

Chairman  of  committee  assigned  references  to  be  read  and  work  to 
be  done.  Material  was  assembled  during  one  week’s  work  period. 
Depending  on  type  of  material,  the  chairman  gave  report  or  assigned 
individual  members  to  explain  activity.  Class  took  notes.  A mimeo- 
graphed study  sheet  was  completed  in  class,  using  notes  on  projects 
which  committees  assembled. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


was 


Evaluative  Criteria  Evaluation 

1.  Study  sheet  check 

2.  Check  test  made  from  cjuestions  chairmen  turn  in 

an  appreciation  of  dependence  of  United 
of  the  world  for  natural  rubber  and  the 

expense  of  synthetic.  It  was  approached,  perhaps  reached. 
Desirable  behaviors  of  social  competence  were  developed  through 
working  together. 

The  achievement  was  worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  content. 
Three  weeks’  time  used. 


Central  objective 
States  on  other  parts 
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SECTION  3 

GRADE  ISIISE 

\VH\T  CONDITIONS  MAKE:  PENNSYLVANIA  THE 
KEYS!  ONE  STATE? 

Scope 

No  intelligent  person  can  say  that  political  events  and  social  processes  going 
on  in  the  world  today  are  of  no  interest  to  him.  The  world  is  more  closely 
knit  together  in  many  ways  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  be 
intelligent  about  our  neighbors  at  the  local,  state,  national,  and  international 
levels.  We  may  not  approve  of  everything  our  neighbors  do,  but  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  we  live  on  others’  doorsteps  and  must  learn  to  know  their  wants, 
their  desires,  and  how  they  live,  work,  and  play. 

Our  own  state,  the  Keystone  State,  should  now  take  on  a tiew  mean- 
ing lor  us.  It  is  and  has  always  been  prominent  because  ol  its  trans- 
portation links,  becatise  ol  its  physical  features,  because  of  its  position 
in  America’s  industrial  structure,  and  Ijecause  of  the  leadership  that  it 
has  always  assumed  among  the  states  and  nations  of  the  world. 
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Pennsylvania  should  no  longer  mean  only  lorests  and  tannlands,  rolling 
over  rounded  uplands  to  a cloud-banked  horizon,  or  rows  ol  tall  biuld- 
ings  bordering  city  streets  with  a rush  ot  people,  or  railroad  tracks  with 
loaded  coal  cars  leading  from  towering  tipples  and  breakers.  11  one 
really  wants  to  know  Pennsylvania,  and  to  understand  her  problems,  he 
must  realize  that  it  means  all  this  and  much  more. 

It  means  many  people  aiming  and  iaorl<i)ig  to  educate  themselves  to  pt 
into  a democratic  society,  to  produce  and  consume  intelligently,  to  he 
healthy,  to  appreciate  beauty,  to  use  leisure  wisely,  to  respect  others,  to 
express  themselves  clearly,  to  solve  problems  scientifically,  and  to  be 
worthy  participants  in  home  and  family  life. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  and  pupils,  working  and  planning  together,  will 
find  the  following  units  challenging  and  will  learn  that  our  State  is  a true 
keystone  with  an  even  deeper  significance  than  in  colonial  days. 


Suggested  Unit  Titles 

1.  How  does  the  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  influence  the  way 
we  live? 

2.  How  must  mining  methods  be  adjusted  to  natural  conditions  in 
order  that  coal  can  be  mined  profitably? 

3.  Why  is  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  our  greatest 
problem  areas? 

4.  How  can  oil  well  operators  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  allord  to  keep 
wells  producing  when  their  yield  is  so  small? 

5.  What  natural  conditions  have  helped  Pennsylvania  become  the 
leader  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry? 

6.  Why  is  the  Pittsburgh  region  a great  area  of  heavy  industry 
production? 

7.  How  has  the  chemical  industry  helped  us  to  secure,  add  to,  and 
liieserve  our  food  supply? 

8.  What  geographical  conditions  have  caused  the  large  centers  of 
population  to  be  where  they  are  in  Pennsylvania? 

9.  Why  are  there  diflerences  of  agricultural  productivity  throughout 
Pennsylvania? 

10.  Why  is  Pennsylvania  an  important  producer  of  food? 

11.  How  does  the  population  pattern  of  Pennsylvania  help  determine 
the  agricultural  pattern? 

12.  Why  is  the  Lancaster  region  a very  imjjortant  farming  area? 

13.  What  natural  conditions  help  to  explain  the  present  distribution 
and  amount  of  forest  land  in  our  State? 

14.  4\diy  must  we  conserve  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania? 

15.  Why  has  fishing  for  profit  declined  in  the  State  while  fishing  for 
pleasure  has  increased? 
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16.  How  can  Pennsylvania  use  the  runoff  from  her  mountains  more 
profitably? 

17.  How  have  climate  and  weather  conditions  helped  in  Pennsylvania’s 
development? 

18.  How  and  why  can  Pennsylvania  attract  tourists  and  develop  her 
resort  facilities? 

19.  Why  is  Pennsylvania  considered  one  of  the  best  recreational  areas 
in  the  United  States? 

20.  How  can  I make  Pennsylvania  a better  place  in  which  to  live? 

21.  How  does  the  economy  of  Pittsburgh  differ  from  that  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  Harrisburg,  of  Erie,  of  other  selected  areas? 

Illustrative  Units 


These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Unit 

I: 

How  Can  We  Get  Acquainted  with  Our  State? 

Unit 

II: 

How  Do  We  Read  the  Landscape? 

Unit 

III: 

How  Is  Scientific  Farming  Concerned  with  the  Soil  in  Our 
Community? 

Unit 

IV: 

Why  Has  the  Petroleum  Industry  of  Pennsylvania  Grown 
Into  a World  Industry? 

Unit 

V: 

Why  Is  Pennsylvania  a Great  Industrial  State? 

Unit 

VI: 

How  Has  the  Environment  Affected  the  Development  of 
Transportation  in  Pennsylvania? 

Unit 

VII: 

Why  Are  There  Differences  in  Agricultural  Productivity 
Throughout  Pennsylvania? 

Unit 

VIII: 

How  Did  We  Get  Our  State  Boundaries? 

Unit 

IX: 

How  Elas  the  Geography  of  Pennsylvania  Brought  Us 
Prosperity? 

UNIT  I 

HOW  CAN  WE  GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  OUR  STATE? 

Overvieiv  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  geography  influences  our 
ways  of  living  in  Pennsylvania 

2.  To  increase  pupil  appreciation  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  lives  and 
hard  work  of  our  forefathers 

3.  To  show  how  the  Keystone  State  influenced  the  growth  of  democracy 

4.  To  indicate  the  firm  and  solid  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania 
traditions 

5.  To  develop  pupil  self-identification  with  his  community  and  State 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  jrrojects  and  reports) 

1.  School  trips  to:  (1)  nearest  unitjue  geographic  sites  and  centers, 

(2)  to  the  nearest  museum,  (3)  State  Capitol  (if  possible) , (4) 
State  offices  in  the  community,  (5)  old  routes,  etc. 

2.  Outside  speakers:  (1)  member  of  State  legislature,  (2)  State  farm 
agent,  etc. 

3.  Map-making:  (1)  topographical  regions,  (2)  counties,  (3)  popula- 
tion, (4)  agricultural  resources,  (5)  State  forests,  (6)  resources, 
(7)  mamdacturing,  (8)  transportation,  etc. 

4.  Graphic:  (1)  Construct  models  of  geographic  places,  (2)  make 
sketches  of  geographic  sites,  (3)  draw  cartoons  of  early  life 

5.  Literary:  Read  and  report  on  fiction  or  biography  portraying  early 
Pennsylvania  life,  transportation,  and  communication. 

6.  Music:  Learn  and  sing  “Pennsylvania” 

7.  Dramatizations:  (1)  Washington’s  Journey  to  Fort  Venango, 

(2)  Who  Am  I?  (Student  describes  himself  as  a geographical, 
historical  character  such  as  Admiral  Peary.  Class  furnishes  identi- 
fication from  successive  clues) 

8.  Have  students  compile  notebooks  on  current  affairs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, including  clij^pings  and  illustrations  on  governmental,  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  social  altairs 

9.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Content 

1.  The  Geographic  setting  i?i  which  we  live 

a.  A landscape  of  hills  and  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  forests 
and  streams 

b.  A pattern  of  farms,  villages,  and  cities 

2.  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State 

a.  A favorable  climate  and  abundant  resources 

b.  Important  and  varied  occupations  and  industries 

c.  A rich  history 

d.  Contribution  to  American  democracy 

Culminating  Activities 
Pupil  reports,  exhibits,  dramatizations,  etc. 

Evaluation 

1.  Unit  test  with  direct  teaching  where  needed 

2.  Pupil  self-evaluation 

3.  Class  evaluation  of  its  cooperative  work 

4.  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  DO  WE  READ  THE  LANDSCAPE? 


Needs  and  Problems 
of  Youth 

Needs  in  Which  the 
Subject  Can  Heljj 

Grade  Objectives 
Related  to  Needs 

Unit  Titles 

y\ll  yoiuh  need  op- 
poMunities  to  devel- 
o])  tlieir  capacities 
to  appreciate  beauty 
in  nature. 

,\ll  human  life  is  closely 
related  to  nature. 

1 he  nature  pattern  in 
many  instances  is  altered 
bv  mail. 

The  landscape  is  made 
up  of  intimately  related 
f e a t ti  r e s which  are 
iiititually  dependent  on 
each  other. 

Changes  in  the  nature 
pattern  may  have  far- 
reaching  results. 

To  develop  an  ap- 
preciatioti  of  the 
natural  heatity 

found  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

How  do  we  read  tl 
latidscape  when  tra 
eling  in  Pennsylv 
nia? 

All  youth  need  to  be 
able  to  use  their 
leistire  to  the  best 
advantage. 

To  know  what  to  look 
for  when  traveling  in- 
creases one’s  enjoyment 
in  this  form  of  leisure. 

Youth  need  to  k n o w 
where  to  line!  whole.sonie 
recreation  in  the  com- 
nitiiiity  and  state. 

To  increase  interest 
in  travel. 

How  do  we  enjo 
t h e outdoors  i 
Pennsylvania? 

How  can  we  use  tli 
recreation  places  i 
our  State  to  the  he.s 
advantage? 

All  yotith  need  to 
u 11  d e r s t a n d the 
rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship  in  a dem- 
ocratic society. 

As  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, we  enjoy  tiiaiiv  priv- 
ileges and  each  privilege 
imposes  a dtity. 

T'o  appreciate  the 
m a 11  V nattiral  re- 
sources found  i 11 
Pennsylvania. 

To  respect  the  rights 
of  others  when  trav- 
eling. 

Why  shotild  we  re 
spect  the  rights  o 
others  wheti  travel 
iiig? 

Why  is  it  oitr  re 
sponsihility  to  oh 
serve  the  rtdes  am 
regulations  govern 
ing  the  use  of  State 
parks? 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  DO  WE  READ  THE  LANDSCAPE? — Continued 


Living,  Doing,  Learning 
Activities 


Planning  excursions,  hikes, 
motor  trips  from  home  to 
many  places  of  interest. 

Studying  films,  filmstrips, 
and  slides. 

Reading  and  interpreting 
travel  folders. 

Reading  timetables  and  sur- 
face maps. 

Interpreting  road  maps  and 
timetables. 

Computing  costs  of  travel  by 
car,  rail,  water,  and  air. 

Collecting  pictures  of  places 
of  interest. 

Keeping  booklets  of  news 
items. 

Mapping  of  trips  taken, 
outes  followed,  points  of 
nterest  noted. 

Mapping  topography  of  re- 
gions covered. 

fUrveying  plant  and  animal 
ife. 

Collecting  specimens. 

leeping  weather  records. 

nterviewing  highwav 
/orkers. 

•iscussing  travel  problems. 

hscussing  people  seen. 

.eporting  on  geographical- 
istorical  relationships. 

“lecting  major  nature  items 
id  indicating  their  relations 
) culture  features  and  con- 
itions  by  discovering  rela- 
onships. 


Materials,  Books,  and  Sources 


Evaluation 


Maps— 

Outline. 

Official  Road  Map,  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  High- 
ways.* 

Road  maps  from  filling  stations. 

Steam  Railroad  Map  of  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Service  Com- 
mission.* 

Stream  Map  of  Pennsylvania, 
Sanitary  W'ater  Board.* 

Reconnaissance  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Map  of  Pennsylvania, 
School  of  Agriculture,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Physical-Political  Wall  Maps. 

Daily  'Weather  Maps. 

Bulletins  and  Folders— 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.* 
Pennsylvania  Geological  Stir- 
vey.* 

Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board.* 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs.* 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Com- 
mission.* 

Travel  folders. 

Film— Pennsylvania,  Esso  Oil  Co. 

Timetables— air  and  railroad. 

Textual  Materials— 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, My  Pennsylvania,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Davis,  L.  C.,  The  Geography 
of  Pennsylvania,  Silver  Bur- 
dett,  N.  Y„  1939. 


Did  each  individual  show 
increased  interest  in  travel? 

Were  desirable  behaviors 
evidenced? 

Do  pupils  express  them- 
selves clearly  during  dis- 
cussions? 

Did  pupils  acquire  abilitv 
to  read  and  interpret  maps 
accurately? 

Have  pupils  developed 
understandings  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the 
scenery  in  the  State? 

Has  the  study  of  factual 
materials  helped  the  m 
make  wiser  decisions? 

IVas  out-of-school  time 
used  profitably? 

Other  criteria— 

Check  list  tests. 

Pupil  self-evaluation. 
Class  evaluation. 
Leadership  and  co- 
workers’ traits  devel- 
oped. 


Murphy  and  Murphy,  Pennsyl- 
vania Landscapes,  Pennsyl- 
vania Book  Service,  1937. 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Nutting,  W.,  Pennsylvania 
Beautiful,  Old  .\merican  Co., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

IVorld  Almanac. 
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Teacher-Pupil  Planning 

When  developing  the  unit  Plow  Do  We  Read  the  Landscape^  the 
teacher  introduced  the  work  during  a discussion  in  which  the  students 
shared  their  vacation  experiences  and  discussed  what  they  already 
knew  about  Pennsylvania  and  what  they  wanted  to  learn. 

Teacher  and  pupils  set  up  these  major  objectives  for  the  unit: 

1.  To  increase  our  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  traveling 

2.  To  learn  to  use  our  leisure  time  wisely 

3.  To  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Pennsylvania 

4.  To  understand  the  relationship  between  activities  carried  on  in 
the  State  and  the  natural  environment 

When  one  pupil  asked,  “How  can  we  read  the  landscape?”  someone 
suggested  taking  a field  trip.  The  class  decided  to  list  the  items  in  the 
landscape  to  observe  and  to  organize  the  list  in  chart  form.  See  page 
161. 

Duplicate  copies  of  the  chart  were  made  so  that  each  student  could 
record  his  findings  as  he  studied  the  landscape. 

A series  of  field  trips  in  the  local  community  were  planned  and  taken. 
After  the  first  field  trip,  the  class  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  individual 
observations  in  order  to  verify  them  and  to  check  the  class’s  conclusions 
with  commercial  maps  and  references. 

The  class  set  up  the  following  questions  to  use  as  a guide  in  discussion 
periods. 

1.  What  resources  have  we  seen  in  the  community? 

2.  How  are  the  people  using  these  resources? 

3.  Could  the  resources  have  been  used  in  better  ways?  If  so,  how? 

4.  What  is  the  population  of  our  community? 

5.  How  is  the  population  distributed? 

6.  How  long  have  the  various  groups  lived  in  our  community? 

7.  What  is  the  historical  background  of  our  community  neighbors? 

8.  What  is  the  standard  of  living  of  people  in  our  community? 

9.  Have  we  seen  evidence  indicating  that  the  people  want  beautiful 
things  around  them? 

10.  Are  there  handicajDs  to  better  living  evident  in  the  landscape? 

11.  What  opportunities  for  better  living  do  these  people  have? 

12.  Is  there  evidence  of  large-scale  organization? 

13.  What  kind  of  place  will  the  young  people  of  this  locality  inherit? 
What  are  they  now  doing  with  this  locality? 

A master  chart,  like  the  one  each  individual  used  on  the  field  trips, 
was  put  on  the  blackboard.  When  the  class  agreed  on  a feature  in  the 
landscape,  the  information  was  recorded  on  the  master  chart. 
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SUGGESTED  CHECK  LIST  FOR  OBSERVING  LANDSCAPE 


I.  NATl'RF  IN  OUR  I OCAL1T1 


Item 

Xatne 

Type 

Nu  mber 

1.  Surface  Features 

2.  Bodies  of  VV'ater 

3.  Vegetation 

4.  .4nimal  Life 

5.  Soil 

6.  Minerals 

7.  Weather  Conditions 

II.  EVIDENCE  OF  MAN  IN  OUR  LOCALITY 


Item 

Name 

Type 

Number 

1.  Buildings 

2.  Transportation  Forms 

3.  W'ork  Activities 

4.  Recreation  Features 

5.  Other  Evidences  of  Man 

These  activities  led  to  the  problem  “How  can  we  observe  landscapes 
in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania?”  It  was  decided  that  each  student  would 
choose  an  area  of  the  State,  collect  pictures,  maps,  statistical  materials, 
pamphlets,  and  references  on  this  area,  compile  the  information,  and 
then  reproduce  the  information  in  a landscape  drawing.  "Wdien  the 
drawings  were  completed  and  displayed,  each  individual  gave  an  oral 
report  explaining  his  work.  During  the  rvork  period  the  film  Pennsyl- 
vania Beautiful,  borrowed  from  the  Esso  Company,  and  the  filmstrip 
Pennsylvania^  were  shown  and  discussed. 

Evaluative  Questions 

The  class  used  these  guide  questions  in  evaluating  their  unit  work: 

1.  Have  we  learned  to  read  the  landscape? 

2.  Do  we  read  meaning  into  what  we  see? 

(Co7itimied  07i  page  166) 


^ S.V.E.  Filmstrip,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 
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UNIT  III 

HOW  IS  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  SOIL  IN 

OUR  COMMUNITY? 

Overview 

To  arouse  interest  in  this  unit  and  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the 
immediate  environment,  three  field  trips  were  planned.  A survey  of  the 
school  area  was  made  and  samples  of  soil  from  this  area  were  tested. 
The  class  visited  a nearby  project  where  contour  plowing  and  strip 
farming  were  seen.  At  a fruit  farm  the  class  learned  about  a five-year 
recovery  program. 

Activities 

The  group  then  planned  for  individual  and  committee  activities  and 
for  recording  and  reporting  their  findings.  The  following  questions  for 
investigation  were  set  up: 

1.  What  are  scientific  methods  of  farming? 

2.  Why  do  farmers  use  scientific  methods? 

3.  Did  my  ancestors  practice  scientific  farming?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  How  will  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  assist  me  in  becom- 
ing a scientific  farmer? 

5.  Does  our  Fedeial  Government  have  a similar  department  which 
will  assist  me? 

6.  y\.re  other  countries  practicing  scientific  farming? 

Objectives 

The  following  objectives  were  set  up: 

1.  To  realize  the  value  of  soil  conservation 

2.  To  discover  the  best  means  of  conserving  soil 

3.  To  learn  to  test  soil 

4.  To  learn  where  to  obtain  information  for  efficient  farm  operation 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  agricultural  terms 

6.  To  appreciate  and  respect  the  work  of  the  farmer 

Learning  Period 

1.  During  the  learning  period  these  films  and  filmstrips’  were  shown: 
First  m the  Hearts  of  Farmers,  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  Farm 
Animals,  Water  Power,  Let’s  Look  at  Animals,  Let’s  Visit  a Poultry 
Farm,  and  The  River. 

2.  Students  built  models  of  farms  drawn  to  scale,  showing  contour 
farming  and  the  system  of  crop  rotation.  Pictures  and  diagrams  were 
used  to  give  concrete  meaning  to  such  terms  as  terracing  and  air-drainage. 
A bulletin  board  of  clippings  from  current  magazines  and  newspapers 

1 These  films  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Film  Library,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa. 
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kept  the  class  up  to  date  on  advances  in  scientific  lanning.  The  local 
farm  bureati  was  contacted  to  discover  what  soil  conservation  programs 
were  being  carried  on  in  the  area.  A bibliogra|)hy  ol  books  and  articles 
on  soil  conservation  was  compiled. 

3.  One  of  the  students  in  the  class  matle  arrangements  with  her  father 
for  a held  trip  to  his  farm.  At  the  farm,  the  class  learned  that  when 
the  farm  was  purchased  the  yield  per  acre  was  low  and  soil  erosion  was 
severe  because  the  former  owner  had  done  little  to  prevent  soil  depletion. 
Through  contour  plowing  and  striji  crojrping  the  present  owner  was  able 
to  reclaim  most  of  his  worn-out  land. 

4.  The  farmer  showed  the  class  land  where  contour  and  strip  crojrping 
were  not  practiced.  On  this  larul  the  yield  per  acre  was  lotv  and  the  top 
soil  was  being  eroded.  He  then  showed  the  class  land  where  contour 
plowing  and  strip  cropping  were  practiced.  The  gullies  had  been  hlled 
and  planted  with  a protective  cover-grass.  A diversion  ditch  was  ting. 
Contour  plowing  was  done.  Here  yields  were  higher  and  soil  was  con- 
served. The  students  realized  the  value  anti  the  importance  of  contour 
plowing  and  strip  cropping. 

5.  The  class  was  taken  to  the  apple  orchard.  The  farmer  explained 
that  it  was  located  on  a slope  because  of  air  drainage.  Short  grasses 
planted  between  the  trees  reduced  soil  erosion.  The  apple  orchartl  pro- 
vided an  additional  money  crop  for  the  farmer. 

6.  At  the  pigpens  the  class  learned  the  size  of  the  pens,  the  number  of 
pigs  in  each  pen,  and  the  average  rate  of  reproduction.  They  learned 
about  the  feeding  habits  of  the  animals  and  about  the  care  the  farmer 
must  give  his  animals. 

As  a result  of  the  held  trip,  the  students  came  to  realize  that  a well- 
managed,  diversihed  farm  results  in  returns  for  the  investor.  They 
gained  respect  for  a community  neighltor  who  had  so  much  to  teach  them. 

7.  From  the  following  activities  the  class  gathered  facts  for  their 
discussion  of  soil  analysis  in  scientific  farming.  Pictures  which  showed 
the  productivity  of  a plot  of  ground  before  the  soil  was  scientifically 
treated  and  pictures  which  showed  the  production  of  the  same  plot  after 
scientihc  treatment  of  the  soil,  were  studied  and  discussed.  A soil- 
testing kit  was  purchased  for  two  dollars.  Each  pupil  secureil  a sample 
of  soil  from  his  home  or  farm  and  analyzed  it  to  determine  its  fertility. 
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In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  tests,  pupils  considered  the  following: 

a.  What  is  the  pH  reading?  (Read  from  chart  in  kit.) 

b.  Is  the  soil  suitable  for  the  crojr  now  growing  there? 

c.  Is  the  soil  sweet,  neutral,  or  sour? 

d.  If  the  soil  is  sweet,  how  much  alum  is  needed  for  the  proper  acidity 
for  a certain  crop? 

e.  If  the  soil  is  sour,  how  much  lime  is  needed  for  the  proper  alkalinity 
for  a certain  crop? 

A few  students  chose  a test  plot  at  home  and  applied  the  treatment  as 
suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  soil  test.  After  a period  of  approximately 
two  weeks  these  students  analyzed  the  results  of  a second  soil  sample 
from  the  test  plot. 

8.  A group  of  students  interested  in  photography,  took  pictures  of  the 
test  plots  before  and  after  soil  treatment. 

9.  Each  student  planted  tobacco,  a dominant  crop  in  this  area,  in 
individual  boxes  in  the  soil  he  had  tested.  At  the  end  of  a specified 
length  of  time  the  students  compared  the  tobacco  grown.  They  drew 
pertinent  conclusions  regarding  tobacco  growth  in  relation  to  soil 
fertility. 

10.  The  local  county  agent  was  invited  to  the  classroom  to  discuss 
problems  of  soil  analysis. 


Culminating  Activities 

As  the  culminating  activity,  a committee  of  pupils  arranged  for  a 
television  program  on  Channel  4,  WGAL-TV,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Two  student  representatives  selected  by  popular  vote  presented  the  facts 
gathered  and  the  conclusions  drawn  concerning  the  class’s  soil-testing 
program  and  study  of  soil  conservation. 

As  a result  of  these  activities,  some  students  recommended  to  their 
parents  that  the  soil  at  home  or  on  the  farm  be  treated.  All  individuals 
learned  the  value  of  soil  analysis,  of  contour  plowing,  of  strip  cropping, 
and  of  crop  rotation.  They  learned,  too,  that  the  scientific  worker  keeps 
an  accurate  record  of  everything  he  does. 

Additional  Activities 

Other  activities  which  might  be  included  in  a unit  on  scientific 
farming— 

1.  Draw  a map  of  the  local  farm  area  on  the  blackboard.  Locate  on 
it  the  farms  that  class  members  have  visited.  Show  by  symbols  what  kind 
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of  farm  each  is.  Study  the  map  to  see  if  it  shows  any  grouping  of  types 
of  farms. 

2.  Plan  a field  trip  to  discover  what  types  of  farms  there  are  within 
a one-,  two-,  or  five-mile  radius  of  the  school. 

3.  Read  widely  to  find: 

a.  What  one  needs  to  know  before  taking  the  held  trip: 

What  kinds  of  farms  are  there  in  Pennsylvania? 

Why  did  these  types  of  farms  develop? 

What  determines  the  location  of  the  various  types? 

What  are  the  products  of  each  kind  of  farm? 

b.  What  criteria  one  uses  for  judging  a farmer’s  work: 

Has  the  farmer  increased  his  jrroduction? 

Does  he  produce  more  nutritious  food? 

Does  he  get  higher  prices  for  his  jaroducts? 

Does  he  try  to  improve  his  soil? 

Does  he  try  to  check  erosion? 

Does  he  practice  conservation? 

Does  he  try  to  control  insects,  weeds,  plant  diseases,  and  rodents? 
Does  he  plan  for  leisure  time? 

Does  he  care  for  his  tools  and  ecjuipment? 

Does  he  prepare  his  products  for  market  properly? 

Does  he  try  to  find  out  about  the  latest  developments  in 
farming? 

Does  he  H'y  to  prevent  fires  and  accidents? 

Does  he  know  the  value  of  a farm  pond? 

4.  Survey  the  local  region  to  study  soils,  rocks,  and  plants.  Make  a 
museum  collection  of  the  specimens. 

5.  Have  interviews  with  local  farmers  to  discover  what  it  is  like  to 
live  and  work  on  a farm. 

6.  Make  a plan  of  a farm  which  you  would  like  to  own.  Tell  what 
kind  of  farm  it  is,  why  you  chose  that  type,  and  where  it  is  located. 
Show  the  use  you  would  make  of  the  various  sections  of  the  farm  in  rela- 
tion to  climate,  surface,  soil,  and  markets. 

7.  Choose  a five-  or  ten-aci'e  plot  within  a five-mile  radius  of  the  school. 
Draw  a map  of  it  and  show  how  you  woidd  improve  the  use  of  that  land 
according  to  the  various  scientific  methods  studied. 
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Evaluation 

Additional  questions  which  may  be  used  in  evaluating  a unit  of  work 
on  scientific  farming— 

1.  How  does  a farmer  cultivate  his  land  scientifically? 

2.  How  do  scientific  methods  of  farming  influence  the  lives  of  people? 

3.  What  new  ideas  about  farming  did  we  discover? 

4.  How  can  we  conserve  resources  for  future  use? 

5.  How  can  we  improve  the  appearance  of  the  community? 

6.  What  did  we  do  during  this  unit  that  helped  especially  in  solving 
the  problem? 

7.  When  should  one  draw  conclusions  about  a problem? 

8.  What  geographic  tools  did  we  learn  to  use? 

9.  What  tools  should  we  understand  better? 


Unit  II— Evaluative  Qiiestions 

(Continued  from  page  161) 

3.  Do  we  work  in  our  community  to  preserve  and  improve  natural 
and  man-made  beauty? 

4.  Do  we  travel  more  during  leisure  time? 

5.  Do  we  understand  the  geographic  background  of  most  activities? 

6.  Do  we  initiate  discussions  of  the  meaning  of  features  seen  in  the 
countryside? 

7.  Did  we  try  to  discover  ways  people  depend  upon  one  another? 

8.  Do  we  realize  people  change  their  ways  of  living  as  they  develop 
new  desires,  insights,  and  technology? 


A PETROLEUM  PROJECT  JUST  COMPLETED 
UNIT  IV 

WHY  HAS  THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GROWN  INTO  A WORLD  INDUSTRY? 

Introductory 

The  following  unit  on  the  petroleum  industry  is  an  example  of  an 
experience  unit  showing  how  a study  of  a mineral  resource  in  the  Com- 
monwealth may  be  made.  The  unit  was  prepared  and  developed  in  a 
secondary  school  located  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania’s  oil-producing 
region.  Junior  high  school  pupils  of  this  area  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  petroleum  industry  because:  (1)  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  oil  pits  and  the  first  oil  well,  the  Drake  Well,  are  within 
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half  an  hour’s  drive  of  the  school,  (2)  the  oldest  oil  refinery  in  the  world. 
Wolf’s  Head  Refinery,  is  in  this  district,  (3)  Rocky  Grove,  the  village  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  was  built  by  employes  of  the  Eclipse  Oil 
Refining  Company,  (4)  the  best  grade  of  oil  in  the  world  is  found  in  the 
Patchel  Run  area  nearby,  and  (5)  the  most  valuable  oil  in  the  world 
is  manufactured  in  the  county  seat,  Franklin. 

This  unit  provides  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  use  democratic 
procedures  in  the  classroom,  to  improve  in  their  abilities  to  study  and 
to  use  the  tools  of  learning  in  carrying  on  research,  to  use  scientific 
methods  in  solving  their  problems,  and  to  associate  specific  learnings 
with  total  educational  experiences. 

Part  One  shows  how  the  unit  was  introduced,  developed,  and  evaluated. 
Part  Two  shows  in  outline  form  the  plan  and  procedures  used  in  evolv- 
ing the  unit. 

Ovey'view 

During  the  orientation  period  the  teacher  and  pupils  reviewed  what 
had  been  learned  about  petroleum  in  earlier  grades.  The  class  discussed 
what  they  knew  about  gasoline  and  why  all  inflammable  petroleum 
products  must  be  handled  carefully.  With  the  teacher  guiding  their 
thinking,  the  pupils  set  up  the  major  problem  for  investigation  and  a 
list  of  objectives  very  similar  to  those  the  teacher  had  included  in  her 
preplanning.  Topics  for  study  and  questions  for  discussion  were  also 
listed.  The  class  made  plans  for  individual  reports,  committee  work, 
field  trips,  interviews,  resource  speakers,  and  an  exhibit. 

Work  Plan 

Three  committees  were  organized.  One  investigated  petroleum  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Tri-State  Area.  A second  studied  petroleum 
production  throughout  the  United  States,  and  a third,  petroleum  produc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  Letters  were  written  to  leading  oil  companies 
requesting  free  materials.  Facts  were  gathered  from  these  materials  and 
from  pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  statistics.  The  films 
Black  Gold  and  Out  of  the  EartlP  were  shown.  Field  trips  to  the  Drake 
Well,  to  the  Wolf’s  Head  Refinery  at  Reno,  to  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company  at  Franklin,  and  to  the  Indian  Oil  pits  were  taken.  At 
the  oil  pits  the  pupils  obtained  samples  of  oil,  using  the  method  which 
the  Indians  used.  Students  made  all  arrangements  for  the  trips:  con- 


^ Ideal  Picture  Corporation,  28  E.  8th  St.,  Chicago. 
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[acting  personnel  in  charge  of  tours,  obtaining  permit  slips  from  parents, 
and  arranging  transportation  and  lunch  places.  Letters  were  written 
to  companies  thanking  them  for  materials  and  for  held  trips.  Students 
interviewed  scientists  and  laboratory  technicians  and  reported  to  the 
class  about  the  interviews.  A salesman  from  one  of  the  oil  companies 
visited  the  classroom  and  told  about  the  difficulties  encountered  in  dis- 
tributing oil  abroad.  A representative  from  an  oil  company  gave  a 
lecture  and  demonstration  in  a school  assembly. 

Each  committee  arranged  an  exhibit  of  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  statistics, 
and  sample  bottles  of  oil.  Committee  reports  emphasized  the  location 
of  producing  areas,  the  production  method,  and  distribution  methods, 
the  uses,  the  future  of  oil  production,  and  the  need  for  conserving 
petroleum. 

In  evaluating  the  unit  w'ork,  the  teacher  discovered  that  the  business 
and  manufacturing  life  of  the  community  took  on  new  meaning  for  each 
individual.  Many  of  the  ptpails  will  remain  in  the  community  after 
graduation  and  will  be  employed  by  the  petroleum  companies.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  world  pattern  of  the  oil  industry  will  help  those  individuals 
to  understand  the  true  significance  of  their  w'ork.  Pupils  grew  in  ability 
to  work  democratically  with  one  another,  to  solve  problems,  and  to 
express  their  ideas  in  written  and  oral  language  and  through  the  use  of 
maps,  graphs,  pictures,  and  statistics. 

Objectives 

A.  To  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  w’ork  opportunities  in  the 
community 

B.  To  show  how  the  natural  resources  of  a locality  provide  work 
opportunities 

C.  To  show  the  relationship  between  the  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  of  the  country,  state,  nation,  and  world 

D.  To  show  how  the  petroleum  industry  has  influenced  the  growth 
of  other  leading  industries  in  the  community,  state,  nation,  and 
world 

E.  To  develop  respect  for  all  workers  engaged  in  industries  dependent 
upon  petroleum 

Orientation 

A.  Review  previous  work  on  petroleum. 

B.  Discuss  what  pupils  know  about  gasoline,  the  most  important 
petroleum  product. 
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C.  Set  up  objectives  with  pupils. 

D.  List  questions  or  topics  for  study. 

E.  Plan  with  pupils  study  techniques. 

Learning  Period 

A.  Committee  Investigations  and  Reports: 

1.  Areas  of  petroleum  resources 

2.  Areas  producing  petroleum 

3.  Production  of  petroleum 

4.  Distribution  of  petroleum 

5.  Uses  of  petroleum 

6.  Future  of  petroleum 

B.  Visual  Aids 

1.  Pictures  showing  production  methods 

2.  Diagrams  of  earth  formations 

3.  Maps  of  producing  areas 

4.  Charts,  graphs,  and  statistics  of  production 

5.  Specimens  of  petroleum  and  by-products 

6.  Samples  of  oil  drilling  equipment 

7.  Moving  pictures: 

a.  Black  Gold 

b.  Out  of  the  Earth  (Chapter  3— oil  and  gas) 

C.  Field  Trips 

1.  To  nearby  refineries 

2.  To  Drake  Well  and  Park 

3.  To  Rock  Bit  Department,  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Franklin 

4.  To  Indian  Oil  pits 

D.  Interviews  and  Resource  Speakers 

1.  Students  to  interview  salesmen,  scientists,  and  laboratory  tech 
.nician 

2.  Representative  from  oil  refinery  to  give  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion in  assembly 

E.  Language  Correlation 

1.  Letter  writing 

a.  To  arrange  interviews  and  field  trips 

b.  To  thank  companies  for  materials 

c.  To  thank  companies  and  guides  for  field  trips 

2.  Vocabulary 

3.  Group  discussions 

4.  Committee  reports 
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Culminating  Activity— ati  Exhibit 

A.  Petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  and  Tri-State  Area 

1.  Maps  of  resource  areas,  producing  area,  distribution 

2.  Pictures  of  drilling 

3.  Sample  bottles  of  oil 

4.  Photographs  of  production  processes 

B.  Petroleum  in  the  United  States 

1.  Statistics  showing  rank  of  states  in  production 

2.  Maps  locating  fields 

3.  Sample  bottles  of  oil 

C.  Petroleum  in  the  World 

1.  Statistics  showing  rank  of  producing  countries 

2.  Maps  locating  producing  areas 

3.  Sample  bottles  of  oil 

4.  Pictures  of  production  and  distribution  processes 

Evaluatiun 

1.  Pupil  evaluation  of  his  own  work  in  terms  of  objectives 

2.  Pupil  evaluation  of  each  other's  work  in  terms  of  objectives 

3.  Teacher  evaluation  of  pupil’s  work  in  terms  of  objectives 
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UNIT  V 

WHY  IS  PENNSYLVANIA  A GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  STATE? 

Overview 

To  motivate  interest  in  the  study  of  Pennsylvania,  to  challenge  the 
abilities  of  the  best  students  and  to  give  slow  readers  a better  opportunity 
to  participate  in  classroom  activities,  the  pupils  and  teacher  of  one  junior 
high  school  decided  to  experiment  with  the  committee  technique. 

Objectives 

In  answer  to  the  question  “What  are  our  needs  at  this  time?”  the  class 
agreed  upon  these  objectives: 

1.  To  learn  to  use  the  school  and  community  library  for  specific 
purposes 

2.  To  improve  skills  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  learning 

3.  To  learn  to  gather  and  organize  information 

4.  To  provide  experiences  which  give  opportunities  for  individuals 
to  work  in  groups 

5.  To  show  the  interrelations  between  the  immediate  environment 
and  that  of  the  state,  nation,  and  world 

Activities 

Committees  of  five  or  six  members  were  organized  and  a chairman 
for  each  was  elected  by  the  group.  Every  committee  selected  for  a major 
topic  a problem  on  an  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  The  major  problem 
was  divided  into  subtopics  and  committee  members  volunteered  to  in- 
vestigate the  subtopics. 

It  was  necessary  to  rearrange  the  furniture  in  the  classroom  so  that 
committees  could  meet  to  discuss  plans  for  investigating  problems,  for 
organizing  information,  and  for  presenting  reports  to  the  class  as  a whole. 

A committee  of  students  made  arrangement  with  the  school  librarian 
for  a lesson  on  the  resources  of  the  school  library.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  librarian,  the  entire  group  spent  a class  period  browsing  in  the 
library,  locating  the  many  reference  books,  periodicals.  State  publications, 
and  newspaper  files  on  Pennsylvania’s  work  activities.  A shelf  was  re- 
served for  the  class  and  materials  relevant  to  the  problems  were  stored 
here.  This  activity  was  most  worth  while.  Previously,  some  of  the 
students  had  seldom  entered  the  library.  Now  all  became  acquainted 
with  the  library  facilities  and  felt  at  home  when  working  there. 
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Information  was  gathered  from  many  types  of  learning  tools  including 
plaster  models  of  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  petroleum  deposits,  com- 
mercial museum  exhibits,^  the  film  Magic  of  Coalf^  maps,  graphs,  and 
statistics. 

To  illustrate:  the  oral  reports  committees  made  a diagram  of  a blast 
furnace,  located  all  important  iron  and  steel  centers  on  an  outline  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  borrowed  an  exhibit  from  a local  steel  company,  showed 
the  film  Picture  Story  of  Steel, ^ and  collected  specimens  of  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, bituminous  coal,  coke,  and  of  the  textiles  manufactured  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Culminating  Activity 

The  committee  reports  served  as  the  culminating  activity. 


Evaluation 

In  evaluating  the  unit  work  and  committee  technique  the  class  dis- 
covered that— 

1.  The  values  of  working  together  in  committee  cannot  be  measured 
by  a test  on  subject  matter  or  content. 

2.  During  this  unit  study,  some  members  made  their  first  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  class. 

3.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  had  motivated  individuals  to  do  extra 
work. 

4.  Individuals  had  learned  how  to  use  the  library  facilities. 

5.  Individuals  had  learned  to  gather  information  from  a variety  of 
learning  tools  and  to  organize  and  present  materials  in  various  ways. 

6.  An  informal  atmosjrhere  in  the  classroom  is  best  for  committee 
work. 


^ Philadelphia  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

2 Association  Films,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

^ Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  New  York  City. 
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UNIT  VI 

HOW  HAS  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AFFECTED  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

Objectives 

When  planning  a unit  on  the  development  of  transportation  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  teacher’s  major  objectives  were; 

1.  To  promote  a more  democratic  classroom  in  which  active,  mean- 
ingful learning  experiences  focused  upon  the  problems  and  con- 
cerns of  adolescents  can  be  realized 

2.  To  provide  learning  experiences  which  give  each  student  a feeling 
of  success  and  enable  him  to  establish  social  status  among  the  other 
students 

3.  To  provide  an  exhibit  to  be  used  in  a community  store  window 
during  Pennsylvania  Week 

The  teacher  wished  to  develop  these  major  understandings: 

1.  Our  transportation  system  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s widely  distributed  people  and  natural  resources 

2.  Our  transportation  system  is  constructed  and  maintained  at  great 
expense  because  of  our  natural  environment 

3.  Since  there  is  the  constant  exjjense  of  upkeep,  we  need  to  learn  the 
liest  and  most  economical  ways  of  maintaining  our  transportation 
system 

Work  Plan 

During  the  orientation  period,  the  class  decided  upon  specific  objec- 
tives, listed  cjuestions  and  problems  for  investigation,  and  planned  the 
work  period  and  the  culminating  activity. 

It  was  decided  that  individuals  would  make  more  use  of  the  library  for 
reference  reading  and  for  leisure  reading,  get  better  acquainted  with 
teachers  and  community  leaders  through  conferences  and  interviews,  and 
make  specific  contributions  to  class  discussions. 

Problems  and  topics  for  investigation  and  discussion  emphasized  the 
transportation  patterns— rivers,  lakes,  railways,  highways,  air  lanes,  and 
pipe  lines— in  relation  to  population  centers,  industries,  and  natural 
resources. 

Activities 

To  solve  the  problems  and  topics  set  up,  the  class  made  a collection  of 
pictures  which  illustrated  road  building  problems  due  to  topography  and 
drainage,  and  a collection  of  pamphlets  concerning  stream  navigation 
and  flood  control.  A letter  was  written  to  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  information  about  airport  services.  Field  trips  were  taken 
to  the  Loyalhanna  Dam  to  learn  how  flood  waters  are  controlled,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Conemaugh  to  study  the  stream  as  a transportation  artery 
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and  as  a flood  control  area,  and  to  a rural  highway  to  discover  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  and  the  problems  involved  in  iinjiioving  the  roadbed. 
Pupils  studied  advertising  in  current  magazines  to  find  unicpie  ways  of 
illustrating  their  findings  on  posters  for  the  exhibit.  Committees  of 
students  built  a model  of  a dam  with  flood  control  gates,  made  a map 
showing  the  location  of  navigable  rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  made  a 
graph  comparing  mileage  of  all  types  of  transportation  lanes  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  students  learned  to  read  a highway  map  of  the  State  and 
to  measure  distances  by  using  the  scale  of  miles.  They  also  learned  to  read 
an  airline  schedule  and  to  calculate  the  time  required  to  travel  from  one 
point  to  another. 

Culminating  Activities 

At  the  close  of  the  work  period,  individuals  and  committees  made  re- 
ports of  their  findings  and  displayed  the  visual  materials  they  had  con- 
structed and  collected  for  the  exhibit.  The  class  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  certain  facts  given  in  both  oral  and  written  reports  and 
these  facts  were  checked.  Errors  in  reports  were  corrected.  I’hese 
criteria  were  used  to  evaluate  the  visual  materials  collected:  Does  the 

material  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem?  Does  the  material 
show  the  problem  in  relation  to  the  natural  environment?  Is  the  mate- 
rial suitable  for  an  exhibit?  Materials  which  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
were  discarded.  Selected  materials  were  organized  and  arranged  for  the 
exhibit  and  displayed  in  a store  window  of  the  community  during 
Pennsylvania  Week. 

Evaluatioji 

The  class  found  it  necessary  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  unit  work 
frequently.  The  class  outline  of  the  work  was  revised  during  the  learn- 
ing period.  At  the  close  of  the  unit  work,  the  students  made  an  evalua- 
tion of  each  individual’s  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  work  of  chairmen.  They  came  to  realize  that  items  in  the 
natural  environment,  the  location  of  industries,  and  the  population 
pattern  of  Pennsylvania  helped  determine  the  transportation  system; 
that  private  and  public  funds  must  be  spent  wisely  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  transportation  systems;  and  that  health  and  safety  laws 
must  be  enforced  to  protect  the  traveler.  Diagnostic  tests  showed  that 
the  class  had  made  progress  in  ability  to  gather  information  from  various 
sources  and  tools,  had  been  introduced  to  books  and  stories  for  leisure 
reading,  and  had  made  new  contacts  with  teachers  and  community 
leaders. 
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UNIT  VII 

WHY  ARE  THERE  DIFFERENCES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
THROUGHOUT  PENNSYLVANIA? 

Prelim  inary  T each  ing 

A.  Introduction  of  the  unit  by: 

1.  Class  discussion  of  physical  map  and  population  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Different  types  of  land  and  the  uses  of  land.  Trips 
pupils  had  made,  what  they  saw.  Use  of  road  maps. 

2.  Motion  picture  from  Pennsylvania  Department  of  State  (gen- 
eral view  of  Pennsylvania  in  color)  . Slides  in  color  of  farms 
in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

.S.  Pictures  of  Pennsylvania  landscapes  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
on  the  wall. 

B.  Objectives 

1.  To  emphasize  elements  of  social  competence: 

a.  Desirable  attitudes 

b.  .Sense  of  fair  play 

c.  Consideration  of  the  rights  of  others 

d.  Respect  for  law  and  order 

e.  Ability  to  work  together  for  the  common  good 

f.  y\bility  to  think 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  regions  of  the  world 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  agricultural 
state 

4.  To  develop  in  each  student  a sense  of  accomplishment  and  a 
plan  of  study 

5.  To  understand  how  density  of  population  is  related  to  the 
natural  environment  and  to  give  a basis  for  understanding 
other  parts  of  the  world 

6.  To  increase  ability  to  secure  information  from  maps,  graphs, 
jiictures,  actual  landscapes,  and  to  express  such  information 
m correct  English  in  both  oral  and  written  reports 

7.  To  develop  ability  to  use  a variety  of  sources  of  information, 
comparing  one  with  another 

Orientation 

A.  Class  discussion  was  held  on  information  necessary  for  understand- 
ing Pennsylvania  agriculture.  This  was  listed  on  the  board  by  a 
student,  mimeographed,  and  distributed  the  next  day.  Class  set 
due  date  for  each  activity  and  appointed  pupils  to  be  checkers. 
Listed  items  for  the  checker  to  watch  for.  These  were  called 
minimum  essentials. 
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B.  Each  pupil  selected  a county  in  which  his  imaginary  tarm  might 
be.  No  two  chose  the  same  county.  Urban  (discussion  of  the 
word)  and  forested  counties  eliminated  by  checking  maps.  Class 
listed  minimum  essentials  for  a freehand  map  of  their  county. 

C.  Technique  for  checking  activities  suggested  by  class.  Checker 
marked  on  class  roll  on  the  bulletin  board  the  date  when  each 
pupil  reported  his  activity.  Blue  if  on  time,  red  if  late. 

Learning  Period 

Time— three  weeks.  Each  checker  answered  student  questions  about 
the  activity  he  or  she  was  checking.  When  every  student  had  given  one 
activity  report,  the  checker  gave  the  class  a report  on  what  errors  were 
most  common.  When  every  student  had  given  his  second  activity  re- 
port, the  checker  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  class  gave  back  the  papers 
and  gave  a report  on  w'hat  errors  were  most  common  in  the  second 
activity.  Class  corrected  mistakes  before  each  pupil  included  the  activity 
report  in  his  notebook.  Students  were  given  study  guide  and  proceeded 
on  their  own  initiative. 

Committee  of  three  visited  a feed  store  and  gave  to  each  class  a report 
on  what  a Westmoreland  County  farmer  buys  and  in  what  season.  Re- 
ported to  the  classes. 

Vocabulary  committee  met  after  school  three  times  during  progress  of 
the  unit  to  discuss  best  way  of  conducting  discussion,  what  pictures  in 
what  references  illustrated  new  words. 

Report  of  student:  “Seen  from  a bus  window.” 

Culminating  Activity 

A.  Oral  reports  on  crops  (Used  Items  6 and  11  of  study  guide  sheet, 
pages  178,  179)  . Student  in  charge  of  class  discussion  called  on 
two  or  three  for  each  major  crop. 

B.  All  activities  incorporated  in  booklet  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher 
and  a committee  of  three  from  each  class,  chosen  by  the  class. 
Marks  on  the  booklet  were  determined  by  committee’s  discussion. 
Chairman  of  committee  reported  to  class  the  method  of  marking 
on  the  day  when  booklets  were  handed  back. 

C.  Special  emphasis  upon  activity  10  (page  179) —imagination,  neces- 
sary facts,  originality,  and  correct  English. 

Evaluation 

A.  Evaluation  by  the  class 

1.  Discussion  at  end  of  unit  on  “What  I learned  to  do  in  this  unit 
which  I could  not  do  before.” 

2.  Notebooks  checked  by  teacher  with  special  attention  to  activity 

10. 

3.  General  test. 
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B.  Classes  seemed  better  able  to  develop  their  own  plan  ot  study. 
With  student  checkers  the  instructor  had  more  opportunity  to 
show  individual  students  how  to  compare  sources  of  information. 

C.  Student  checkers  seemed  to  accept  responsibility. 

D.  From  standpoint  of  content  the  unit  was  definitely  worth  while. 
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This  is  the  Study  Guide  Sheet  as  used,  showing  spacing  of  dates, 
checkers,  notes  taken. 


STUDY  GUIDE  SHEET 
PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURE 


Booklet  should  liave  talde  ot  contents. 

1.  Precipitation  map  of  Pennsylvania.  Minimum  Essentials. 

Due Checked  by 

2.  Agricultural  activities  map  of  Pennsylvania.  Outline  your  county  on  each  Penn- 
sylvania map. 

Due Checked  by 

3.  Physical  map  of  Pennsylvania.  Outline  your  county. 

Due Checked  by 

4.  Two  freehand  crop  production  maps.  Select  two  most  important  in  your  county. 
Give  reference. 

Due Checked  by 

5.  Two  climatic  charts:  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  closest  to  your  county. 
Reference,  World  Almanac  and  Pennsylvania  Laxidscapes. 

Due Checked  by  

6.  Graph  of  the  ten  leading  crops  of  Pennsylvania,  six  minimum  essentials. 

Due  _ Checked  by  

7.  Circle  graph  of  uses  of  Pennsylvania  wheat  crop. 

Due Checked  by 

8.  Draw  a freehand  map  of  your  county  on  large  tmlined  paper. 

a.  One  latitude  line,  one  longitude  line 

b.  Neighboring  counties 

c.  Rivers  or  creeks 

d.  Scale  of  miles 

e.  Locate  three  largest  cities  with  population  figures 

f.  Cotinty  seat 

g.  Color  lightly  to  show  physical  features 

Due ^ Checked  by 

^ references.  List  author,  book  title,  pages  read,  any  unfamiliar  words. 

Wiite  Ij  sentences  using  these  unfamiliar  words.  The  sentence  should  show  you 
know  the  meaning.  Class  discussion  on  vocabulary. 
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10.  Write  a good  paragraph  on  your  county,  using  assembled  facts.  Hunt  up  the 
facts  first  and  write  them  on  notes  (notes  to  he  included  in  booklet)  . Name  of 
county,  annual  precipitation,  rainfall  during  growing  season,  major  crops  grown 
and  why,  type  of  farming  area,  population  and  population  density,  percentage  of 
rural  population,  percentage  of  land  in  farms,  average  January  and  July  temper- 
ature. Temperature  and  rainfall  for  this  month.  Principal  uses  of  land  (p.  40, 
Davis)  . How  your  county  was  named. 

11.  Oral  reports  on  the  leading  crops.  Any  one  in  whose  county  these  crops  are  grown 
may  be  called  on.  fake  notes  upon  reports  for  your  booklet.  Reporters  talk 
from  notes.  They  do  not  read  report. 

12.  Pictures  of  farming  activities,  or  of  crops.  Rotogravure  sections  of  paper,  farm 
magazines,  seed  catalogs.  Your  own  drawings  copied  from  bulletin  hoard.  In- 
formation on  any  historical  place  in  your  county.  Make  a calendar  of  a fanner's 
activities  in  your  county 


UNIT  VIII 

HOW  DID  WE  GET  OUR  STATE  BOUNDARIES? 

Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

Many  times  questions  come  up  in  class  about  the  boundary  lines  oi 
Pennsylvania.  Was  Pennsylvania  always  the  same  size?  How  did  we 
get  the  triangle  o£  land  along  Lake  Erie?  How  did  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  get  its  name?  Any  of  these  questions  leads  to  a unit  on  boundary 
disputes. 

Introdiictio7i 

Looking  at  an  outline  map  of  Pennsylvania,  we  note  its  present 
boundaries.  Although  the  eastern  line  is  the  most  irregular,  it  is  the 
only  one  which  was  not  in  dispute.  We  draw  an  outline  map  on  the 
board  as  it  would  have  looked  if  all  colonies  claiming  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  been  able  to  establish  their  claims.  We  comj^are  the  two 
maps— the  contrast  usually  interests  the  students,  and  they  want  to  know 
more  about  it. 

Objectives 

1.  To  learn  how  the  vague  wording  of  early  charters  led  to  disputes 
with  different  colonies  over  land 

2.  To  learn  how  these  colonies  settled  their  differences  with  Penn- 
sylvania 

3.  To  understand  the  effects  on  Pennsylvania  as  a state  if  one  or  all 
of  these  claims  had  been  established 

4.  To  learn  that  the  right  which  the  King  had  to  grant  land  was  the 
opposite  of  private  individual’s  right  today 

5.  To  learn  the  inqjortance  of  fixing  exact  boundary  lines  between 
states,  counties,  etc. 
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Orientation 

An  explanation  o£  how  William  Penn,  his  heirs,  and  the  authorities 
o£  Pennsylvania  were  plagued  throughout  the  colonial  period  o£  the 
colony  concerning  the  locations  o£  boundaries,  and  that  it  wasn’t  until 
alter  the  Revolution  and  the  lormation  o£  a national  government  that 
the  disputes  were  settled.  The  King  had  no  surveyor’s  map;  so  he 
resorted  to  the  old  method  o£  plotting  land  by  degrees  o£  latitude  and 
longitude. 

By  comparing  the  maps  o£  Pennsylvania  and  by  giving  only  part  o£ 
the  inlormation  necessary  to  understand  the  boundary  disputes  o£  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  possible  to  arouse  the  student’s  curiosity.  He  wants  to 
know  the  “whole  story.” 

The  objectives  were  all  established  later  during  the  learning  period  or 
period  o£  culminating  activity. 

Learnhig  Period 

Classes  were  divided  into  groups,  each  looking  up  material  on  the 
dispute  with;  Maryland,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  New  York.  They  were 
to  find:  Wording  of  individual  charters,  intensity  of  dispute,  how  it 

was  settled,  etc. 

Individual  reports  on:  “Running  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,”  “Cresap’s 
War,”  “Yankee-Pennamite  Wars,”  “Washington  in  Pennsylvania— Fort 
Necessity,”  “Accpiiring  the  Erie  Triangle.”  Some  of  these  reports  could 
be  related  to  present-day  activities.  For  example,  we  discussed  the  dif- 
ference in  surveying  instruments  of  today  and  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  the  returns  we  have  realized  from  the  Erie  Triangle. 

Each  student  made  a map  of  Pennsylvania,  showing  the  different  sec- 
tions claimed  by  other  colonies.  Some  pupils  cut  pieces  of  paper  of 
different  colors  and  pasted  them  on  the  map  in  “jig-saw”  puzzle  fashion; 
others  used  crayons  or  certain  symbols  to  represent  the  areas. 

Students  were  encouraged  to  tell  of  present-day  land  disputes  which 
they  knew  about. 

Library  research;  interviews  (in  connection  with  any  present-day  dis- 
putes in  or  near  our  community)  . 

Cnlm mating  Activities 

Reports;  discussion;  display  of  maps  (on  bulletin  boaid)  . 
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Evaluation 

After  we  had  covered  the  unit  a map  test  was  given.  Each  student  was 
asked  to  draw  an  outline  map  of  Pennsylvania  from  memory  and  draw' 
in  the  sections  claimed  by  the  various  colonies  in  the  order  listed  on  the 
board;  also  to  draw  in  the  area  purchased  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1792. 

According  to  results  of  the  test,  the  majority  of  the  class  developed  the 
mastery  inherent  in  the  central  objective. 

Each  student  (with  few  exceptions)  resjjonded  during  the  learning 
period,  contributing  his  share  to  the  class  study.  They  liked  the  map 
work  better  than  the  other  activities. 

About  seven  class  periods  (study  of  text  included)  were  used. 
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UNIT  IX 

HOW  HAS  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BROUGHT 

US  PROSPERITY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  people  working  together  all 
benefit  from  industrial  development 

2.  To  show  how  industrial  growth  depends  on  profits  and  hard  w'ork 

3.  To  appreciate  the  place  and  status  of  labor  unions 

4.  To  learn  about  occupations,  pay,  and  training  in  the  industries 
which  are  studied 

5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  advertising  and  salesmanship  and 
discrimination  in  buying 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities 

1.  Prepare  composite  map  or  series  of  resource  maps  of  Pennsylvania. 
Show  major  resources,  such  as  coal,  iron  ore,  oil,  gas,  water  power, 
and  timber.  Which  of  these  are  found  in  the  local  community? 

2.  Construct  a series  of  bar  graphs  showing  the  rank  of  the  six  leading 
industries  in  the  State  and  the  trend  in  the  production  of  coal,  steel, 
oil,  and  electric  pow'er  at  ten-year  intervals  since  1900.  Study  the 
financial  page  in  a daily  paper  and  note  what  dividends  these 
stocks  pay. 
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3.  Bulletin  board  display  of  noted  inventors  and  inventions. 

4.  Visit  the  local  stock  exchange,  if  convenient. 

5.  Illustrated  notebook  or  cutout  booklet  or  oral  report  of  some  major 
industrial  product,  such  as  petroleum  or  coal,  stressing  its  early 
development,  how  it  became  a major  industry,  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  put,  and  how  it  affects  our  living.  Include  what  possibilities  for 
investment  exist. 

6.  Visit  a local  industry. 

7.  A vocational  interest  inventory  in  the  form  of  a classroom  exhibit, 
individual  and  committee  reports  on  State  and  local  job  oppor- 
tunities in  fields  which  geography  touches. 

8.  Talk  by  an  employment  manager  on  what  he  wants  in  the  people 
he  hires. 

9.  A “Yesterday  and  Today”  illustrated  chart  showing  how  certain 
things  were  clone  one  hundred  years  ago  and  how  they  are  done 
today. 

10.  Talk  to  class  by  a forester  or  conservationist. 

11.  A bar  graph  showing  the  trend  in  immigration  in  Pennsylvania  by 
decades  from  1880  to  the  present,  with  an  accompanying  text  ex- 
plaining the  restrictions  that  were  placed  upon  it. 

12.  A bar  graph  showing  the  trend  toward  urbanization  at  intervals 
since  1860.  Discussion  on  the  social  problems  created. 

13.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils. 

Content 

1.  Our  abundant  resources  are  put  to  use; 

a.  Steel,  petroleum,  and  electricity  are  produced. 

b.  More  and  better  goods  are  made  for  the  farm  and  home. 

2.  Improvements  are  made  in  transportation  and  communication: 

a.  Railroads  carry  the  goods  of  the  nation. 

b.  Automobiles  and  airplanes  increase  the  pace  of  living  and 
working. 

c.  There  is  rapid  communication  for  business  and  pleasure. 

3.  The  growth  of  commerce  and  trade: 

a.  Advertising  the  goods  of  the  nation. 

b.  New  methods  of  merchandising  goods. 

4.  People  from  many  lands  find  America  a land  of  opjaortunity. 

5.  The  rise  of  cities  in  the  industrial  age. 

6.  What  does  this  development  mean  to  us  today? 

Ciibninating  Activities:  Pupil  reports,  exhibits,  etc. 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV 
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SECTION  4 

GRADE  TEN 

HOW  CAN  WE  USE  AND  CONSERVE  OUR  NATURAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES? 

Scope 

Economic  geography  in  the  high  school  is  a study  of  major  industries,  major 
commercial  regions,  and  economic  problems  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  distribution  of  the  earth's  resources. 
It  considers  environmental  conditions  and  interprets  the  earth  in  terms  of  its 
usefulness  to  mankind.  It  deals  with  materials  and  problems  which  are  of 
concern  to  all  citizens  and  which  affect  our  daily  living,  business  relations, 
and  the  policies  of  government. 

In  the  suggested  unit  titles  and  in  the  sample  units  the  aim  has  been 
directed  toward  developing  an  understanding  o£  people  and  nations  who 
have  been  brought  into  a closer  economic  and  cultural  contact  by  rajDid 
transportation  and  speedy  communication. 

Illustrative  units  that  follow  have  been  chosen  because  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  a particular  phase  of  work. 

The  teacher  may  choose  to  try  them  as  they  are  presented  or,  because 
conditions  are  dillerent,  may  want  to  evaluate  them  in  the  light  of  unicpie 
needs,  and  logical  development,  and  to  use  only  such  parts  as  are  pertinent 
to  immediate  problems. 

Suggested  Unit  Titles 

1.  Who  produced  the  food  we  ate  today  and  what  shoidd  we  know 
about  the  areas  where  each  was  produced  and  abcnit  other  food-produc- 
ing areas? 

2.  What  are  the  sources  and  uses  of  materials  needed  in  the  different 
industries  of  our  community  and  other  communities? 

3.  How  does  the  distribution  of  natural  resources  help  to  determine 
the  location  of  basic  industries  within  a nation? 

4.  How  does  the  distribution  of  economic  resources  alicct  humau 
living? 

5.  What  do  the  coal  industry  and  other  industries  mean  to  us  and  to 
the  people  of  our  country? 

6.  How  can  our  standard  of  living  be  improved  by  buying  and  selling 
products  abroad? 

7.  'What  products  significant  in  world  trade  are  the  residt  of  scientific 
advancement,  invention,  and  skill  of  the  peojrle? 
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8.  What  factors  cause  some  areas  of  the  world  to  have  a surplus  of 
food  and  other  areas  a deficit? 

9.  What  place  does  agriculture  have  in  the  economy  of  our  nation 
and  other  nations  of  the  world? 

10.  What  can  I learn  from  the  study  of  conservation  that  will  enable 
me  to  help  make  my  community  a better  place  in  which  to  live? 

11.  How  can  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources  improve  the  standard 
of  living  of  all  people? 

12.  What  are  the  physical  and  economic  problems  of  transporting 
commodities  from  one  country  to  another? 

13.  How  do  cultural  and  natural  factors  help  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  cities? 

14.  How  can  we  develop  a better  understanding  of  the  location  and 
natural  resources  of  our  country  in  relation  to  those  of  other  nations? 

Illustrative  Units 

These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Unit 

I: 

What  Is  the  Value  of  Petroleum  and  What  Is  Its  Future? 

Unit 

II: 

What  Does  the  Coal  Industry  Mean  to  Us  and  to  the 
People  of  Our  Country? 

Unit 

III: 

Why  Is  Cotton  So  Important? 

Unit 

IV: 

How  Does  My  Future  Depend  On  the  Use  of  Our  Natural 
Resources? 

Unit 

V: 

How  Does  the  Fishing  Industry  Influence  Our  Way  of 
Living? 

Unit 

VI: 

How'  Has  Geography  brought  the  World  Together? 

Unit 

VII: 

How  Does  the  Geography  of  Pennsylvania  Provide  Oppor- 
tunities for  Employment? 

LINII  I 

VALUE  OF  PETROLEUM  AND  WHAT  IS  ITS  FUTURE? 
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IV 

Conient  Oulline 


V 

Living  and  Doing 
Learnins:  Activities 


1.  Class  discussion 


Formation  of  Petroleum 

Where  Petroleum  is  Found 

History  of  Petroleum 

A.  Early  history  of  the  oil  industry 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York 

B.  Early  refineries;  refineries  today 

C.  Early  uses— medicine  and  lighting 

D.  The  expansion  of  the  uses  of  pe- 
troleum in  the  past  fifty  years 

E.  Variety  of  uses  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts today 

Location  of  Petroleum  Eields 

A.  Eields  in  the  U.  S. 

B.  Eields  in  other  countries 

d he  Securing  of  Petroleum 

A.  Description  of  an  oil  field 

B.  Methods  of  drilling  and  bringing 
in  a well 

C.  Refining 

D.  Storage  and  transportation 

E.  Uses  of  oil 

1 he  Political  Geography  of  petroleum 

A.  Nations  controlling  the  various 
fields,  developed  and  prospective 

B.  Reasons  for  rivalry 

C.  International  problems  involved  in 
the  struggle  for  oil 


2.  Eield  strips 

3.  Visual  Aids 

a.  Eilmstrips 

b.  Slides 

c.  Films 

e.  Pictures 

4.  Preparation  of  Maps 

Location  of  petroleum  fields,  pipe 
lines,  refineries,  shipping  routes 

5.  A visit  from  a worker  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry 

a.  Gas  station  attendant 

b.  Gasoline  truck  driver 

6.  Correspondence  with  oil  industry 
firms— domestic  and  foreign 

7.  Reports  by  student  committees  on 

A.  Exploration 

B.  Discovery 

C.  Production 

D.  Transportation 

E.  Refining 

F.  Utilization 

8.  Culminating  Activities 

Room  exhibits  of  committee  work: 
Maps,  charts,  model  of  an  oil  well, 
murals,  etc. 


The  Future  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 

A.  The  continuously  rapid  increase  in 
the  amount  used 

B.  Geographic  reasons  why  pro- 
duction is  difficidt  to  control 

G.  Why  the  possible  production  of 
any  field  is  uncertain 

D.  Conservation  of  petroleum 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 


VI 

Materials  and  Books 


Economic  Geography  for  Secondary 
Schools— Colby  and  Foster 

Statistical  abstracts 

Pamphlets  published  by  oil  com- 
panies 

Highway  maps 
Encyclopedias 

National  Geographic  i\[agazine 

Current  Events 

Pictures 

Films 

Reader’s  Guide 
World  Almanac 

World  Atlas  of  Commercial  Ge- 
ography 

Commerce  Yearbook— \],  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Graphs  showing 

L’nited  States  production  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products 

4Vorld  production 

Maps  showing  world  Commerce- 
United  States  shipment  of  crude  and 
refined  petroleum 

Maps  showing 

a.  Pipe  lines 

b.  Refining  centers 

c.  Importing  centers 

d.  Exporting  centers 

e.  United  States  producing  areas 

f.  IV'orld  producing  areas 

g.  I’nited  States  consuming  areas 

h.  4Vorld  consuming  areas 

i.  Climate 

j.  Topography 


VII 

Evaluation  (pupil-teacher) 


1.  Map  reading  was  further  developed. 

2.  Timetables  were  read. 

3.  Graph  reading  was  developed. 

4.  Prices  and  values  were  noted. 

5.  Interpretation  of  statistics  improved. 

6.  Location  — place  geography  im- 
proved. 

7.  better  understanding  of  the  other 
person's  proltlems  was  realized. 

8.  Distances  and  directions  w ere 
studied. 

9.  Relationships  between  resources  ami 
topography  were  noted. 

10.  Competition  for  this  commodity  be- 
came a reality. 

11.  Political  aspects  were  observed. 

12.  I here  was  a better  understanding  of 
the  value  of  natural  resources  and 
the  need  to  conserve  them. 

13.  I'ses  of  foreign  capital  and  exploi- 
tation were  discussed  in  regard  to 
value  or  hindrance  to  the  areas. 

14.  The  operation  of  the  large  com- 
panies (profits,  wages,  etc.)  was 
studied. 

15.  Methods  of  transportation  were 
studied. 

16.  Letters  were  written  for  jtiaterials 
needed. 

17.  Use  for  various  types  of  engineers 
was  noted. 

18.  ,\rt  was  better  appreciated. 

19.  New  petroleum  products,  plastics, 
etc.,  were  studied. 

20.  Taxes  and  their  uses  were  discussed. 

21.  Dependence  of  this  industry  on 
others  and  others  on  this  showed  the 
interdependence  of  industries. 

22.  More  reading  was  needed  for  com- 
jmehension. 

Concluded: 

23.  I his  is  truly  a "Petroleum  .\ge’’— 
on  land,  at  home,  on  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air. 
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UNIT  II 

WHAT  DOES  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY  MEAN  TO  US  AND  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY? 

I.  Objectives  (to  be  expanded  and  made  meaningful  by  pupil- 
teacher  planning) 

A.  Changes  or  continued  improvemerit  in  the  personal  and  social 

behaviors  of  the  studentsd 

1.  To  gain  a feeling  of  security  by  having  his  own  work  ac- 
cepted by  the  group,  thus  gaining  a feeling  of  respect 
essential  in  a democracy 

2.  To  gain  skills  in  cooperative  planning  and  learning  activi- 
ties 

3.  To  develop  self-direction  in  searching  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions and  achieving  goals  set  up  by  the  class 

4.  To  learn  to  think  creatively  by  means  of  thinking  and 
acting  on  self-applied  projects 

5.  To  develop  the  sense  of  value  of  living,  learning,  and 
sharing  learnings  as  a member  of  the  class 

6.  To  help  pupils  solve  problems— by  acquiring  skills,  by 
recognizing  problems,  and  by  deciding  intelligently  how 
to  solve  problems 

7.  To  evaluate  his  behaviors  and  achievements  continually 

B.  Geographic  Understandings 

1.  To  understand  that  the  coal  industry  is  a very  important 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 

2.  To  understand  the  importance  of  the  coal  industry  in  our 
everyday  lives 

3.  To  understand  that  most  industrial  areas  owe  their  exist- 
ence in  part  to  their  nearness  to  coal  fields  as  sources  for 
fuel 

4.  To  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  mining  industry  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  community,  state,  and  nation 

5.  To  understand  some  problems  confronting  the  miner, 
operator,  and  consumer  of  coal 

II.  Introduction 

A.  A committee  had  been  formed  about  four  weeks  before  the 

beginning  of  the  unit  to  write  to  various  places  for  materials 

on  coal.  They  had  gathered  specimens,  books,  magazine 


^ Based  on  olijectives  set  forth  in,  ‘‘Toward  Better  Teaching,”  1949  Yearbook,  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A COMMITTEE  WORKS  ON  ITS  SPECIAL  PROJECT 

articles,  and  pamphlets  and  had  received  letters  concerning 
the  coal  industry.  This  committee  oi  four,  together  with  four 
others  who  were  asked  to  help,  evaluated  the  material.  T hey 
divided  the  material  into  three  diderent  groups:  (1)  excel- 
lent, (2)  usable,  and  (3)  j^i'ohably  of  little  use.  This  ma- 
terial was  brought  to  class  on  the  day  the  unit  was  to  he 

discussed.  It  was  displayed  on  the  study  table. 

B.  In  a class  discussion,  led  by  a student,  the  coal  industry  and 
the  effects  of  the  coal  strike  were  discussed.  (At  this  time 

the  coal  strike  was  in  full  swing.)  The  following  effects  of 

the  strike  were  considered: 

1.  Library  in  New  York  closed  because  of  the  lack  of  coal. 

2.  Schools  were  closed. 

3.  Industries  were  less  productive. 

4.  People  suffered  from  cold. 

5.  Coal  in  Chicago  sold  for  $1.00  a bushel. 

6.  People  were  starving  and  suffering  because  of  the  lack  of 
money. 
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C.  Pictures,  maps,  graphs,  newspaper  clippings,  and  other  items 
of  interest  were  displayed  on  the  bidletin  board.  A committee 
was  formed  to  post  adtlitional  materials  as  the  unit  progressed. 

III.  Pretest  (Questions) 

The  class  chairman  conducted  a class  discussion  on  the  unit. 
Every  pupil  participated.  Many  questions  concerning  the  coal 
industry  were  asked  by  the  students.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  coal? 

2.  What  was  used  for  fuel  before  coal? 

3.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  coal? 

4.  How  is  coal  mined?  What  different  methods  are  used? 

5.  Where  in  Pennsylvania  is  coal  mined  extensively? 

6.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  coal  found?  Elsewhere  in 
the  world? 

7.  How  does  the  United  States  rank  among  the  nations  in  the 
production  of  coal? 

8.  What  is  the  average  annual  output  of  coal  in  the  United 
States?  How  is  this  coal  used? 

9.  How  do  the  different  methods  of  transportation  affect  the 
coal  industry? 

10.  What  cities  in  our  world  owe  their  existence  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  coal? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Community  Contacts 

1.  A coal  miner,  who  had  also  worked  in  the  mines  of  Eng- 
land, was  invited  to  speak  to  the  class. 

2.  A committee  interviewed  the  workers  at  the  barges  to  learn 
why  the  coal  from  our  community  was  transported  by  river. 

B.  Oral  and  Written  Activities  Correlated  loith  English 

1.  Committees  reported  their  findings  to  the  class. 

2.  A letter  was  written  to  the  coal  miner  inviting  him  to  speak 
to  the  class. 

3.  The  class  divided  into  committees  to  study  the  geography 
of  the  coal  industry  in  the  following  regions: 


a. 

Pennsylvania 

e.  Asia 

b. 

United  States 

f.  South  America 

c. 

Great  Britain 

g.  Africa 

d. 

Continental  Europe 

h.  Australia 

Detailed  reports  were  written  on  the  above  areas. 

4.  Vocabulary  lists  were  kept. 

5.  Geographic  relationships  were  discovered  and  written. 
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C.  Activities  Correlated  with  Art 

1.  Many  kinds  of  maps  were  made. 

2.  Pictures  related  to  the  unit  were  collected  and  others  were 
drawn. 

3.  Booklets  and  charts  were  made. 

4.  Illustrations  were  drawn  to  show  dilferent  methods  of 
mining. 

D.  Activities  Correlated  with  Mathematics 

1.  Different  kinds  of  graphs  were  made. 

2.  Statistical  tables  were  studied  and  used. 

3.  Weights,  measurements,  and  distances  were  determined. 

V.  Evaluation 

A.  A committee  met  with  the  teacher  and  questions  evolving 
from  the  objectives  were  formulated.  These  cpiestions  were 
mimeographed  and  given  to  the  students  to  investigate  and 
each  child  discussed  the  answers  with  the  teacher. 

B.  Students  evaluated  all  booklets  and  projects. 

C.  Committee  reports  were  evaluated  by  the  students.  They 
checked  the  reports  for— 

1.  Sources  of  information  used 

2.  Amount  of  explanation 

3.  Originality 

4.  Extent  of  group  participation 

5.  Value  of  the  report  to  the  class 

VI.  Bibliography 

Atwood,  United  States  Among  the  Nations 

Atwood,  The  World  At  Work 

Colby  and  Foster,  Economic  Geography 

James,  Anna  P.,  Our  Industrial  World  (workbook) 

McConnell,  Geography  of  A Working  World 

Smith,  J.  Russell,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

Smith,  J.  Russell,  Our  Industrial  World 

Whitbeck  and  Finch,  Economic  Geography 

Booklets  obtained  from  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  tVashington,  D.  C.,  and  from 
different  coal  companies. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  1949,  F.  E.  Compton  and  Co. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Various  current  magazines 
World  Almanac 
World  Book 


STUDY  GROUP  USES  COTTON  EXHIBIT  FROM  SCHOOL  MUSEUM 

UNIT  III 

WHY  IS  COTTON  SO  IMPORTANT? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Objectives  (to  be  expanded  and  made  meaningful  by  pupil-teacher 

planning) 

A.  To  understand  how  climate,  soil,  and  other  natural  factors  help  to 
limit  the  growth  of  cotton  to  only  a few  world  areas 

B.  To  understand  the  importance  of  cotton  cloth  as  an  article  of 
trade 

C.  To  understand  how  major  economic  activities  are  related  to  the 
natural  environment 

D.  To  understand  the  interdependence  of  people  in  providing  and 
obtaining  raw  cotton 

E.  To  help  pupils  to  see  the  relationship  which  exists  between  factors 
of  nature,  production,  and  exchange 
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Orientation 

A.  Prepared  an  exhibit  on  cotton— cotton  boll,  seeds,  thread,  cloth, 
and  pictures  of  articles  made  from  cotton 

B.  Displayed  pictures  of  cotton  production  and  manufacturing 

C.  Placed  on  the  bulletin  board  maps  showing  producing  areas,  con- 
suming areas,  and  trade  routes 

D.  Brought  books  from  the  library  and  arranged  them  on  table  for 
research  work 

Procedure 

The  class  divided  into  committees  which  searched  for  information  on 
the  following  topics  and  reported  their  findings  to  the  class.  After  their 
presentations  they  led  a class  discussion  on  the  problems  and  questions 
that  arose  out  of  reports: 

A.  Growing  and  Marketing 

1.  Location  and  extent 

2.  Natural  factors  which  determine  our  cotton  belt 

a.  Climate— temperature,  jjrecipitation,  length  of  growing 
season,  and  relative  humidity  and  cloudiness 

b.  Terrain  and  soils 

c.  Access  to  seacoast 

3.  Major  problems  of  the  cotton  belt 

a.  Economic  problems 

b.  Social  problems 

c.  Health  and  disease— human  and  plant 

d.  Soil  erosion,  floods,  etc. 

4.  Marketing  the  cotton  crop  and  its  by-products 

a.  Amounts  used  in  United  States  cotton  mills 

b.  Amount  exported 

c.  Preparation  for  export 

d.  Cotton  ports 

B.  Cotton  in  World  Trade 

1.  Major  cotton  growing  areas  of  the  world  and  factors  which 
determine  their  location 

2.  Conditions  which  influence  world  movements  of  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  products 

3.  Major  ocean  lanes  of  world  traffic 

C.  Trends  in  cotton  production  in  the  United  States  and  geographic 
reasons  for  ffuctuations 

D.  Chief  articles  made  from  cotton 

E.  Leading  cotton  manufacturing  areas  and  geographic  factors  which 
account  for  their  location 

F.  Cotton  textile  industry  of  the  United  States  compared  with  that 
of  other  world  regions 
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Activities  and  Illustrations 

A.  Reports  by  students 

1.  Where  cotton  is  grown 

2.  The  uses  of  cotton  in  our  daily  lives 

3.  The  natural  environment  needed  or  desirable  to  grow  cotton 

4.  The  cultural  effect  that  cotton  has  produced  in  the  regions 
where  it  is  grown 

5.  How  synthetics  may  affect  the  cotton  market 

B.  Motion  pictures 

1.  “King  Cotton”  (10  minutes) 

How  it  is  grown,  picked,  and  made  ready  for  export 

2.  “Cotton  in  Our  Everyday  Life”  (10  minutes) 

How  it  is  processed  and  used  in  our  everyday  life 

C.  Pictures,  rnaps,  graphs,  and  slides  used  by  the  students  to  illustrate 
reports  and  discussions 

D.  Field  trip  to  the  local  and  nearby  weaving  and  processing  mill 

E.  Other  major  fibers  that  we  use  in  our  everyday  life  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  manner.  To  help  the  student  acquire  the 
proper  knowledge  concerning  the  unit,  a chart  will  be  kept  by 
each  student  which  will  be  set  up  as  follows: 

Fiber  Natural  Environment  World  Regions  Uses  Miscellaneous 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Evaluation 

A.  Individual  reports 

1.  Organization  3.  Content  (relationships) 

2.  Presentation  4.  Use  of  available  materials 

B.  Bulletin  board 

1.  Current  news 

2.  Pictures  relating  to  the  topics  being  discussed 

C.  Notebooks 

1.  Rather  complete  coverage  of  all  activities  that  have  taken  place 
and  other  information  that  the  student  has  gained  by  outside 
reading 

2.  Also  grade  on  standard  outline  or  chart 

D.  Unit  Quiz 

Test  for  relationships  by  objective  questions 
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UNIT  IV 

HOW  DOES  MY  FUTURE  DEPEND  ON  THE  USE  OF  OUR 
NATURAL  RESOURCES? 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Students’  Aims 

1.  To  study  each  individual’s  need  lor  being  intelligent  about 
our  natural  resources  and  their  conservation.  This  de- 
velops into  a community  need,  then  into  a need  lor  the 
nation,  and  finally  into  a need  for  various  peoples  of  the 
world 

2.  To  see  the  need  for  the  organisation  of  groups  to  educate 
for  conservation,  thus  enabling  us  as  individuals  to  recog- 
nize waste  and  attempt  to  overcome  it 

3.  To  promote  world  cooperation  and  peace  through  the 
intelligent  use  of  our  natural  resources 

4.  To  learn  the  relationships  which  must  exist  among 
workers,  as  well  as  producers,  in  order  to  facilitate  proper 
use  of  our  resources 

5.  To  study  current  evidences  of  waste  in  our  community, 
state,  and  nation 

B.  Teacher’s  Aims 

1.  To  guide  the  students  in  organizing  the  unit:  field  trips, 
where  feasible;  panel  discicssions;  research  by  means  of 
library  references,  community  organizations,  individuals, 
etc. 

2.  To  provide  motivation  of  students 

3.  To  enable  each  student  to  accomplish  his  task  according 
to  his  level  of  ability 

II.  Overview 

The  unit  method  should  be  used  in  developing  this  problem.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  the  group  should  be  organized  into  various  com- 
mittees, whose  combined  efforts  result  in  a more  complete  learning 
situation.  Encourage  the  students  to  volunteer  for  committee  work. 
Clerical,  bulletin  board,  library  research,  project,  supplies,  clean-up,  and 
other  committees  may  be  organized.  The  teacher  should  never  do  all 
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of  the  planning  for  any  unit,  but  should  present  a skeleton  plan  which 
is  further  developed  by  the  class.  Help  of  the  students  in  setting  up 
the  unit  will  serve  as  a motivating  influence  also. 

The  first  few  days  will  be  spent  by  the  group  setting  up  objectives, 
formulating  plans,  and  assembling  material  for  the  work.  After  the  study 
period,  reports  by  the  students  assigned  to  the  library  committee  or  by 
those  doing  research  in  the  community  will  be  given.  The  clerical  com- 
mittee will  take  notes  on  the  report.  Each  member  of  this  committee 
has  charge  of  getting  one  report,  such  as  (a)  explanation  of  the  bulletin 
board  display,  (b)  write-up  of  museum  display  pieces,  (c)  keeping  a 
record  of  group  discussions  and  question-and-answer  forums,  and  (d) 
organizing  material  from  special  reports.  The  bulletin  board  committee 
will  arrange  necessary  museum-type  displays.  The  end  of  each  class 
period  should  be  used  for  the  clerical  committee  to  sum  up  the  happen- 
ings of  the  day.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  makes  this  report. 
The  other  students  should  be  looking  over  their  own  notes  and  making 
any  necessary  additions  or  corrections. 

Unit  teaching  develops  the  abilities  of  every  student  in  the  group. 
Quite  often  the  teacher  discovers  unused  or  unrecognized  abilities  of  the 
student. 

III.  Knowledge  of  the  Com immity— Essential  information  that  will 

help  in  development  of  the  unit 

A.  Social  Conditions 

1.  Take  into  consideration  racial  groups,  community  organi- 
zations, social  institutions,  religious  life,  and  educational 
facilities 

2.  Study  community  relationships  in  various  parts  of  the  area 
under  consideration 

3.  Study  community  industries  and  their  relation  to  the 
natural  resources 

4.  Have  a general  idea  of  the  type  of  books,  magazines,  etc., 
read  within  these  areas 

5.  Learn  the  amusements  within  these  groups 

6.  Study  the  leisure  activities  of  the  community  members 

B.  Economic  Conditions 

1.  Kinds  of  homes 

2.  Industries 

3.  Business  life  of  the  area 

4.  Home  conveniences 

5.  Civic  pride 

6.  Response  to  charitable  organizations 

C.  Health  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

1.  Sewage  disposal  4.  Welfare  and  relief  agencies 

2.  Water  supply  5.  Hospitals,  clinics,  etc. 

3.  Garliage  disposal 
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D.  Transportation  and  Communication 

1.  Kinds 

2.  Lighting  facilities  within  the  area 

3.  Easy  access  within  and  into  the  community 

E.  Change  since  the  war  years 

F.  Possible  changes  of  industries  through  scientific  discovery 

G.  Evaluation  of  the  community  as  a place  to  develop  character 
and  jjrevent  delinquency  and  crime 

IV.  Community  Check  List  for  Contacts  that  will  Help  our  Study  on 
Conservation 

A.  Farm  Bureau 

B.  Agricultural  Cooperative  Association 

C.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Extension  Agency 

D.  4-H  Clubs 

E.  Future  Farmers  of  America 

F.  Sportsmen’s  Association 

G.  Businessmen’s  Club 

H.  Bureau  of  Sanitation 

I.  Board  of  Health 

J.  Mine  offices 

K.  Boy  Scouts 

L.  Girl  Scouts 

M.  High  School 

N.  Adult  education  groups 

O.  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions  clubs 

P.  Women’s  clubs 

Q.  Business  and  Professional  'WMinen’s  Club 

V.  Approach  to  This  Study 

A.  Panel  discussions 

B.  Committee  reports 

C.  Films 

D.  Field  trips 

\'I.  Developmejxt  of  Problem 

A.  Conservation  of  ^Vildlife  in  Pennsylvania 

1.  Acquisition  of  new  game  lands  each  year 

2.  Improvement  of  wildlife  environment  on  various  game 
lands 

3.  Legislation 

4.  Land  operation,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
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B.  Soil  Conservation 

1.  Need  for  erosion  control  3.  Ways  to  reduce  erosion 

2.  Causes  of  erosion 

C.  Forest  Conservation 

1.  Areas  suited  to  the  growing  of  trees 

2.  Evolution  of  the  forest  industry 

3.  Selective  harvesting  of  timber 

4.  Increasing  production  of  new  wood 

5.  Control  of  forest  fires 

6.  Industrial  forest  land 

7.  Assistance  to  farmers  by  foresters 

8.  Flood  control 

9.  Increasing  supplies  of  clear  water 

10.  National  forests  and  national  parks 

D.  Conservation  of  Water  Resources 

1.  Nature’s  greatest  resource  3.  Polluted  water 

2.  Flood  control  4.  Current  problems 

E.  Conservation  of  Our  Mineral  Resources 

1.  Coal  3.  Natural  aas 

2.  Oil 

For  each  of  the  above,  study  the  following: 

a.  Nature:  First  storehouse 

b.  Local  fields 

c.  Science’s  contribution  to  these  industries 

d.  Legal  situations 

e.  Uses  of  by-products 

VII.  Pupil-Teacher  Work  Plan 
Stated  in  the  overview 

VIII.  Related  Activities 

A.  English 

The  work  of  the  clerical  committee  could  be  evaluated  by  the 
English  department.  By  this  plan,  instead  of  having  a large 
group  to  be  checked,  only  a few  at  a time  would  be  involved. 

B.  Science 

1.  Botanical  information  could  be  studied  in  the  work  on 
soil  and  lumber  conservation 

2.  The  section  on  wildlife  should  be  siipj^lemented  in  the 
biology  classes. 

3.  Scientific  methods  of  mining  should  be  required  for  the 
study  of  mineral  resources. 
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C.  Mathematics 

1.  A special  unit  on  agriculture  might  include 

a.  Costs  ot  production 

b.  Figuring  net  profit 

c.  Farm  management 

d.  Cooperative  marketing 

2.  A study  of  weights  and  measures— surface,  volume,  and 
capacity,  weight,  meastirements  of  solids,  measuring  lum- 
ber, metric  system,  etc.,  will  give  a much  needed  back- 
ground for  all  phases  of  this  conservation  unit. 

D.  Language 

In  the  study  of  any  foreign  language,  the  history,  culture,  and 
geography  of  the  area  from  which  the  language  came  is  studied. 
Any  phase  of  conservation  might  be  studied. 

E.  Art 

1.  Posters 

2.  Road  signs 

3.  Brochures 

4.  Illustrated  pamphlets 

5.  Book  illustrations 

6.  Scenery  and  costuming  for  pageants 

IX.  Culminating:  Activities 

O 


A. 

Exhibits 

E. 

Debates 

B. 

Pageants 

F. 

Collections 

C. 

Dramatizations 

G. 

Booklets 

D. 

Demonstrations 

X.  Evaluation 

A.  Pupil 

1.  Cooperation 

2.  Leadership 

3.  Broadened  outlook 

4.  General  change  of  attitudes 

5.  Sense  of  responsibility 

6.  Skill  in  seeking  and  finding  data 

7.  Ability  to  organize  material  and  to  present  it  to  a group 

8.  Better  use  of  community  educational  materials 

9.  Contact  with  business 

10.  Opportunities  to  know  people  of  prestige  and  authority 

B.  Teacher 

1.  Opportunity  to  see  his  students  in  places  of  leadership 

2.  Chance  to  learn  previously  unrecognized  abilities  of 
students 

3.  Close  and  friendly  contact  with  pupils 

4.  Guidance  opportunities 
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C.  Tests 

1.  Use  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Reteach.  Retest. 

2.  Avoid  “yes”  and  “no”  answers  and  other  types  of  guessing 
questions. 

3.  Give  subjective  type  of  questions.  Evaluate  with  points. 
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UNIT  V 

HOW  DOES  THE  EISHINO  INDUSTRY  INFLUENCE  OUR  WAY  OF  LIVING? 

I.  Foreivord 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  enable  pupils  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  geographic  and  economic  factors  whicli  have  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fishing  industry.  Pupils  should  understand  that  the 
term  “fisheries”  includes  all  the  occupations  which  have  to  do  with  obtain- 
ing useful  products  from  the  waters.  Pupils  should  apjrreciate  the 
adjustments  the  North  American  fisherman  had  to  make  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  when  the  demand  for  fish  and  the  price  range  took  a 
sudden  drop.  The  pupils  should  also  recognize  the  relationship  between 
the  increase  of  fishing  for  sport  and  such  labor  factors  as  shorter  hours 
and  increased  pay. 

II.  Objectives 

To  understand  the  factors  which  led  fishermen  to  become  explorers 
To  lead  pupils  to  discover  the  most  important  fishing  grounds  of 
the  world  and  why  they  have  become  the  chief  centers  of  the 
fishing  industry 

To  appreciate  the  hardships,  difficulties,  climatic  factors,  lone- 
liness, and  economic  uncertainty  of  a fisherman’s  life 
To  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  the  critical  food  problem  of  countries 
such  as  Japan  and  China 

To  learn  that  the  habits  of  fish  are  very  different,  and  thus  many 
different  fishing  methods  are  required 

To  bring  out  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  fish  life  and 
how  the  world  woidd  be  affected  if  its  supply  of  fish  and  shellfish 
were  cut  off 

To  understand  the  importance  of  fish  in  the  diet  and  how  to  buy 
fish  in  order  to  get  value  received 

To  develop  an  interest  in  sport  fishing  as  a means  of  bringing 
about  a closer  family  relationship 

To  develop  a sensitivity  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  state  and 
country  and  at  the  same  time  lead  the  pupils  to  understaml  that 
they  must  accept  resjronsibility  in  preserving  this  scenic  beauty 

III.  Scope  of  the  Unit 

A.  Fishing  led  men  to  venture  out  upon  the  ocean  in  boats. 
Fisheries  provided  first  schools  for  seamanshi]). 

B.  Fishing  nations  became  exjdoring  nations  and  in  this  \vay 
got  control  of  distant  and  unknown  latids. 

C.  Some  nations  tuinetl  to  the  sea  lor  a li\elihootl  wheti  acherse 
nature  made  it  diffictilt  to  make  a living  from  the  laud.  T his 
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in  turn  led  to  trading  and  development  of  merchant  marines. 
Thus  fishing  centers  became  trading  centers.  Although  many 
fishermen  turned  to  other  occupations,  there  still  remained  a 
large  group  whose  love  for  the  sea  never  lessened  regardless 
of  all  the  hardships  involved.  Methods  and  equipment  have 
developed  until  today  they  are  as  modern  as  those  of  other 
industries.  Labor  conditions  also  have  kept  pace  with  other 
occupations.  The  employment  of  many  people  depends  upon 
the  hshing  industry.  These  include: 

1.  Preparation  of  fish  products 

2.  Transporting  of  fish  jiroducts 

3.  Clerical  work  involved 

4.  Advertising,  etc. 

D.  Kinds  of  fish  are  much  alike  in  all  fishing  grounds. 

E.  Because  of  overfishing  the  leading  fishing  banks,  some  new 
species  of  fish  are  now  being  used  for  food.  Also,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  various  fish  in  their  regular  hshing  grounds, 
more  research  study  is  being  done  to  learn  the  causes  of  this 
absence  so  as  to  insure  future  generations  of  an  ample  supply 
of  hsh.  Laws  of  conservation  have  been  enacted  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  for  certain  types  of  hsh  such  as  the  salmon. 
The  increase  in  sport  hshing  has  augmented  the  food  supply 
of  many  families  and  at  the  same  time  has  provided  a cheap, 
nutritious  food. 

The  need  of  tropical  lands  for  hsh  products  increases  trade 
between  the  tropical  and  middle  latitude  lands. 

IV.  Approach 

A.  During  a discussion  period  in  a former  unit  a student  spoke 
about  coming  home  from  Pittsburgh  and  seeing  people  hshing 
along  the  Citizens  Water  Company  Dam.  A student  raised 
his  hand  and  asked  if  we  could  study  hshing  as  our  next  unit. 
Immediately  several  hands  went  iqr,  indicating  that  others 
also  wished  to  study  hshing. 

B.  The  hrst  period  was  spent  in  planning  and  asking  questions. 
We  decided  to  use  the  following  questions  as  a starting  point: 

1.  What  is  a hsherman’s  life  like? 

2.  What  difficulties  does  a hsherman  meet? 

3.  How  much  money  does  a hsherman  make? 

4.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  hsh? 

5.  Where  are  the  hshing  grounds? 

6.  What  do  they  do  with  the  hsh  when  caught? 

7.  How  do  they  spend  their  leisure  time? 

8.  What  is  inshore  hshing?  Offshore  hshing? 

9.  Does  a hsherman  do  anything  else  but  hsh? 
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10.  What  equipment  do  fishermen  use? 

11.  What  is  a diver’s  life  like? 

12.  Where  do  divers  live? 

13.  What  are  shellfish? 

14.  In  what  kind  of  water  is  fishing  done? 

15.  How  are  fish  sold? 

16.  4Vhat  do  fishermen  do  in  a storm? 

17.  What  clothes  are  used  for  fishing? 

18.  What  kinds  of  boats  are  used  for  fishing? 

19.  What  kind  of  fish  are  caught  in  this  community? 

20.  Where  can  fresh  fish  be  bought  in  this  community?  At 
what  prices? 

21.  What  fish  dishes  are  on  restaurant  menus? 

22.  How  are  fish  prepared  for  eating? 

23.  What  countries  eat  the  most  fish?  4Vhy? 

24.  Why  do  people  engage  in  fishing  for  sport? 

25.  What  different  methods  of  catching  fish  are  used? 

26.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  flies  and  how  are  they 
used  and  why? 

27.  Demonstrate  the  use  of  a fishing  reel. 

28.  Work  out  a project  showing  what  fish  eat. 

29.  Why  are  there  fish  hatcheries? 

V.  Procedure 

A.  Class  divided  itself  into  groups  for  the  working  period. 

B.  Each  group  chose  the  questions  in  which  they  were  especially 
interested. 

C.  Each  group  chose  a chairman  and  started  working  on  their 
topic. 

D.  Then  they  decided  to  hold  a general  work  session  to  help 
each  other. 

E.  Each  member  in  the  groiq)  wrote  up  his  findings  and  then 
the  material  was  pooled,  organized,  and  the  residts  written 
as  one  paper. 

E.  Eollowing  the  suggestions  of  the  art  instructor,  they  drew  or 
painted  an  attractive  cover  for  each  of  their  articles. 

G.  They  searched  the  library,  their  homes,  the  community,  for 
all  available  specimens  and  gathered  information  from  mer- 
chants, sportsmen,  and  others. 

H.  Each  groiq)  in  jjreparing  their  reports  attempted  to  outdo  the 
others. 

I.  Posters  were  made. 

J.  The  groups  presented  their  first  reports  to  the  class. 

They  were  criticized  constructively,  as  follows: 

1.  The  one  reporting  should  be  able  to  read  it  better. 

2.  The  one  reporting  should  tell  it  rather  than  read  it. 
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3.  The  one  reporting  should  do  more  research  work. 

4.  The  group  were  asked  questions  they  couldn’t  answer. 
So  as  each  group  reported,  they  asked  if  they  might  do  more 
work  on  their  reports. 

When  they  had  everything  completed  to  their  satisfaction, 
final  reports  were  given. 

K.  The  pupils  were  anxiotis  to  present  their  unit  to  someone  else. 
So  the  principal  was  invited  to  observe  them. 

L.  The  groups  which  presented  the  best  work  gave  their  demon- 
strations before  other  8th  grade  classes. 

M.  The  five  outstanding  grotips  were  photographed  by  the 
Camera  Club. 

Note:  We  just  had  to  stop  because  they  wanted  to  go  on  and  on. 


VI.  Summary 

A.  Livelihood— Commercial  Fishing 

1.  World  Fishing  Grounds 
Cool  water— Warm  water 

2.  Kinds  of  Fish 

Cool  water— Warm  water 

3.  Fish  Food 

4.  Fishing  Equipment:  boats,  etc. 

5.  Methods  of  Catching  Fish— Inshore  and  Offshore 

a.  Trawl  Line 

b.  Nets 

c.  Traps 

d.  Dredges 

6.  Methods  of  Preparation  for  the  Market 

7.  Fisherman's  Life 

a.  Difficulties 

b.  Clothing 

c.  Leisure  time 

d.  Income 

e.  Future 

8.  Methods  of  Selling  Fish 

9.  Products  of  Fish 

10.  Fishing  Ports  and  Cities 

B.  Recreation 

1.  Regions  for  Sport  Fishing 

a.  Local 

b.  State 

c.  Out  of  the  State 

2.  Kinds  of  Fish 

a.  Local 

b.  State 

c.  Out  of  the  State 
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3.  Methods  Used  in  Sport  Fishing 

4.  Laws  Governing  Sport  Fishing 

VII.  Activities 

Drew  or  painted  covers  lor  their  articles. 

Wrote  letters  to  secure  inlorniaticjn  to  answer  the  student's  ques- 
tions. 

Interviewed  many  people  to  get  firsthand  information. 

Gave  demonstrations  of  their  work. 

One  groti’j  jrresented  theirs  to  the  Geography  Study  Grotqt  ol 
western  Washington  Gonnty. 

VIII.  Evaluation  by  Students 

Learned  to  cooperate  by  tvorking  in  groups. 

Everyone  enjoyed  helping  those  who  tvere  having  difficulty. 
Gained  practical  knowledge  in  interviewing. 

Learned  to  be  more  selective  in  choosing  pictures  and  illustrations. 
Learned  to  do  research  tvork. 

Developed  self-conhdence  in  reporting  before  a group. 

Received  practical  experience  in  writing  letters. 

Received  experience  in  acting  as  leaders  and  chairmen. 

Enjoyed  giving  demonstrations. 

Gained  a desire  to  start  a hobby. 

Practiced  using  many  different  kinds  ol  maps. 

Learned  to  listen  attentively  ami  with  residts. 

Created  a desire  to  do  some  traveling  in  onr  own  State  this  summer. 
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UNIT  VI 

HOW  HAS  GEOGRAPHY  BROUGHT  THE  WORLD  TOGETHER? 

Overview  by  Teacher 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  persistent  struggle  of  all  peoples  to  control  and 
use  their  physical  environment 

2.  To  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  profit  motive,  its  values  and 
abuses 

3.  To  realize  the  results  from  ideas,  inventions,  and  the  impacts  of  one 
geographic  area  upon  another 

4.  To  understand  the  common  concerns  of  all  peoples  regardless  of 
time,  place,  race,  or  geography 

5.  To  examine  the  need  for  world  organization 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Report  on  the  meaning  of  the  ‘'industrial  revolution” 

2.  Talk  to  class  by  an  elderly  citizen  on  conditions  when  most  towns 
made  or  grew  what  they  needed 

3.  Talk  by  an  industrialist  on  the  need  for  new  markets  to  create  more 
jobs  and  increase  profits 

4.  Report  on  the  “open  door”  policy  in  China,  “spheres  of  influence,” 
and  the  Boxer  rebellion 

b.  Talks  by  former  students  who  have  been  in  Japan  or  China 
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6.  Report  on  the  rise  of  Japan  as  an  Asiatic  power 

7.  Review  and  report  on  the  book  With  Clive  in  India 

8.  Map  preparation  on  the  exploration  and  sectioning  of  Africa  by  the 
Eurojrean  governments 

9.  Panel  discussion  on: 

a.  The  evils  of  imperialism 

b.  The  benefits  of  imperialism 

c.  The  extent  of  imirerialism  today  and  present  trends 

d.  The  need  for  world  organization 

10.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 


C 071  tent 


1. 


9 


3. 


How  does  geography  lead  to  industrialism,  and  trade  lead  to  im- 
perialism? 

a.  Need  for  ratv  materials  and  markets 

b.  Investment  of  the  profits  of  industry  and  commerce 
How  did  Europe  and  America  reawaken  Asia? 

a.  Opening  the  door  of  ancient  China 

b.  How  Jajran  became  a modern  nation 

c.  How  India  entered  the  modern  world 

d.  Development  of  southeast  Asia 
How  was  the  Dark  Continent  opened? 

a.  Europeans  explore  Africa 

b.  Missionaries  and  traders  bring  new  ideas  and  ways  of  living  to 
Africa 

Culminating  Activities 
Student  displays,  dramatizations,  reports,  etc. 


Evaluation 
See  Chapter  IV 


NOTES 
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UNIT  VII 

HOW  DOES  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PROVIDE 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT? 

Over-uiexv  by  Teacher 
Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  job  and  service  opportunities  that  are  afforded 
young  peojile  by  Pennsylvania’s  diversified  geography 

2.  To  encourage  pupils  to  develop  a life-career  motive 

3.  To  enable  pupils  to  analyze  their  own  abilities 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  system  that  makes 
Pennsylvania’s  production  possible 

5.  To  understand  the  dignity  of  all  types  of  work  and  the  cooperative 
nature  of  all  human  effort 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  and  reports') 

1.  Co7istruction  of  graphs  and  charts 

a.  Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  Pennsylvania,  past  and  present 

b.  Coal  production  in  Pennsylvania 

c.  Mamdacturing  in  Pennsylvania,  rank  of  leading  industries,  and 
growth  of  manufacturing  over  a period  of  years 

d.  Pennsylvania’s  production  of  oil  and  other  mineral  and  metal 
resources 

e.  Pictorial  grajrh  showing  population  and  employment  growth  in 
Pennsylvania.  Compare  this  production  with  that  of  any  other 
entire  country 

2.  Reports  on  trips 

Have  students  who  have  traveled  in  Pennsylvania  report  on  where 
they  went,  how  long  it  took,  what  they  saw,  etc. 

3.  Outside  speakers 

Arrange  for  talks  by  or  interviews  with  men  and  women  of  various 
occupations.  Class  committees  may  be  organized  for  making  such 
arrangements 

4.  Cojnmittee  reports 

Different  types  of  occupations:  Engineering,  mechanical,  agricul- 
tural, geographic  in  Pennsylvania 

5.  Committee  report 

Individual  aptitudes  needed  for  various  types  of  occupations,  the 
meaning  of  an  intelligence  quotient,  value  of  interest  and  hard 
work 
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6.  Talk  to  class 

By  school  counselor  or  principal  on  geographic  occupations 

7.  Visits 

Geographic  areas  to  observe  various  kinds  ol  workers  on  the  job 

8.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning. 

Content 

1.  Agriculture  and  farm  life 

a.  Many  types  of  farming 

b.  Better  ways  of  living  and  working  on  the  farm 

2.  Peivisylvania  as  a leading  i)idustrial  state 

a.  The  raw  materials  for  industry 

b.  Production  of  a variety  of  goods 

c.  Manufacturing  centers  of  our  State 

3.  Service  occupations  which  improx>e  our  Vwi)ig 

a.  Transportation  and  communication 

b.  Commerce  and  trade 

c.  Professional  and  service  occupations  and  opportunities 

C u I ui  i)uiti)!g  A ct  i-uities 
Reports  on  pupil  projects,  exhibits,  etc. 


Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV. 
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SECTION  5 

GRADE  ELEVEIS 

HOW  CAN  WE  MORE  EULLY  APPRECIATE  OUR  AMERICAN 

NEIGHBORS? 

Scope 

The  word  neighbor  in  geographic  education  today  must  be  taken  and 
accepted  in  its  broadest  meaning.  Our  neighbors,  then,  are  the  peoples  who 
live  not  only  in  our  immediate  environment  but  those  who  help  us  to  satisfy 
our  daily  wants,  whether  they  live  close  to  us  or  not.  Likewise,  a new  emphasis 
is  stressed  in  understanding  the  word  community  which,  considered  in  its  fullest 
meaning,  includes  those  areas  which  provide  work  ojjportunities  for  us  to  make 
a livelihood  and  which  assist  us  in  securing  commodities  which  we  need  for 
earning  a living. 

If  we  consider  these  words,  neighbor  and  comiminity,  in  their  truest 
sense,  we  are  imnietliately  confronted  with  prohlems  which  we  need  to 
solve  to  understand  just  who  our  neighbors  are  and  in  what  kind  of 
communities  they  live,  work,  and  play.  Some  of  these  cjuestions  are: 
(1)  How  can  we  appreciate  our  neighbors?  (2)  How  can  ive  have  re- 
spect for  them?  (3)  Hoxv  can  we  serve  them  and  hoiv  can  they  help  us 
satisfy  our  wants?  (4)  What  hind  of  people  are  they?  (5)  In  ivhat  ways 
do  they  resemble  us  and  hoiv  do  they  differ  from  tis?  (6)  In  what  kind 
of  lands  do  they  live  and  hoiv  do  these  lands  influence  their  lives?  (7) 
What  have  they  done  to  be  self-sufficient?  (8)  What  are  they  doing  about 
their  social  problems?  (9)  What  kind  of  culture  have  they  and  how  is  it 
revealed  in  a study  of  their  music,  art,  and  literature?  All  are  timely 
questions  since  the  two  Americas,  North  and  South,  have  a great  need 
to  develop  closer  and  deeper  understandings  of  one  another. 

A study  of  well-planned  experiences,  on  a unit  basis,  geared  to  the  ma- 
turity levels  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  work  with  them,  and  centered 
around  arriving  at  desirable  outcomes— work,  health,  citizenship,  home 
life,  thrift,  science,  beauty,  leisure,  and  communication— will  undoubtedly 
give  us  a newer  appreciation  of  our  neighbors  who  live  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  north  to  the  pole;  and  it  will  create  in  us  a desire  to 
develop  further  the  mutual  understanding  between  the  continents  in  the 
Western  world. 
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Suggested  Unit  Titles 

1.  W^hat  geographic  attitudes  should  be  developed  tvhich  tvill  lead  to 
world  understanding,  cooperation,  and  peace? 

2.  How  are  the  transportation  and  pojDulation  patterns  of  the  United 
States  and  its  neighbors  a result  of  the  industrial  development  of 
these  areas? 

3.  ^Vhat  natural  factors  of  the  United  States  have  influenced  the  agri- 
cultural regions  which  provide  tvork  opportunities  for  the  people  to 
make  a livelihood  for  themselves  and  to  help  their  neighbors? 

4.  What  human  and  natural  factors  have  caused  an  uneven  distribution 
of  the  people  of  North  America? 

5.  "W^hat  are  the  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  bonds  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  which  have  made  the  people 
of  these  countries  very  friendly  neighbors? 

6.  How  have  the  natural  resources  and  the  work  constantly  going  on 
within  a community  made  the  people  interdependent? 

7.  How  have  the  people  of  Canada  worked  with  their  natural  resources 
to  make  a living  for  themselves  and  for  other  people  of  the  world? 

8.  How  can  the  Alaskan  Highway,  a section  of  the  Pan-American  High- 
way, contribute  to  hemispheric  solidarity? 

9.  How  have  the  people  of  Alaska  used  their  environment  to  serve  their 
needs  and  how  have  they  modified  their  environment  to  contribute 
further  to  their  w^elfare? 

10.  W'^hat  natural  conditions  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  have  been  de- 
veloped which  would  warrant  statehood? 

11.  Wdiy  has  the  increase  in  transportation  by  air  made  Greenland  an 
important  airfield  and  weather  station? 

12.  'Udiy  has  the  white  man  always  been  interested  in  his  polar  neigh- 
bors? 

13.  How  can  the  true  meaning  of  Pan-Americanism  be  realized  by  the 
people  of  North  and  South  America? 

11.  ^Vhat  are  some  of  the  economic  and  cultural  difficulties  which  must 
be  solved  before  the  peojile  of  the  Americas  can  become  understand- 
ing and  mutually  admiring  neighbors? 

15.  "Udiat  are  some  of  the  physical,  cultural,  social,  and  economic  ob- 
stacles which  must  be  met  if  a good  neighbor  policy  is  to  be  fully 
realized? 

16.  APhat  physical,  economic,  educational,  social  conditions  have  af- 
fected the  growth  of  transportation  in  the  Latin-American  countries? 

17.  "What  physical  conditions  have  helped  and  delayed  the  building  of 
the  Pan-American  Highway  in  the  Latin-American  countries? 

18.  'Why  do  the  Caribbean  countries  and  Brazil  carry  on  a greater  por- 
tion of  their  trade  with  the  United  States  than  do  the  other  South 
American  countries? 
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19.  What  natural  conditions  in  Argentina  and  the  United  States  have 
enabled  them  to  produce  similar  commodities  and  have  caused  them 
to  be  strong  competitors  in  world  trade? 

20.  Why  do  our  neighbors  in  the  countries  north  o£  us  have  so  small  a 
population? 

21.  What  resources  ot  Canada  contribute  to  my  standard  of  living? 

22.  Why  does  Canada  occupy  a strategic  position  in  the  world? 

23.  What  are  the  distributional  problems  of  transportation  in  Canada? 

24.  What  are  the  environmental  difficulties  in  developing  Alaska? 

25.  Why  is  Argentina  a great  food-exporting  country? 

26.  What  are  the  problems  of  developing  the  country  of  Brazil? 

27.  How  are  the  climates  of  South  America  different  from  those  of  North 
America? 

28.  Hov/  does  the  location  of  the  natural  regions  in  South  America  com- 
pare with  the  location  of  natural  regions  in  North  America? 

29.  How  does  the  popidation  pattern  of  South  America  compare  with 
that  of  North  America? 

30.  Why  do  many  of  the  countries  of  Central  America  practice  com- 
mercial agriculture? 

31.  Why  is  northeastern  United  States  an  area  of  great  manufacturing? 

32.  Why  is  the  Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States  the  richest  farming  region 
of  the  world? 

33.  What  are  the  problems  faced  by  the  farmer  in  producing  cotton  in 
the  United  States? 

34.  What,  where,  and  how  can  the  resources  of  Latin  America  contribute 
to  my  well-being? 

35.  What  are  the  major  problems  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada? 

36.  Why  is  the  mining  industry  important  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 


Illustrative  Units 

These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

Why  are  the  Americas  interdependent? 

How  can  we  become  better  acquainted  with  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border? 

What  do  our  Central  American  neighbors  contribute  to  our 
way  of  life? 

How  can  we  become  better  acquainted  with  Argentina? 
What  are  the  bonds  between  the  United  States  and  Canada? 
Coffee  production  and  consumption 
Elementary  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading 
Elementary  navigation 


Unit 

I: 

Unit 

II 

Uni  r 

III: 

Unit 

IV 

Unit 

V 

Unit 

VI 

Unit 

VII 

Unit 

VIII 
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UNIT  I 

WHY  ARE  THE  AMERICAS  INTERDEPENDENT? 

Problem 

To  learn  how  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  cultnral  relationships 

of  the  people  of  the  ^\Tstern  Hemisphere  can  be  imjrrovetl  throngh  the 

study  of  the  mining  industry  of  Latin  America 

Objectives 

A.  To  learn  how  man’s  activities  in  the  Americas  arc  related  to  his  nat- 
ural environment 

B.  To  understand  how  strategic  materials  of  the  Americas  contribute 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  all  of  the  ^Vestern  Hemisphere 

C.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  racial  problems  and  methods  of 
improving  interracial  relations 

D.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  traditions,  customs,  languages, 
and  educational  backgrounds  of  the  people  of  Latin  America 

E.  To  realize  the  part  that  the  Americas  must  play  in  the  world  family 
of  nations 

F.  To  acquire  skills  in  the  use  of  maps,  globes,  charts,  statistics,  graphs, 
pictures,  and  reference  books 

Approach  to  Study 

A.  In  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  mining  in  other  regions  the 
students  felt  they  should  know  more  about  the  mining  industries  in 
their  own  local  area.  I'hey  made  a survey  of  the  mining  activities 
in  their  local  county.  As  a result  of  this  stirvey  their  interest  in 
mining  was  greatly  stimulated. 

B.  A motion  picture  from  the  United  States  Bureati  of  Mines,  “Tin  from 
Bolivia,”  was  shown  to  the  class. 

C.  Statistics  and  information  on  sources  of  strategic  materials  of  I.atin 
America  were  collected  and  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

D.  Letters  were  written  to  steamship  companies,  travel  bureaus,  con- 
sulates, embassies,  government  agencies,  and  Pan-American  organ- 
izations for  literature  on  life  in  the  Americas. 

E.  A filmstrip  on  “Mining  in  South  America”  was  shown. 

Developmejit  of  the  Problem 

Work  of  Student  Committees 

The  class  was  divided  into  committees  each  having  a chairman. 
The  committees  collected,  evaluated,  and  assembled  information 
from  various  sources— libraries,  textbooks,  newspapers,  magazines, 
steamshijD  companies,  travel  bureaus,  consulates  and  embassies  of 
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the  Pan-American  organizations.  Reports  were  made  on  the  major 
mining  industries  of  the  Latin-American  nations.  A list  of  topics 
with  the  major  points  emphasized  follows: 

Aletallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  bauxite,  nitrates,  asphalt,  manganese. 


and 

others 

(1) 

Location 

(8) 

Methods  of  mining 

(2) 

Distribution  by  coun- 

(9) 

Methods  employed  in 

tries 

conserving  minerals 

(3) 

Distribution  by  geo- 

(10) 

Methods  of  transporta- 

graphic regions 

tion 

(4) 

Potential  deposits 

(11) 

Amount  exported  and 

(5) 

Actual  production 

imported 

(fi) 

Extent  of  development 

(12) 

Economic  significance 

(7) 

Exhaustibility 

Activities 

A.  Read  stories,  poems,  and  plays  (see  Bibliography) 

B.  Had  a “Community  Sing”  using  the  most  popular  Latin-American 
songs. 

C.  Played  some  recordings  of  popidar  Latin-American  songs. 

D.  Used  the  sound  recording  (33)?^  rpm)  “Resources  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina”  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Film  Library. 

E.  Made  a display  of  all  literature,  posters,  pictures,  maps,  and  other 
materials  collected. 

F.  Prepared  tables  showing  the  major  minerals  and  how  the  various 
countries  rank  in  production. 

G.  Committee  members  presented  slides  along  with  a narration  which 
they  prepared. 

H.  Kept  functional  notebooks  on  Latin  America. 

Related  Activities 

A.  Language 

Writing  letters  requesting  material  on  the  unit 
Progress  reports  to  the  class 

Translating  Spanish  and  Portuguese  expressions  into  English 
Using  the  dictionary  to  find  definitions  of  difficult  words 

B.  Scie?ice 

Study  of  high  altitudes  and  their  effects  on  the  human  body 
Use  of  chemicals  in  extracting  metals  from  ores 
Smelting  process— types  of  fuels  used 

Geological  formation  of  metals,  asphalt,  diamonds,  petroleum 
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Use  of  the  Geiger  counter,  seismographs,  and  other  modern  devices 
for  locating  mineral  deposits 
The  uses  of  diamonds  in  industry 

Cutting  of  diamonds.  The  story  of  the  Vargas  diamond 
Construction  of  homes  in  tvarm  areas— thick  walls  and  high  ceil- 
ings 

C.  Spelling  and  ha7iduniting 
Demonstrating  ability  through  letter  writing 
Vocabulary— meaning  and  application  of  new  terms 
Using  English-Spanish,  Spanish-English  dictionary 

D.  Matheiimtics 

Reading  and  interjareting  maps— elevation,  scale  of  miles,  depth  of 
oceans 

Computing  distances,  using  scale  of  miles 

Interpreting  and  constructing  graphs— bar  graphs,  circle  graphs,  line 
graphs 

Problems  concerning  time  zones 

Measuring  distances,  using  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 

E.  Music 

Recognizing  such  rhythms  as  tango,  samba,  rhumba 
Assembling  the  names  of  some  of  the  popular  Latin-American  songs: 


Reading  about  the  Mexican  composer  Carlos  Chavez,  the  Brazilian 
singer  Bidu  Sayao,  and  the  Brazilian  composer  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 
Studying  about  instruments  that  are  typically  Latin  American 

E.  Literature 

Reading  stories,  poems,  and  plays  by  Latin-American  as  well  as  other 
writers  (see  Bibliography) 


Painting  murals  of  life  in  Latin  America 
Charcoal  drawing  and  water  color  painting 

Collecting  reproductions  of  Latin-American  art  both  ancient  and 
modern.  (The  National  Geographic  Magazine  is  a good  source.) 
Spanish  architecture— homes  and  churches 


A.  The  ultimate  test  of  the  teaching  of  this  unit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attitudes,  understandings,  and  skills  of  the  students 

1.  Observation  by  the  teacher  will  reveal  the  attitudes  that  the  stu- 
dents have  developed  toward  each  other  as  well  as  toward  the 
jjeople  about  whom  they  have  studied 


1.  Malaguena 

2.  Rancho  Grande 

3.  Cielito  Lindo 

4.  Estrellita 


5.  La  Paloma 

6.  La  Colondrina 

7.  Amapola 

8.  La  Cticaracha 


G.  Art 


Evaluation 
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2.  Pa]iei  and  pencil  tests  as  well  as  oral  tests  will  indicate  the  under- 
standings they  have  gained  through  the  work  undertaken 

3.  Ability  in  finding,  assembling,  and  interpreting  data,  as  well  as 
the  proper  use  of  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  other  visual  aids  will 
be  a real  test  of  skills  developed 

B.  Some  functional  information  that  should  be  gained  from  the  unit 

1.  Importance  of  friendly  relations  with  Latin  America 

2.  How  strategic  minerals  contribute  to  friendly  relations  and  also 
to  controversy  with  Latin  America 

3.  How  minerals  influence  the  lives  of  the  people  who  produce 
them  as  well  as  the  consumers 

4.  Contributions  of  these  minerals  to  onr  daily  lives 

5.  Uses  of  these  minerals  during  peacetime  contrasted  with  their 
uses  dnrinsT  war 

O 

6.  Contributions  of  aviation  to  increased  jii'odnction  of  mineral 
resources 

7.  Knowledge  of  different  methods  of  mining 

8.  How  foreign  capital  aids  in  developing  natural  resources 

9.  Value  of  United  States  military  bases  in  Latin  America.  Illus- 
tration 

10.  Strategic  value  of  the  Panama  Canal 

11.  Influence  of  natural  environment  on  the  mining  industry 

C.  The  real  test  of  the  unit  is  whether  or  not  the  work  has  contributed 
toward  the  making  of  better  citizens  in  our  community,  our  nation, 
and  the  world 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  CAN  WE  BECOME  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  OUR 
NEIGHBORS  SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER? 

Objectives 

A.  To  extend  the  students’  experiences  and  to  help  them  gain  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  think  intelligently  and  without  preju- 
dice about  our  neighbors  south  of  the  border 

B.  To  help  the  students  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  Mexican 
people: 

1.  Through  knowing  their  home  relations  and  activities 

2.  Through  knowing  their  business  and  governmental  relationships 
and  activities 

3.  Through  knowing  them  in  their  leisure  time  and  cultural  pur- 
suits 

4.  Through  knowing  their  various  natural  regions 

C.  To  develop  a neighborly  feeling  toward  the  people  south  of  the 
border 

D.  To  help  the  students  recognize  the  mutual  dependence  of  both  coun- 
tries 

Orientation 

A.  Lecture,  illustrated  by  colored  slides,  was  given 

B.  A collection  of  pictures  from  the  National  Geographic  Magazme  was 
displayed  on  the  bulletin  board 

C.  The  class  visited  the  museum  to  see  exhibits  of  Mexican  life  and  art 

D.  Objects  of  interest  from  Mexico  were  brought  into  the  classroom  by 
teacher  and  pnpils  and  were  displayed  on  a table 

Procedure 

j\.  Committee  groups 

The  class  divided  into  committee  groups.  Each  committee  found 
the  answers  to  cjuestions  set  up  by  the  students  concerning: 

1.  Climate  and  surface  features 

2.  Agricultural  products  of  Mexico 

3.  Mineral  products 

4.  Native  birds  and  animals 

5.  Native  vegetation 

6.  People— homes,  clothing,  education,  government 

7.  Chief  occupations 

8.  Methods  of  transportation 

9.  Exjiorts  and  imports 

10.  Important  cities 
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Activities 

A.  Planned  an  itinerary  for  an  imaginary  trip  to  Mexico 

B.  Charted  route,  listed  things  to  see,  estimated  cost 

C.  Oral  reports  by  the  committee  chairmen 

D.  Booklets 

E.  Essays  written  by  different  committees  and  read  to  class 
E.  Experiments  with  foods 

G.  Prepared  food  exhibits 

H.  Motion  pictures 

I.  Current  news  reports 

J.  Making  of  posters 

Related  Activities  in  Oihn 

A.  English 

Reports— oral  or  written 
Stories  dealing  with  Mexico 
Round-table  discussions  on  group 
activities 

B.  Science 

Refrigeration  and  its  relation  to 
shipping  of  foods 

Fermentation  and  food  preparation 

C.  Mathematics 

Computing  distances 
Study  of  latitude  and  longitude 
Geometric  designs  on  ancient 
temples 

D.  Modern  Languages 

First  of  the  native  languages 
Spanish 

Learn  meaning  of  Spanish  words 

E.  Art 

Architecture— native  and  foreign  in- 
fluence 

Feather  painting 
Pottery 

E.  Music 

Singing  Mexican  songs 


Subject  Matter  Fields 

Quiz  programs 

Reports  on  related  subjects 

Vocabidary  building 


New  development  in  air  and  sea 
transportation 


\ncient  calendars 
Pyramids  of  ancient  tril)es 
Map  construction  and  map-reading 


The  influence  of  the  languages  on 
geographic  relationship 
Names  of  cities,  rivers,  mountains, 
food,  and  clothing 

F rescoes 

Tapestries 

Paintings 


listening  to  recordings  of  Mexican 
music 


Evaluation 

Pupil  Groiotli  Observed  by  Teacher 
f.  Developed  interest 
2,  Mastered  skills 
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3.  Gained  knowledge 

4.  Read  more  widely  on  subject 

5.  Better  understood  the  dillerence  between  lact  and  propaganda 

Teacher’s  Activities 

1.  Evaluated  pupil’s  individual  groiuth;  attitudes  and  behaviors 

2.  Tested  facts  learned 

3.  Promoted  ideas  of  friendliness,  kindly  attitude,  and  tolerance  toward 
the  people  below  the  Rio  Grande 

4.  Appreciated  what  others  have  to  offer  to  aid  us  in  our  daily  lives 

5.  Youth  learned  the  need  to  think  carefully,  express  their  thought 
clearly,  and  read  with  understanding 

Group 

1.  Strength  and  weaknesses  of  coniinittee  work 

2.  General  roundup  of  undeveloped  itleas 

3.  To  understand  cultural  and  natural  resources  of  other  regions  and 
people  so  as  to  understand  his  own  community  better 

4.  To  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the  y\mericas 
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UNIT  III 

WHAT  DO  OUR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NEIGHBORS 
COxNTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE? 

Orientation 

A.  Physical,  rainfall,  and  product  maps  of  the  Central  x-Vmerican 
republics  were  displayed. 

B.  Pictures  showing  cultural  and  natural  scenes  of  the  countries  were 
displayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

C.  Booklets  and  pamphlets  from  the  United  Fruit  Ckimpany,  explain- 
ing the  new  agricultural  development  throughout  Central  xVmerica, 
were  placed  on  the  reading  table. 

D.  A United  World  him,  “Cross-Section  of  Central  America,”  was 
shown  to  the  class. 

E.  The  class  divided  into  committees  to  carry  on  studies  of  the  six 
republics  of  Central  America:  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama. 
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Objectives 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  people  and  their  activities  and 
the  natural  conditions  that  direct  these  activities 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  people 

C.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  common  geographic  problems  that 
exist  within  these  relatively  similar  areas 

D.  d'o  stinudate  investigation  of  how  the  people  in  the  other  Americas 
live 

E.  To  promote  increased  international  sympathy  and  understanding 

Content 

The  students  and  teacher  set  up  the  following  outline  to  he  followed 
by  all  committees  in  carrying  out  their  investigation  of  the  tropical 
mountainous  Central  American  countries. 

A.  Stirface  features 

B.  Climatic  conditions 

C.  Natural  resources 

D.  Concentration  of  population 

E.  Agricultural  development 

1.  Coffee  production 

2.  Banana  plantations 

3.  Other  crops 

E.  Transportation  and  communication 

G.  Trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries 

H.  Cities  and  seaports 

Activities 

A.  Activities  correlated  with  English; 

1.  Committee  reports  were  given  on  the  following  topics: 

a.  Banana  develojrment  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 

b.  Agricnltnral  exjierimentation 

2.  Vocabulary  lists  were  kept  by  all  committees  and  studies  were 
made  of  such  words  as  agrarian,  lighterage,  cjuetzal,  kapok,  caiise- 
waj,  abaca,  and  others. 

3.  Letters  were  written  to  the  United  Emit  Company  and  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  booklets,  pam^ihlets,  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

B.  Activities  correlated  with  Art: 

1.  A bulletin  board  display  on  coffee  was  made  by  one  committee. 

2.  A large  booklet  show'ing  pictures  {National  Geographic)  of  the 
Mayan  Indians  was  made  by  another  committee. 

3.  Highways  and  railways  were  drawn  on  a large  outline  map 
placed  on  the  blackboard. 
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4.  Desk  outline  maps  were  given  to  all  class  members  with  direc- 
tions to  locate  specific  items  and  to  keep  lor  future  use. 

5.  Flags  and  coats  of  arms  were  matle  by  the  art  students. 

6.  Posters  showing  outstanding  cidtural  and  natural  features  were 
made. 

C.  Activities  correlated  with  Music: 

1.  Records  of  folk  songs  were  played. 

2.  National  anthems  of  the  Central  American  repidtlics  were  played 
(Arranged  for  piano  by  Luis  Guzman)  . 

D.  Activities  correlated  with  Spanish  class: 

1.  Translated  magazine  articles 

2.  Learned  to  pronounce  Spanish  words 

E.  Activities  correlated  with  Mathematics: 

1.  Made  circle  and  bar  graphs  showing  exports  and  imports  for 
each  republic 

2.  Made  rainfall  charts  and  graphs 

Evaluation 

Written  summaries  made  by  all  members  of  the  class 
Oral  and  written  tests 
Graphs  and  picture  tests 
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Further  Problems 

The  above  unit  was  followed  by  a unit  on  the  tropical  ^Vest  Indies. 
The  class  divided  into  committees  to  study  the  following: 

A.  Cuba  C.  Puerto  Rico 

B.  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  D.  Jamaica 
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UNIT  IV 

now  CAN  WE  BECOME  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  ARGENTINA? 

Orientation 

A.  A moving  picture  on  liie  in  Argentina  was  shown  to  the  class. 

15.  Handicraft  of  the  country  was  displayed. 

C.  Murals  showing  the  life  of  the  country  were  displayed. 

1).  Pictures  showing  the  ctdtural  and  natural  factors  of  the  environ- 
ment were  attractively  arranged  on  the  bulletin  hoard. 

E.  Maps  and  graphs  which  comjiared  the  population  and  products  of 
.Vigentina  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  other  sections  of  the 
world  were  displayed. 

F.  Afagazines,  books,  and  pamphlets  were  arranged  on  the  reference 
table. 

G.  Records  were  brought  in  from  the  music  dejiartment. 

Objectives 

A.  To  promote  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  people  of  Argentina 
in  trying  to  solve  our  mutual  problems. 

B.  To  develop  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Argentina 
as  they  work  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life. 

C.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  development.  A recognition  of  geography  as  one 
of  several  factors  that  contrilmte  to  the  development  of  people  and 
nations. 

I).  'I’o  understand  how  the  occupations  and  indtistries  of  the  people 
are  related  to  and  are  partly  an  outgrowth  of  the  natural  setting. 

E.  To  understand  how  the  problems  of  travel  and  transportation  are 
intimately  related  to  the  natural  environmental  factors. 

C 077  tent 

I'he  class  divided  into  committees  to  make  a study  of  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

"1  he  people  of  Argentina 
Surface  and  climate  conditions 
A land  of  cattle  and  wheat 
Resources  of  farms,  forests,  and  ranches 
Natural  regions  of  Argentina: 

1.  The  temperate  and  fairly  well  watered  Pampas: 

a.  Climate  of  the  Pampas 

b.  Native  vegetation  and  its  utilization 

c.  Agriculture— wheat  and  corn  production 

d.  Cattle  industry 
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2.  The  mountains  and  the  semi-arid  and  arid  plains  of  Argentina: 

a.  Tucuman— a garden  spot 

b.  Mendoza  and  grape  culture 

3.  The  semi-arid  lands  of  Patagonia: 

a.  Regional  characteristics 

b.  Resources 

c.  Settlements 

d.  Ranching 

4.  The  Gran  Chaco 

a.  Forest  lands 

b.  Cotton  cultivation 

5.  Mesopotamia: 

a.  Climatic  conditions 

b.  Crops  raised 

c.  Pastoral  development 
Argentina’s  industrial  program 
Trade  relations  of  Argentina 
Ports  and  cities  of  Argentina 

Activities 

A.  Activities  correlated  with  English: 

1.  Essays  on  the  following  topics 

a.  Aviation  in  Argentina 

b.  Buenos  Aires,  Center  of  the  Country’s  Health 

c.  Why  I Would  Like  to  Visit  Argentina 

2.  Articles  for  the  school  paper 

3.  Letters  for  pamphlets  ancl  materials 

4.  Letters  to  express  appreciation  for  favors  received 

B.  Activities  correlated  with  Art: 

1.  Made  a map  showing  the  natural  regions  of  Argentina 

2.  Made  murals  showing  people  engaged  in  leading  activities 

3.  Made  physical,  rainfall,  population,  and  products  maps 

4.  Made  posters  and  booklets  depicting  natural  and  cultural 
environment  factors  of  Argentina 

5.  Pictorial  map  and  flag  of  Argentina  were  made  by  one  committee. 

C.  Activities  correlated  with  Mathematics: 

1.  Made  graphs  showing  the  crop  acreage,  imports,  and  exports. 
Comparisons  were  made  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Made  climatic  charts  comparing  the  climate  of  the  following 
cities 

a.  Rosario,  Argentina,  with  that  of  Augusta,  Maine 

b.  Buenos  Aires  with  that  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 

3.  Measured  great  circle  route  distances  between  the  leading  cities 
of  Argentina  and  those  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
of  the  world 
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D.  Activities  correlated  with  Music: 

1.  Records  were  played 

2.  Folk  songs  were  sung 

E.  Activities  correlated  with  Spanish: 

1.  Learned  to  pronounce  and  translate  Spanish  terms— developed  a 
pronouncing  list 

2.  Read  and  translated  articles  on  Argentina 

F.  Culminating  activities 

1.  An  assembly  program  was  presented  to  the  senior  class. 

2.  An  exhibit  of  materials  collected  and  prepared  by  the  students 
was  displayed  in  the  geography  classroom.  All  classes  were  in- 
vited to  visit  the  exhibit. 

3.  A radio  broadcast  was  given  over  the  local  radio  station. 

Evaluation 

A.  Geographical  relationships  were  worked  out  by  individuals  and 
groups. 

E.  The  lollowing  (juestions  were  discussed  and  answered: 

1.  Flow  is  Argentina’s  progress  related  to  the  climate,  to  the  natural 
resources,  and  to  the  character  of  the  peojrle? 

2.  What  natural  factors  make  Argentina  an  excellent  country  for 
raising  wheat,  corn,  and  cattle? 

3.  What  type  of  manufacturing  has  been  most  highly  developed  in 
the  Pampas  Region?  ^Vhy? 

4.  What  are  the  major  industries  of  the  five  natural  regions? 

5.  Why  is  Argentina  a leader  in  South  American  trade? 

6.  In  what  respect  are  Argentina  and  the  United  States  competitors 
in  the  world  market?  Explain. 

C.  ’Written  and  oral  tests  were  given. 

1).  Written  summaries  were  made  for  the  five  natural  regions. 
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OiHER  References 


Bulletins  and  Pamphlets,  Pan  American  Union 
Encyclopedias 

Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
The  Statesman’s  Yearbook,  The  Macmillan  Company 

Folloioing  the  above  unit  on  Argentina  the  class  studied  Brazil 
and  Chile.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  often  called  the 
ABC  Countries  of  South  America.  The  folloioing  outline 
served  as  a guide: 

Brazil 


A.  The  land  and  peoples  ot  Brazil 

B.  The  natural  regions  of  Brazil 

1.  The  sparsely  populated  rainy  forest  of  Amazonia 

a.  Climatic  relationships 

b.  Vegetation  and  animal  life 

c.  Natural  resources 
cl.  Native  inhabitants 

e.  Agricultural  and  forest  products 

f.  Regional  development  and  opportunities 

2.  Northeast  Brazil 

a.  Regional  characteristics 

b.  Agricultural  products 

c.  Vegetation— the  carnauba  palm 

d.  Trade  centers 

3.  Central  Brazil— the  heart  of  Brazil 

a.  Natural  landscape  and  regional  characteristics 

b.  Coffee  jri'oduction 

c.  Other  jrroducts 

d.  Mineral  industry 

e.  Transportation  and  communication 

f.  Coastal  cities 

4.  South  Brazil 

a.  Surface  and  climatic  conditions 

b.  People  and  leading  activities 

c.  Forest  resources 

d.  Urban  centers 

5.  Interior  Brazil— a frontier 

a.  Physical  landscape 

b.  Natural  resources  and  activities 

c.  Development  of  transportation 
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C.  Industrial  development 

D.  Foreign  commerce  of  Brazil 

E.  The  future  of  Brazil 
Chile 

A.  The  land  and  peoples  of  Chile 

B.  Natural  regions  of  Chile 

1.  North  Chile— the  valuable  desert 

a.  Surface  and  climate 

b.  Population  problems  of  the  desert 

c.  Nitrate  production  and  other  minerals 

2.  Central  Chile 

a.  Surface  and  climate 

b.  Concentration  of  people  and  leading  activities 

c.  Crops  protlnced 
e.  Ports  and  cities 

3.  South  Chile 

a.  Natural  landscape  and  regional  characteristics 

b.  The  inhabitants  and  their  activities 

c.  Forests  and  ^lasttire  lands 

C.  The  rise  of  urban  industries 

D.  Foreign  commerce 

Other  Countries  of  South  America 

In  a year’s  course  in  bigh  school  geograjahy  the  following  groups  of 
countries  may  be  studied  together  because  of  their  similarities. 

A.  Caribbean  South  America 

1.  Colombia 

2.  Venezuela  and  Guiana 

B.  The  Andean  Countries 

1.  Ecuador— mountainous  country  on  the  ecpiator 

2.  Peru— a country  of  deserts  and  mountains 

3.  Bolivia— a mining  land  of  the  Andes 
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UNIT  V 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BONDS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA? 

I.  Orientation 

A.  Wall  maps,  outline  maps,  folders  from  railroad  and  steam- 
ship offices,  road  maps,  and  posters  were  placed  about  the 
room  where  they  would  attract  the  pupils’  attention  and  stimu- 
late a desire  for  further  research. 

B.  Pictures  of  Canada  with  cpiestions  attached  were  displayed 
on  the  bulletin  hoard. 

C.  Supplementary  books  from  the  school  and  public  libraries 
were  arranged  on  the  reading  table. 

D.  Students  who  had  visited  Canada  told  us  many  interesting 
things  about  Canada. 

E.  Groups  were  formed  and  topics  for  study  were  outlined  by  the 
class.  Each  group  was  given  a specific  assignment. 

E.  Newspaper  accounts  of  trips  to  Canatla  were  reported  by  dif- 
ferent class  members. 

IE  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  the 
people  of  our  community  with  other  regions  of  the  world 

B.  To  lead  the  pip^ils  to  know  that  in  making  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  their  country  the  people  of  Canada  have  de- 
veloped many  types  of  work  which  are  similar  to  human 
activities  in  the  northern  section  of  our  country 

C.  To  understand  the  climatic  and  physical  characteristics  of 
Canada 

D.  To  build  within  the  pupils  a feeling  of  ncighborlincss  and 
fellowship  by  ac([uainting  them  with  Canada  and  how  she  has 
met  the  problems  of  living 

E.  To  provide  for  increased  growth  in  tolerant  understanding  of 
these  problems 

E.  To  develop  a feeling  of  fellowship  toward  our  neighbors  and  a 
realization  of  the  evergrowing  interdependence  between  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

IIL  Content 

Individuals  and  groups  reported  their  hndings  on  one  or  more 

of  the  following  regions  of  Canada: 

A.  Regions  of  Canada 

1.  The  Wheat  Belt 

2.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Region 

3.  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
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4.  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 

5.  Canadian  Forests 

6.  The  Yukon  Region 

7.  British  Columbia 

8.  Maritime  Provinces 

B.  Oxiiline  for  the  study  of  the  regions 

1.  Geographic  setting— Compare  with  the  United  States 

a.  Physical  features 

b.  Natural  resources 

c.  Development 

d.  Factors  influencing  growth  and  development 

2.  Distribution  and  character  of  population 

a.  Government 

b.  Education 

3.  Occupations 

4.  Industries 

5.  Tourist  trade 

6.  Waterways— their  use  and  development 

7.  Cities— growth  and  importance 

8.  Travel,  transjiortation,  and  communication 

9.  Trade  with  other  regions,  with  other  countries,  and  with 
the  United  States 

10.  Contributions  of  each  region  to  Canada’s  progress  and  to 
the  progress  of  the  world 

11.  Relation  to  the  LTnited  States 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Final  reports  were  made  to  the  class  about  each  region.  Re- 
ports were  illustrated  by  using  maps  and  pictures 

B.  Kept  geograjrhical  notebooks  containing  such  materials  as 
maps,  charts,  summaries,  vocabulary  lists,  pictures,  and  cur- 
rent events 

C.  Made  graphs  showing  comparative  areas  and  population  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

D.  Secured  and  showed  films  on  Canada 

E.  Displayed  the  work  of  individuals  and  committees 

V.  Activities  Related  to  Other  Subjects 
A.  English 

1.  Read  stories  and  poems  related  to  the  unit 

2.  Gave  original  book  reports 

3.  Wrote  original  poems  and  stories 

4.  Wrote  business  letters  for  information  and  materials  on 
Canada 

5.  Planned  and  presented  a simple  play 

6.  Held  panel  discussions 
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B.  Mathematics 

1.  Compared  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  size— length, 
width,  and  area 

2.  Measured  great  circle  route  distances  between  cities 

3.  Computed  mileage  lor  imaginary  auto  trips;  cost  of  gaso- 
line per  mile,  etc. 

4.  Made  different  kinds  of  graphs 

5.  Computed  time  and  cost  of  vacation  trip 

C.  Art 

1.  Designed  and  made  folios  for  pictures,  current  events,  and 
different  materials  collected 

2.  Made  posters 

3.  Mounted  pictures  artistically  for  the  bulletin  board 

4.  Made  pictorial  maps  of  Canada 

D.  Science 

1.  Natural  vegetation 

2.  Climate  and  weather 

3.  Water  bodies— properties  of 

4.  Electricity 

VI.  Evaluation 

A.  Formal  examinations  prepared  by  teacher  to  check  facts 
learned 

B.  Group  discussion  of  strength  and  weakness  of  committee 
work;  committee  leaders;  learning  experiences;  development 
of  interests,  skills,  abilities,  achievement  of  goals 

C.  Discussion  of  need  for  drill  and  formal  instruction 

D.  Discussion  and  summary  of  what  had  been  clone 

E.  Evaluation  of  study  skills 

F.  Rating  scales  and  check  lists  worked  out  by  students 
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UNIT  VI 

COFFEE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Broadcast:  Round  Table  Discussion  on  Coffee.  Presented  as  a part 

of  the  Youth  Program  on  Station  WCOJ,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Data  for  this  broadcast  were  selected,  organized,  and  critically  analyzed 
by  the  students  and  teacher.  To  clinch  their  learning  achievements, 
tliey  used  the  evaluation  section  in  Unit  IV  of  Our  Industrial  World 
Workbook,  by  Anna  P.  James. ^ 

Suggested  Opening  eor  Program 

Sound  Effect:  Establish  restaurant  scene  by  clattering  several  dishes  and 

clinking  some  silverioare. 

Sound  Effect:  Fade. 

IVaitress:  Care  to  see  a menu,  sir? 

Customer:  No  need  to  bother,  thanks.  Just  a cujr  of  coffee. 

IVaitress:  (Back  farther  from  microphone.)  Cream? 

Customer:  A little,  please. 

Sound  Effect:  Clink  a spoon  in  a teacup  several  times— then  place  cup 

and  saucer  on  table  near  microphone. 

Waitress:  Here  you  are,  sir.  One  cup  of  coffee  with  a little  cream. 
Customer:  Say,  I see  by  the  sign  over  there  that  a cup  of  coffee’s  now 
ten  cents.  How  come? 

IVaitress:  ^Vell,  you  know  that  the  jrrice  of  coffee’s  gone  up  everywhere. 

Customer:  I wonder  why. 

IVaitress:  Don’t  ask  me,  mister.  I only  work  here. 

There  is  a five-second  pause  and  then  an  announcer’s  voice  breaks  in. 
Announcer:  Yes,  the  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up  and  many  people  do 

wonder  without  really  knowing.  The  program  to  which  you 

are  now  listening  hopes  to  sipiply  some  of  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  (juestions  that  perhaps  you  have  been  thinking  about. 

1st  Speaker: 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  selected  “Coffee”  for  this  unit  of  study 
in  geography.  We  did  it  primarily  because  we  are  discussing  the  trollies, 
and  coffee  is  a typical  and  important  product  of  tropical  highlands.  In 
the  second  place,  we  knew  it  was  an  opportune  time  to  learn  about 
coffee  because  nearly  everybody  is  asking  why  the  jrrice  of  coffee  has 
skyrocketed  at  least  twenty  cents  a |round  in  the  last  few  months.  It 
has  not  yet  reached  the  price  paid  by  William  Penn— $4.68  per  pound— 
but  the  price  today  is  very  high,  and  in  many  places  a cup  now  costs 
ten  cents. 

WY  h ave  learned  a great  deal  about  coffee,  but  you  will  probably  be 
most  interested  in  what  we  have  learned  about  the  reasons  for  the  rise 
in  jrrice. 
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”U^ho  would  like  to  start  this  discussion?  How  about  you,  Alleacc? 
What  have  we  learned? 

2nd  Speaker: 

"Well,  that’s  a big  order,  Bob.  You  said  yourself  we  learned  a great 
deal. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  buys  about  90  per  cent  of  its  coffee 
from  the  five  largest  producing  countries:  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 

Venezuela  in  South  America  and  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  in  Central 
America.  Over  half  of  this  usually  comes  from  Brazil  alone,  and  the 
remainder  from  Colombia,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Venezuela  in 
that  order;  and  some  coffee  comes  from  Mexico. 

Now,  what  has  hapjDened  in  these  countries  to  make  coffee  scarce.^ 
'We  heard  about  a drought  in  Brazil,  perhaps  not  too  serious,  but  enough 
to  start  a rumor  that  the  coffee  crop  woidd  be  short  this  next  harvest. 
A real  drought,  you  know,  would  be  dreadfid  for  coffee  trees.  In 
Guatemala,  there  were  floods;  and  that  woidd  be  bad,  too. 

Coffee  trees,  you  remember,  are  very  particular  about  their  growing 
conditions.  Perhaps  we  should  review  for  you  some  of  the  requirements 
for  growing  coffee  trees  successfully. 

Suppose  you  do  this  for  us,  Mary  Jo.  You  did  it  so  well  in  class. 

3rd  Speaker: 

Thank  you,  Alleace. 

Coffee  trees  do  have  definite  requirements  in  topography  or  type  of 
surface,  in  soil,  in  climatic  conditions,  such  as  amount  and  distribution 
of  rainfall  and  tenqrerature  throughout  the  year,  also  in  care  and 
attention. 

First,  let’s  consider  topography.  The  trees  should  be  on  sloping  hill- 
sides of  highlands  in  the  tropics.  Some  of  the  Brazilian  plantations 
are  on  slopes  that  are  1,000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevation.  They  need  to  be 
on  the  sloping  land  because  they  need  air  drainage  and  water  drainage. 
Air  drainage  allows  the  colder  air  at  night  to  flow  down  into  the  valley 
so  that  the  trees  on  the  slopes  will  not  be  harmed  if  the  temperature  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  should  fall  to  32°.  Frost,  of  course,  would  be 
fatal. 

AV^ater  drainage  is  necessary,  too,  because  coffee  cannot  have  water 
standing  on  the  roots.  Coffee  retpures  a heavy  rainfall  but  the  rain 
must  drain  away;  and  that  is  another  reason  we  find  the  trees  on  the 
hillsides. 

Now,  what  about  soil? 

Coffee  trees  are  very  fussy  about  soil.  They  do  best  in  red  volcanic 
soil,  rich  in  potash  and  iron.  Naturally  fertilizer  must  be  used  as  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  gets  scarce.  The  heavy  rain  causes  leaching;  that 
is,  the  plant  food  is  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Heavy  rain  causes  erosion, 
too;  the  soil  itself  is  washed  away.  Care  must  be  taken  that  leaching 
and  erosion  do  not  cause  damage. 

^Vdlat  about  the  climate?  Mike,  you’re  good  at  telling  about  climate 
and  labor. 
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■tth  Speaker: 

The  climate  must  be  troijical;  this  means  an  average  temperatnre  all 
year  Iroin  about  60°  to  80°— with  no  host  in  any  month.  The  seasonal 
rain,  as  we  have  said,  should  be  heavy,  from  60  to  100  inches.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  wet  season  of  several  months  when  this  heavy  rain  comes, 
there  should  bo  a dry  season.  In  this  dry  season,  the  coffee  berries  are 
picked  and  the  coffee  beans  are  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  trees,  and  sometimes  there  are  thousands  of  them  on  a plantation, 
require  much  care  and  attention  from  the  time  the  trees  are  planted 
until  the  green  beans  are  in  the  bags  on  the  dock  at  Santos  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  laborers  are  of  many  nationalities.  In  the  pictures  we  noted 
Italians,  Portuguese,  Negroes,  Germans,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  and 
Mestizos,  a mixed  breed  of  Indian  and  white. 

Brazil  is  a wonderful  coffee  country  because  it  has  all  these  many 
dehnite  requirements,  including  conditions  needed  to  produce  coffee. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  Brazil,  in  and  around  the  state  of  Sao  Paolo, 
it  is  just  about  ideal  for  coffee  trees.  No  wonder  somebody  wrote  a 
song  which  says,  “There’s  an  awful  lot  of  coffee  in  Brazil.” 

Now  let’s  come  back  to  the  story  of  the  drought  this  fall.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  it  was  not  very  serious. 

Remember  that  report  our  teacher  brought  in  about  the  drought? 

5 th  Speaker: 

Yes,  I remember  it. 

It  seems  that  last  summer  several  weeks  of  unbroken  sunshine  pro- 
longed their  tlry  season,  and  somebody  starteil  a rumor  that  if  the 
drought  continued  it  would  spoil  the  coffee  crop.  Then  in  September— 
their  season  for  blossoms— spring,  you  know,  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere—there  were  cold  winds  which  blew  off  some  of  the  blossoms. 

d'hat  was  all  that  was  needed  for  a New  York  financial  paper  to 
publish  the  story  that  the  drought  had  ruined  the  crop.  The  market 
speculators  began  to  buy  it  up,  wholesale  dealers  and  roasters  bought 
it  in.  Finally  came  the  prediction  in  the  pajier,  “Coffee  will  be  $1.00 
a pound,”  and  you  know  what  Mrs.  America  did.  She  began  buying 
extra  amounts— more  than  she  needed.  This  is  just  plain  hoarding  and 
it  has  helped  make  the  ])iice  go  up,  to  the  extent  of  taking  perhaps 
90  million  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  American  buyers. 

They  didn’t  wait  to  learn  that  in  October  in  Brazil  the  rains  came  as 
they  always  have.  So  most  likely  there  will  be  a fine  crop.  No, 
people  in  the  United  States  did  not  know  their  geography  of  coffee. 
Rain— and  it  was  really  pouring  by  late  October  in  Brazil— could  not 
drown  the  panic  or  scare  in  onr  country.  So  consumers  in  the  United 
States  continued  buying  it  iqr,  and  storing  it. 

I think  this  hoarding  of  coffee  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  in 
price.  There  are  some  other  reasons  why  the  price  has  exploded 
upwards. 
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6th  Speaker: 

I know  another  reason.  There  is  really  a greater  demand  for  coffee 
than  ever  before.  For  a long  time  it  has  been  the  most  popular  of  the 
three  hot  beverages— coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa.  Do  you  know  how  much 
people  in  the  United  States  use  per  capita?  About  13  pounds  per  person 
in  a year.  That’s  a lot  of  coffee  per  person. 

AVdiy  is  there  a greater  demand  now  than  ever  Itefore? 

First,  our  population  has  increased.  It  was  132  million  in  the  last 
census,  and  the  jwediction  is  for  150  million  in  the  1950  censtis.  Popu- 
lation all  over  the  world  has  increased. 

Second,  dtiring  the  war  when  sugar  was  short  and  soft  drinks  were 
scarce,  people  began  drinking  more  coffee  than  ever,  and  have  kept  on 
drinking  it. 

Third,  our  men  in  the  armed  services  helped  spread  the  use  of  coffee 
to  faraway  places  in  the  world. 

Today  with  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  coffee  you  woidd 
think  the  planters  in  Brazil  woukl  plant  more  and  more  trees,  but  they 
have  not.  There  are  fewer  trees  in  Brazil  now  than  there  were  in 
the  1930’s. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Vivian,  will  you  tell  us?  Yoti  brought  in  the  report  about  this  short- 
age of  trees  in  Brazil. 

7th  Speaker: 

Yes,  I did  make  the  report. 

The  Brazilian  plantation  owners  reduced  their  number  of  trees  be- 
cause they  were  not  making  a profit. 

In  the  I930’s,  during  the  depression,  they  delivered  coffee  in  New 
York  at  9 or  10  cents  a pound.  After  paying  the  cost  of  insurance  and 
freight,  many  of  them  found  they  were  operating  at  a loss.  They  had 
a surplus  of  coffee.  They  said,  ‘AVhy  stay  iii  business  when  we  cannot 
make  a profit?” 

Sometimes  during  those  years  when  they  had  a surplus  of  coffee,  the 
Brazilian  Government  had  to  buy  the  overstock  and  burn  it  after  keep- 
ing it  for  three  or  four  years.  Sometimes  they  dumped  it  into  the  ocean. 

As  a result  of  this  loss,  jilanters  went  into  other  lines  of  work,  raising 
cotton  or  some  other  product:  the  large  plantations  were  broken  up; 
workers  drifted  away  from  the  plantations  into  other  occupations. 

Today  it  is  said  the  nimdrer  of  coffee  trees  in  Brazil  has  dropped  from 
three  billion  trees  to  something  over  two  billion— and  this  at  a time 
when  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Perhaps  these  planters  may  want  to  come  back  now  to  raising  coffee 
because  of  the  price  rise;  but  even  if  they  do,  it  will  take  at  least  five 
or  six  years  for  new  trees  to  begin  producing. 

This  drop  in  the  number  of  trees  in  Brazil,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
have  much  to  do  with  the  rise  in  price  when  there  is  such  a good  market 
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ior  coffee.  In  the  1930’s  Brazil  used  to  produce  over  22  million  bags  a 
year.  A bag  weighs  about  132  lbs. 

This  year  a crop  of  only  14  million  bags  is  expected.  Someone  has 
said  a new  song  should  be  written  with  the  theme  “There’s  an  awful 
lack  of  coffee  in  Brazil.” 

Maybe  this  is  not  the  chief  cause,  but  it  surely  must  have  something 
to  do  with  the  price  of  coffee. 

Let’s  sum  up  all  the  reasons  we  have  found. 

Whll  you  do  this,  Bob? 

1st  Speaker: 

The  reasons  we  have  discussed  are  as  follows: 

First.  There  was  the  drought  in  Brazil,  but  we  learned  it  was  not 
too  serious;  and  the  floods  in  Guatemala  may  have  made  a shortage 
there. 

Second.  When  the  United  States’  housewives  became  jranicky  and 
started  increased  buying,  that  surely  made  the  shortage  worse. 

dhird.  Speculators  in  the  market  got  mixed  up  in  it,  but  we  as 
8th  graders  know  little  about  this.  It  may  have  been  important. 

Fourth.  The  shortage  of  trees  in  Brazil  at  the  very  time  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  coffee  made  matters  worse. 

y\ll  of  these  conditions,  and  possibly  more,  helped  to  cause  the  rise 
in  price. 

But  Fd  like  to  say  this:  we  think  people  should  not  be  alarmed  about 
the  shortage.  If  people  knew  their  geography  they  should  know  there 
are  very  large  areas  of  tropical  highlands  in  Brazil  and  other  countries 
which  are  perfectly  siuted  for  coffee  trees.  So  the  shortage  must  be  only 
temporary.  There  can  be  plenty  of  coffee. 

So— 

Know  geography,  learn  the  truth; 
d’hat’s  good  advice  for  adults  and  youth. 

Don’t  hoard  coffee,  it  does  not  pay; 
d'here’s  enough  for  all  for  many  a day. 

Yes,  plenty  of  coffee  every  breakfast  cup  to  fill; 
d'here’s  a vast  amount  of  coffee  in  Brazil. 
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UNIT  VII 

ELEMENTARY  MAP  AND  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPH  READING 

(Unit  is  suitable  also  for  Grade  12.) 

I.  Overview  by  teacher  and  plcnining  with  pupils 

A.  General  discussion  on  maps  and  their  use 

B.  Examination  oi  sample  maps  and  aerial  photographs 

C.  Viewing  ot  films  on  map  reading  (See  \d,  Bibliography) 

II.  Objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  conference 

A.  To  be  able  to  travel  on  foot  or  in  a vehicle  without  getting 
lost 

B.  To  understand  geographical  features  and  gain  familiarity 
with  their  names 

C.  To  be  able  to  orient  a map  with  the  ground 

D.  To  find  out  how  to  locate  points  by  coordinates 

E.  To  develop  the  ability  to  measure  distance  and  direction 

F.  To  understand  how  elevation  is  shown  and  measured 

III.  Development  of  a work  plan  and  organization  of  work  groups 
These  may  be  rotated  to  provide  experiences  for  all. 

IV'.  Learning  activities:  class,  coniinittee,  and  individual  work  with 
reports 

A.  Signs  and  symbols 

1.  Significance  of  the  legend— name  of  map,  graphic  scale, 
re^rresentative  fraction,  contour  interval 

2.  Significance  of  colors  used  on  a grouml  maj) 

a.  Works  of  man 

b.  Vegetation 

c.  Elevation 

d.  VWiter 

3.  Colors  used  to  designate  roads  of  \arious  types 

4.  Geographical  features  and  their  names:  ridge,  saddle, 
draw,  etc. 

B.  Location  of  points 

1.  Rule  for  reading  coordinates  (read  right  up) 

2.  Significance  of  grid  lines  (printed  or  drawn  by  pupil) 

3.  Conventional  distances  between  grid  lines  on  maps  of 
different  scales 

4.  Preparation  and  use  of  a gritl  card  (dividing  grid  distances 
into  tenths)  and  practice  in  its  use  and  in  writing  co- 
ordinates— (10.7-6.5) 

5.  Report  on  the  zero  lines,  Greenwich  meridian  and  the 
eejuator,  and  on  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude 
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C.  Measurement  of  distances 

1.  Significance  of  the  representative  fraction  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scale 

2.  Use  of  a ruler,  a strip  of  paper  and  a pin,  the  dividers, 
and  a map  measurer  in  measuring  distances 

3.  Use  of  mileage  figures  and  charts  on  road  maps 

D.  Measurement  of  direction 

1.  Use  of  a compass  and  its  characteristics 

2.  Meaning  of  the  terms  magnetic  north,  true  north,  azimuth, 
declination.  North  Star,  back  azimuth 

3.  Use  of  a protractor  and  grids  in  measuring  azimuths  on 
a map 

4.  Corrections  for  declination.  Use  of  LARD  formula 
(Left,  add;  Right,  deduct) 

5.  Outdoor  practice  in  the  use  of  the  compass 

6.  Practice  in  orienting  maps  by  compass  and  by  observation 

7.  Finding  north  by  using  a watch 

E.  Measurement  of  elevation 

1.  Study  of  the  use  of  contour  lines  in  measuring  elevation 

2.  Significance  of  contour  lines  that  are  close  together  or  far 
apart  or  form  “V’s”  when  crossing  streams 

3.  Meaning  of  the  expressions  “contour  interval”  and 
“vertical  interval” 

4.  Use  of  sea  level  in  measuring  elevation 

5.  Practice  in  estimating  visibility  from  point  to  point  on  a 
map  and  in  constructing  a profile 

6.  Practice  in  accentuating  terrain  features  by  drawing  in 
stream  lines  in  blue  and  ridge  lines  in  brown  or  some 
other  color 

F.  Reading  aerial  photographs 

1.  Position  of  shadows  in  reading 

2.  Factors  which  help  to  distinguish  objects  (size,  shape, 
texture,  shadow) 

3.  Advantages  of  an  aerial  photograph  over  a topographical 
map 

4.  Significance  and  meaning  of  grid  lines  on  an  aerial 
photograph 

5.  Practice  in  orienting  an  aerial  photograph 

6.  Significance  of  numbers  (such  as  12:28  : 1330)  printed 
on  the  margin 

7.  Determination  of  the  scale  of  an  aerial  photograph 
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G.  Map-making  class  activity 

1.  Construction  of  stride  scale 

2.  Construction  of  a slope  board 

3.  Making  a plane  table  survey  on  surrounding  terrain 

4.  Practice  in  plotting  contours,  using  slope  board 

V.  Culminating  activities 

1.  Demonstration  of  prepared  maps,  stride  scales,  etc. 

2.  Committee  reports  and  demonstrations 

3.  Class  discussion  on  achievement  of  objectives  and  effec- 
tiveness of  work 

4.  Use  of  self-appraisal  check  list 

5.  Review  of  films 

6.  Achievement  test  and  drill  where  need  is  shown 


VI.  Bibliography 
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Elementary  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading 
Advanced  Map  and  Aerial  Pliotograph  Reading 
Conventional  Signs,  Military  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 
Sketching 

Aerial  Photography,  Military  Application 

Basic  Map  Reading,  Part  I— Conventional  Signs 

Basic  Map  Reading,  Part  II— Elevation,  Distance,  and  Grid 

Basic  Map  Reading,  Part  III— Direction,  Orientation,  and  Location 

without  compass 

Basic  Map  Reading,  Part  IV— Direction,  Orientation,  and  Location 

without  compass 

Basic  Map  Reading,  Part  V— Photos  and  Photomaps 
The  Use  of  the  Lensatic  Compass 


PERFORMANCE  TEST 

For  Use  with  Individual  Pupils 


Note:  The  teacher  should  have  available:  a ground  map,  ruler,  map  measurer  or  strip  of  paper 
with  a pin,  compass  and  protractor.  Forms  may  be  mimeographed  for  use  with  individual 
pupils,  or  for  pupil  self -appraisal. 


Meaning  of  Items  on  the  Legend  Check: 

a.  What  is  the  representative  fraction? 

b.  How  many  inches  on  the  ground 
represented  by  an  inch  on  the  majo? 
What  is  the  contour  interval? 


Yes 


No 


c. 

d. 

e. 


What  is  the  magnetic  declination? 
What  is  the  grid  declination? 


IS 


*■  Secure  through  local  recruiting  officer,  military  post,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Pfinting  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t Secure  through  local  recruiting  officer  or  military  post. 

^FM:  Field  Manual. 

^ TF : Training  Film. 

3 FS:  Filmstrip. 

Note:  Much  of  the  work  can  he  done  on  an  ordinary  road  map.  Simple  ground  maps  may  he 

secured  from  the  Military  Service  Publishing  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
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Meanmg  of  Topographical  Symbols 
(Point  to  each  on  a map.)  Chech: 

What  does  this  represent?  (Improved 
road) 

What  does  this  represent?  (Trail) 

What  does  this  represent?  (Contour  line) 
What  does  this  represent?  (Bridge) 
What  do  these  represent?  (Buildings) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Location  of  Pomts  Check: 

(Points  marked  on  map,  find  coordinates) 

a.  V 

b.  W 

c.  X 

d.  Y 

e.  Z 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


4.  Measurement  of  Distance 

Require  each  pupil  to  use  correctly:  a ruler,  edge  of  paper,  or  map 
measurer  and  apply  it  to  the  graphic  scale. 

Check:  Yes  ? No 


5. 


a.  What  is  the  straight  line  distance  from 
X to  Y? 

b.  What  is  the  straight  line  distance  from 
A to  B? 

c.  What  is  the  road  distance  from  X to  Y? 

d.  What  is  the  road  distance  from  A to  B? 

e.  If  the  distance  between  two  points  on 
this  map  is  six  inches,  how  many  miles  is 
it  on  the  ground? 

Measurement  of  Direction  Check: 

a.  What  is  the  grid  azimuth  from  X to  Y? 
(Pupil  reads  azimuth  with  protractor.) 

b.  If  you  were  at  X on  the  ground  and 
wanted  to  go  on  a straight  line  to  Y, 
what  compass  reading  would  you  follow? 
(Pupil  changes  grid  azimuth  in  a.  to  a 
magnetic  azimuth.) 

c.  If  you  were  at  Y and  wanted  to  go  to  X, 
what  azimuth  would  you  follow?  (Pupil 
figures  back  azimuth— add  or  subtract 
180°.) 
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d.  I£  you  read  an  azimuth  of  40°  between 
two  points  on  the  ground  with  a com- 
pass, what  azimuth  would  you  plot  on 
this  map  with  a protractor?  (Pupil 
changes  magnetic  azimuth  to  a grid 
azimuth.) 

e.  Orient  this  map,  using  this  compass. 
(Pupil  orients  the  map  on  the  floor,  plac- 
ing compass  needle  over  magnetic  arrow 
on  the  map  and  turning  the  map.) 


6.  Elevations  Chech: 

(Points  marked  on  map) 

Give  the  elevation  of  the  following  points. 

a.  V 

b.  W 

c.  X 

d.  Y 

e.  Z 


Yes 


No 


7.  Use  of  Ah'  Photo  Check: 

a.  Show  how  to  hold  this  photo  to  study  it. 
(Shadows  should  be  toward  the  pupil.) 

b.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  printing  on 
the  photo.  (Location,  date,  hour,  scale 
—or  focal  length  and  elevation,  direction 
arrow,  and  file  number.  All  may  not  be 
present.) 

c.  How  is  the  scale  of  an  air  photo  deter- 
mined? (The  ratio  between  the  focal 
length  of  the  camera,  in  inches,  to  the 
elevation  above  the  ground  in  inches.) 

d.  Identify  the  following  objects:  (Point) 

(1)  House 

(2)  Road 

(3)  Stream 

(4)  Hill,  etc. 

e.  If  the  scale  were  not  marked  on  the  photo 
and  you  were  on  the  ground,  how  could 
you  determine  it? 

Answer:  By  pacing  the  distance  between 
two  visible  points  and  calculating  the 
scale. 


Yes  ? No 
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UNIT  VIII 

ELEMENTARY  NAVIGATION 

(Unit  is  suitable  also  for  Grade  12.) 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Central  Objectives— Understanding  of  the  background  ma- 
terial for  navigation 

B.  Contributory  Objectives 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  prime  meridian,  the  ecpiator,  and  the 
earth’s  poles 

2.  Understanding  of  latitude 

3.  Understanding  of  longitude 

4.  Understanding  of  the  time  zones 

5.  Understanding  of  map  distortions  and  shortest  routes 

C.  Indirect  Objectives 

1.  Interest  in  the  study  of  navigation 

2.  Increased  vocabulary  of  navigational  terms 

3.  Interest  in  geography 

II.  Presentation  and  Exploratory  Questions 

As  we  recall  from  our  history,  Magellan’s  ship  was  the  first  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  This  feat  w'as  accomplished  without 
charts  or  any  of  the  improved  navigational  equipment  that  w^e 
have  today.  Magellan’s  only  guide  was  a magnetic  compass,  and  his 
trip  was  a sort  of  hit-or-miss  venture.  Today,  however,  one  can 
go  to  any  section  of  the  world  by  either  regularly  scheduled 
airplane  or  ocean  liner  trips,  and  he  will  have  constant  knowledge 
of  his  position  on  the  earth’s  surface  throughout  the  flight  or 
cruise.  Navigation  is  developing  more  and  more  into  an  elec- 
tronic operation,  but  every  navigator  must  know  the  fundamental 
divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  how  to  locate  positions  in 
terms  of  these  divisions. 

1.  Which  city  is  farther  south— Rome  or  Philadelphia? 

2.  When  it  is  noon  in  London  what  time  is  it  in  New  York  City? 

3.  Which  is  the  farther  west— Chile  or  Florida? 

III.  Learnmg;  Activities 

O 

A.  For  the  first  contributory  objective 

The  earth  rotates  about  an  axis,  an  imaginary  line  through 
its  center.  The  ends  of  this  axis  are  called  the  poles.  North 
Pole  and  South  Pole.  An  imaginary  circle  around  the  earth, 
halfway  between  the  poles,  is  callecl  the  equator.  An  imagi- 
nary circle  through  the  poles  and  through  Greenwich,  Eng- 
land, is  called  the  prime  meridian. 
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Locate  the  poles,  equator,  and  prime  meridian  on  a mounted 
globe. 

B.  For  the  second  contributory  objective 

The  latitude  of  a place  is  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  measured  in  degrees.  The  circles  of  latitude  drawn 
on  the  globe  every  fifteen  degrees  north  and  south  from  the 
equator  are  known  as  parallels  of  latitude.  Since  they  are 
parallel,  any  two  of  them  are  everywhere  equidistant  from 
each  other.  The  ecpiator  is  the  line  of  zero  latitude.  Points 
on  parallels  to  the  north  of  the  equator  are  designated  as 
north  latitude  while  those  to  the  south  are  called  south 
latitude.  The  degrees  of  latitude  are  subdivided  into  minutes 
and  seconds  for  accurate  navigation— each  minute  of  latitude 
equals  one  nautical  mile  in  distance. 

Locate  and  label  correctly  the  latitude  of  Rome,  Philadel- 
phia, Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Capetown. 

C.  For  the  third  contributory  objective 

The  longitude  of  a place  is  its  distance  cast  or  west  of  the 
prime  meridian,  measured  in  degrees.  It  is  measured  from 
Greenwich  eastward  180  degrees  and  rvestward  180  degrees. 
Lines  of  longitude  are  called  meridians.  The  180th  meridian 
is  known  as  the  international  date  line. 

Locate  the  international  date  line  on  the  globe  and  name 
a group  of  islands  through  \vhich  it  passes. 

If  you  know  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  position  you 
can  readily  locate  it  on  a chart  or  a globe.  It  is  the  navi- 
gator’s job  to  know  his  position  at  all  times. 

Locate  and  label  a group  of  islands  at  approximately  162 
degrees  west  longitude  and  22  degrees  north  latitude. 

1).  For  the  fourth  contnbutory  objective 

'When  it  is  midnight  in  Philadeljahia  it  is  5 A.M.  of  the 
following  day  in  London.  The  earth  is  divided  into  time 
zones,  each  being  15  degrees  of  longitude,  measured  seven 
and  one-half  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  meridians  di\  isible 
by  15.  Each  time  zone  is  equivalent  to  one  hour.  The 
zones  are  labeled  plus  one,  plus  two,  etc.,  westward  from 
the  Greenwich  zone,  and  minus  one,  minns  two,  etc.,  east- 
ward from  the  Greenwich  zone.  Since  Philadelphia  is  in 
the  plus  five  zone  (near  the  75th  meridian)  one  adds  five 
hours  to  Philadelphia  time  to  get  London  time,  London 
being  in  the  Greenwich  zone.  The  plus  and  minus  twelve 
zones  meet  at  the  international  date  line  and  are  actually 
only  half  zones.  'Wdien  one  crosses  the  180th  meridian  going 
w'estward  he  skijis  twenty-four  hours  or  one  day  on  his 
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calendar  since  he  passes  from  the  plus  twelve  zone  to  the 
minus  twelve  zone.  Here  is  the  only  place  one  can  com- 
pletely lose  a day  of  his  life  (going  westward)  and  live  the 
same  day  twice  (going  eastward)  . The  international  date 
line  is  the  original  point  of  date  change,  and  then  the  date 
change  moves  progressively  westward  at  one  hour  intervals 
for  each  zone. 

The  navigator  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  time 
zones  and  changes  because  his  computations  are  all  based  on 
Greenwich  time. 

Locate  Chicago,  Honolulu,  Shanghai,  and  Cairo  on  the 
globe  and  report  their  time  zones. 

E.  For  the  fifth  contributory  objective 

The  earth  is  spherical  in  shape,  and  so  the  only  way  to 
chart  its  surface  without  distortion  is  to  make  a globe.  You 
probably  know  from  experience  that  you  can’t  take  a half 
section  of  a hollow  rubber  ball  and  flatten  it. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
the  earth’s  surface  on  charts.  The  most  common  projection 
of  the  earth  is  the  Mercator  chart.  This  is  the  type  repro- 
duced on  most  wall  charts  and  in  books  and  also  used  by  the 
surface  navigator.  Most  people  believe  that  a straight  line  con- 
necting two  points  on  such  a chart  is  the  shortest  route.  This  is 
incorrect  and  can  be  proved  so  by  measuring,  with  a piece 
of  string,  on  a globe  the  distance  between  Los  Angeles  and 
London,  for  example.  The  string  measurement  on  the  globe 
is  the  shortest  route.  Note  six  or  eight  check  points  along 
the  path  of  the  string  and  then  plot  these  on  a Mercator 
chart.  It  will  be  obvious  that  they  do  not  lie  in  a straight  line. 
The  polar  projection  chart  is  used  for  air  routes.  On  this 
chart  one  can  pick  out  shortest  (or  “great  circle”)  routes 
more  easily.  Such  charts  can  reproduce  one  hemisphere 
without  much  distortion,  i.  e.,  the  hemisphere  which  con- 
tains the  pole  used  as  center  of  the  chart.  Compare  Mercator 
and  polar  projection  charts  with  a globe. 

This  concludes  the  introduction  to  a navigation  course.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  unit  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  students 
to  the  point  where  they  are  looking  forward  to  a more  com- 
plete study  of  the  course,  and  furthermore  that  they  have  a 
more  critical  outlook  toward  strategic  geographical  locations. 
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SECTION  6 

GRADE  TWELVE 

HOW  CAN  WE  CONTRIBUTE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE? 

Scope 

Twelfth  grade  geography  is  global  in  content.  The  particular  world  pattern 
developed  will  depend  upon  the  interests  of  the  student  group,  the  background 
of  the  student,  and  the  needs  of  the  local  community.  If  an  economic  pattern 
was  developed  in  grade  eleven  and  retained  by  the  pupiis,  this  work  should  not 
be  repeated.  The  concepts  realized  should  be  utilized  in  developing  a second 
world  pattern  which  will  build  understandings,  habits,  a^id  attitudes  basic  to  the 
major  theme:  “How  Does  the  Study  of  Geography  Coiitribute  to  International 

Peace?” 

The  development  of  a problem  must  be  kej^t  on  the  twelfth  grade 
level.  It  can  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  his  world  and  provide  him  with  a “frame  of  reference"— “a  mental  map 
of  the  world.”  The  content  should  emj^hasize  the  geographic  foundation 
of  a nation  or  area  and  the  effects  of  the  environment  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  their  industries  and  trade.  To  be  effective,  it  must  be 
related  to  the  student’s  own  living  and  experience  and  must  provide 
meaningful  learning  activities  which  will  promote  desirable  changes  in 
the  way  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts. 

Eor  most  students  this  World  Geography  course  will  be  the  last  one 
they  will  ever  take;  so  it  is  important  that  this  culminating  course  should 
pull  together  the  total  geographic  experiences  of  the  student,  fix  his  un- 
derstanding of  geographic  principles,  and  add  others  besides. 

Sequence 

When  planning  the  over-all  work  for  the  incllili  vear,  the  teacher 
should  consider  the  essential  needs  of  all  you’  and  the  specific  needs 
of  each  individual  in  his  class.  Many  unit  ti'  - s !une  been  suggested. 
Erom  the  list  the  teacher  may  select  those  whid  a i!l  enable  the  students 
and  teacher  to  reach  the  desired  objectives  an  ' '.\  bitli  meet  local  com- 
munity needs.  Unit  titles  which  are  an  outgrow  ih  of  pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning and  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils  are  most  wmih  ’^\Iiile.  Teachers  and 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  formulate  original  units. 

Suggested  Unit  Titles 

1.  How  can  we  become  better  acquainted  nitit  tlie  scientific  facts 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  world? 

2.  How  do  the  weather  and  climate  of  the  earth  affect  us  in  every 
aspect  of  our  daily  living? 
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3.  How  do  factors  of  the  natural  environment  help  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  people  within  my  community  and  the  world? 

4.  How  are  the  occupations  and  industries  within  our  community 
and  in  other  communities  of  the  world  related  to  and  partly  an 
outgrowth  of  the  natural  environment? 

5.  How  are  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  the  various  areas  of  the 
world  partly  dependent  upon  and  modified  by  our  physical  en- 
vironment? 

6.  How  are  the  health  and  the  physical  well-being  of  various  peoples 
of  the  world  influenced  by  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live? 

7.  How  are  the  sports  and  recreational  activities  within  our  com- 
munity and  other  communities  partly  an  outgrowth  of  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  natural  environment? 

8.  How  can  we  help  to  promote  a better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  other  peoples  of  our  community,  country,  and  world, 
and  the  land  in  which  they  live? 

9.  How  does  the  geographical  environment  affect  the  way  man  lives, 
works,  feels,  and  thinks  in  the  various  nations  of  the  world? 

10.  Why  is  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  earth’s  resources  a vital 
problem  of  all  peoples? 

11.  What  is  our  personal  responsibility  for  wise  present  and  future 
use  of  human  and  natural  resources? 

12.  How  does  the  distribution  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
influence  the  interdependence  of  people? 

13.  How  are  the  problems  of  travel  and  transportation  related  to 
natural  environmental  factors? 

14.  What  part  do  natural  and  cultural  environments  play  in  deter- 
mining political  boundaries? 

15.  What  natural  and  cultural  factors  have  caused  some  areas  of  the 
world  to  become  “problem”  areas? 

16.  Why  should  the  American  youth  concern  himself  with  the  geo- 
graphic bases  of  national  and  international  problems? 

17.  How  does  the  new  concept  of  space  and  time  influence  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations? 

18.  How  can  we  help  to  promote  greater  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  peoples?  How  are  their  political  and  economic  problems 
tied  up  with  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  wmld  as  well  as 
with  the  natural  environment  in,  our  own  region? 

19.  How  can  we  better  understand  the  whole  world  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation pattern,  work  pattern,  political  pattern,  and  the  natural 
environmental  factors  which  help  to  explain  these  distributions? 

20.  How  do  our  nation’s  location  and  natural  resources  affect  its 
economy  and  its  position  in  world  affairs? 
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Pole,  passing  through  Greenwich,  a suburb  of  London. 
All  measurements  cast  and  west  are  made  from  this 
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^Vhat  meridians  are  used  for  the  standard  time  belts? 
Why? 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  DO  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE  AFFECT  OUR  LIVING?  ^ 

I.  Orientation 

The  following  prej^arations  for  initiating  the  unit  were  made  by  the 
students  and  teacher. 

A.  A collection  of  pictures  that  showed  the  work  of  man  in  the 
different  climatic  belts  of  the  world  was  displayed  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

B.  Weather  maps  were  disjjlayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

C.  A committee  was  appointed  to  keep  a record  of  weather 
observations  while  studying  the  unit.  They  were  directed  to 
use  weather  symbols  usecl  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  on  weather  maps,  to  note  relationships  of  the  effect 
of  wind  direction  upon  temperature,  the  type  of  clouds  pre- 
ceding rain,  changes  of  temperature,  and  changes  of  pressure 
during  the  day  and  from  day  to  day. 

D.  A committee  was  ajajDointed  to  look  up  climatic  data  for  our 
country. 

E.  A world  climatic  map  and  reading  materials  on  climate  and 
weather  were  provided. 

F.  Several  class  periods  were  used  for  class  discussion  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  living  conditions  in  places  or 
areas  in  which  students  lived  or  visited. 

G.  A glossary  of  terms  which  an  aviator  needs  to  use  in  observ- 
ing weather  was  listed  on  the  blackboard. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  understand  how  man’s  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are 
partly  dependent  upon  the  climatic  conditions  of  his  environ- 
ment 

B.  To  understand  how  man’s  occupations  and  industries  are 
related  to  and  partly  an  outgrowth  of  his  natural  setting 

C.  To  understand  how  man’s  health  and  physical  well-being  are 
closely  related  to  his  adjustment  to  climatic  conditions 

D.  To  undeistand  how  man’s  sports  and  recreational  activities 
are  partly  an  outgrowth  of  an  adjustment  to  his  natural  en- 
vironment, particularly  climate,  plant  and  animal  life 

E.  To  understand  how  man’s  problems  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion are  intimately  related  to  the  weather  and  climate  of  the 
earth 


1 Adapted  from  units  taught  in  the  various  senior  high  schools  of  our  State. 
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A.  The  Atmosphere 

1.  Composition  of  the  atmosphere— gases  and  other  matter 

2.  Extent  of  the  atmosphere 

3.  Parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  characteristics 

a.  Troposphere— tropopause 

b.  Stratosphere— stratopause 

c.  Ionosphere— ionopause 

4.  Temperature  of  the  atmosphere 

a.  Measurement  of 

(1)  Thermometer  (various  scales) 

(2)  Thermograph 

b.  Variability 

c.  Isotherms 

d.  Effect  of  rise  in  altitude— lapse  rate 

5.  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere— a manifestation  of  weight 

a.  Measuring  air  pressure 

(1)  Barometer— mercurial,  aneroid 

(2)  Barograph 

(3)  Altimeter 

b.  Relations  of  temperature  to  air  pressure 

c.  Isobars 

6.  Moisture  of  the  atmosphere 

a.  Measurement 

b.  Variations  in  amount 

c.  Capacity  for  water  vapor— saturation— humidity— rela- 
tive humidity— absolute  humidity 

d.  Fogs 

(1)  Formation 

(2)  Kinds  — radiation  — advection  — monsoon  — sea  — 
interior— frontal 

e.  Clouds 

(1)  High  Clouds— cirrus,  cirrocumulus,  cirrostratus; 
height  and  composition 

(2)  Middle  Clouds— altocumulus,  altostratus;  height 
and  composition 

(3)  Low  Clouds— stratocumulus,  stratus,  nimbostratus; 
height  and  composition 

(4)  Clouds  and  vertical  development— cumulus,  cumu- 
lo-nimbus; height  and  composition 

B.  Role  of  Sun  in  Producing  Weather 

1.  Unequal  insulation 

a.  Movement  of  earth  around  sun 

b.  Inclination  of  earth  axis 

2.  Transfer  of  heat  by  radiation,  conduction,  convection 
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C.  ^Vind  System  o£  the  World 

1.  Effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation— speed  of  rotation  at  equator, 
speed  of  rotation  at  poles 

2.  Circulation  of  air  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere— in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere 

3.  Velocity 

a.  Methods  of  measuring 

b.  Beaufort  scale 

4.  Effect  of  unequal  heating  of  oceans  and  continents  on 
wind  circulation 

a.  Monsoon  circulation 

b.  Land  and  sea  breezes 

c.  Mountain  and  valley  breezes 

5.  Location  and  climates  of  the  world  wind  belts 

D.  Ocean  Currents  and  Drifts— one  of  the  controls  of  climate 

1.  Causes— prevailing  winds,  rotation  of  earth,  shape  of  con- 
tinents 

2.  Warm  and  cold  currents 

a.  Low  latitudes 

b.  Middle  and  higher  latitudes 

3.  Climatic  significance 

E.  Air  Pressure  and  its  Effect  on  ^Wather 

1.  Meaning  of  high  and  low  air  pressure 

2.  “Highs”  and  “lows,”  or  cyclones  and  anticyclones 

a.  Movement  of  air 

b.  Path  of  these  storms 

c.  Characteristics  of 

d.  Erequency  and  speed 

3.  Weather  map 

E.  Weather  Obseivations  and  Records 

1.  Collection  of  data 

2.  Preparation  of  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams 

3.  Predicting 

4.  Surface  observations  and  upper  air  observations 

G.  Significant  Human  Aspects  of  Climate  and  W^eather 

1.  Relation  to  population  distribution 

2.  Relation  to  human  occupations 

3.  Relation  to  health  and  energy 

4.  Climate  and  homes 

5.  Weather  and  human  well-being 
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IV.  Activities 

A.  Activities  correlated  with  English 

1.  Read  about  the  early  explorers  of  the  stratosphere 

2.  Prepared  written  reports 

a.  On  present  theories  regarding  the  causation  of  storms 

b.  On  progress  in  long-range  forecasting 

c.  On  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 

3.  Panel  discussions 

B.  Activities  Correlated  with  Art 

1.  Drew  a diagram  showing  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere 

2.  On  a map  of  the  world  drew  and  named  the  climatic  re- 
gions of  the  earth  and  the  ocean  currents 

3.  Showed  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  on  a world 
map 

C.  Activities  Correlated  with  Mathematics 

Below  are  tables  showing  the  temperature  and  rainfall  of 
five  cities  located  in  different  climatic  regions  of  the  world. 
Make  a graph  for  each  city,  using  the  data  in  tables  which 
follow. 

1.  Low  latitude  wet  regions 
Para,  Brazil 


1°  28'  S., 

48°  29'  W.,  Altitude  33  feet 

/a??.  Feb.  Mar. 

Apr.  May  June  July  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Rainfall 

12.7  13.9  13.9 

13.1  9.4  5.9  5.2  4.7 

3.7 

3.3 

2.1 

6.0 

remperatiire 

75  77  77 

77  79  79  79  79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

2.  Low  latitude  wet  and  dry  regions 

Calcutta,  India 

22°  32'  N 

88°  20'  E.,  Altitude  21  feet 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

Apr.  May  June  July  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Rainfall 

0.4  1.0  1.3 

2.3  5.6  11.8  13.0  13.9 

10.0 

5.4 

0.6 

0.3 

Temperature 

65  70  79 

85  85  84  83  82 

82 

80 

72 

65 

3.  Low  latitude  dry  regions 

Aswan,  Egypt 

24°  2'  N., 

32°  53'  E.,  Altitude  363  feet 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

Apr.  May  June  July  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Rainfall 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T'eniperature 

61  66  72 

81  86  91  91  91 

90 

84 

73 

64 
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4.  Middle  latitude  Mediterranean  type 
Rome,  Italy 


42° 

15'  N. 

, 12° 

15'  E., 

Altitude  164  feet 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jime 

July  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  Dec. 

Rainfall 

3.1 

2.5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.3 

1.6 

0.7  1.1 

2.8 

4.6 

4.6  3.5 

Temperature 

44 

47 

51 

57 

64 

71 

77  76 

70 

62 

52  46 

5.  Middle  latitude  subtropical  humid 
Tokyo,  Japan 


35° 

50'  N., 

139° 

50'  E., 

, Altitude  90  feet 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Rainfall 

2.0 

2.6 

4.3 

5.3 

5.9 

6.3 

5-6 

4.6 

7.5 

7.2 

4.6 

2.3 

Temperature 

37 

38 

44 

54 

62 

69 

75 

78 

72 

61 

51 

41 

D.  Activities  Correlated  with  Science 

1.  Made  a diagram  of  an  altimeter  and  explained  its  uses 

2.  Made  and  calibrated  a barometer 

E.  Other  Activities 

1.  Committee  reports  of  research 

2.  Comparisons  of  findings 

3.  Visited  a weather  station 

4.  Visited  the  airport  and  examined  an  altimeter 

5.  Listed  daily  the  tyjre  of  clouds  in  the  sky  while  studying 
the  unit 

6.  Kept  a daily  record  of  barometric  pressures  for  a month 
V.  Evaluation 

A.  The  following  cpiestions  formulated  by  students  and  teacher 
were  discussed  and  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all: 

1.  What  is  weather?  What  is  climate? 

2.  Name  the  three  layers  of  our  atmosphere  and  give  the 
characteristics  of  each  layer. 

3.  How  do  we  measure  air  pressure? 

4.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  atmosphere  at  sea  level? 

5.  What  are  contour  lines? 

6.  Describe  the  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Describe  the 
world  wind  system. 
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7.  How  does  the  rotation  of  the  earth  affect  the  direction 
of  the  winds?  Identify  and  account  for  the  direction  of 
air  flow  in  each  of  the  following:  (a)  prevailing  winds, 
(b)  trade  winds,  (c)  antitrade  winds,  (d)  polar  easter- 
lies, (e)  horse  latitude,  (f)  doldrums 

8.  Name  the  six  great  air  bodies  that  are  makers  of  Amer- 
ican weather. 

9.  What  is  a high  pressure  area?  Describe  wind  directions 
in  a high  pressure  area.  Describe  weather  in  a high  pres- 
sure area. 

10.  What  are  cyclones?  What  are  anticyclones? 

11.  What  is  a low  pressure  area?  Describe  the  wind  direction 
in  a low  jrressure  area.  Describe  the  weather  in  a low 
pressure  area. 

12.  Give  the  altitude  ranges  and  composition  of  the  different 
types  of  clouds.  What  are  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  each  cloud  type?  Of  what  value  is  each  cloud 
type  in  giving  some  clue  about  weather  changes? 

13.  What  are  ocean  currents?  How  do  oceans  influence  the 
climate  of  the  land? 

14.  What  is  a tundra?  Describe  the  type  of  homes  found  in 
the  tundra.  List  the  natural  conditions  that  have  in- 
fluenced home  building. 

15.  Describe  the  homes  of  Alaska,  Russia,  Egypt,  southern 
California,  and  list  the  climate  conditions  that  have  in- 
fluenced home  building  in  each  area. 

16.  Give  specific  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  weather  and 
climate  upon  human  occupations. 

17.  How  does  climate  affect  man  in  the  tropics?  temperate 
zones?  polar  zones? 

18.  Why  are  the  rainy  low  latitude  regions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, sparsely  populated,  and  in  a low  state  of  civiliza- 
tion? How  do  the  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions 
influence  man’s  physical  and  mental  efficiency? 

19.  Why  are  the  regions  in  the  wet  and  low  latitude  climate 
the  most  densely  populated  sections  in  the  low  latitudes? 
How  long  is  the  rainy  season  in  Calcutta  and  in  what 
season  does  it  occur? 

20.  What  are  the  causes  for  the  large  daily  range  of  temper- 
ature on  the  low  latitude  desert  of  Aswan,  Egypt?  How 
do  people  adjust  living  conditions  to  this  range? 

21.  What  general  statements  can  you  make  concerning  the 
rainfall  in  the  Mediterranean  type  of  climate?  the  tem- 
perature? 
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22.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  concerning  the  amount 
of  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall  in  the  subtropical 
humid  region?  temperature? 

23.  Determine  the  location  of  the  world’s  greatest  desert 
regions  and  explain  why  they  occur  in  certain  latitude 
belts  or  in  special  types  of  geographical  regions. 

B.  Written  summaries  of  conclusions  were  made. 

C.  Picture  tests  were  given. 

D.  Tests  were  given  on  climatic  graphs. 

E.  Oral  and  written  tests  covering  content  were  given. 
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UNIT  III 

HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  TO  PROMOTE  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  APPRECIATION  OF  OTHER  PEOPLES? 

T’liis  year  was  our  high  school’s  fiftieth  anniversary.  All  classes  and 
clulis  were  called  upon  to  carry  out  some  activity  that  would  help  to 
celebrate  this  event.  The  geography  club  was  asked  to  build  a float  for 
a parade.  Since  the  members  of  the  geography  club  were  also  members 
of  the  Global  Geography  class  (all  seniors)  they  decided  to  coordinate 
their  club  project  with  their  class  work.  The  students  felt  that  by  means 
of  the  float  they  could  bring  their  class  project  before  the  local  com- 
munity. The  first  stej:)  was  to  decide  upon  a problem  that  would  serve 
as  a class  as  well  as  a club  project.  Some  time  was  consumed  in  discuss- 
ing problems  to  be  studied.  Numerous  problems  involving  international 
relations  and  efforts  at  world  peace  were  suggested.  The  problem  which 
was  finally  suggested  and  accepted  by  the  students  was  “How  Can  We 
Help  to  Promote  a Better  Understanding  and  Appreciation  of  Other 
Peojiles  of  Our  Community,  Country,  and  World,  and  the  Land  in  Which 
I’hey  Live?’’ 

I.  Orientation 

Preparation  of  the  classroom  for  initiating  the  unit  was  done  by 

pupils  and  teacher  working  together. 

A.  Pictures,  jiopulation  maps,  charts,  and  graphs  found  in  cur- 
rent newspapers  and  periodicals  were  displayed  on  the  bul- 
letin board. 

B.  Reading  materials  (books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets)  were 
collected  and  displayed. 

C.  Letters  were  written  to  federal  and  state  bureaus  for  recent 
statistical  materials  on  population. 

I).  Several  class  periods  were  used  to  make  a list  of  problems 
and  to  plan  activities.  Plans  were  also  made  for  building  the 
float.  Since  the  unit  was  aimed  at  the  development  of  better 
understanding  between  jieoples  of  the  community,  nation, 
and  world,  the  students  decided  to  build  the  float  around  the 
following  theme:  “Peace  and  Security  Through  World  Under- 
standing.” The  color  scheme  of  the  float  was  to  be  red,  white, 
and  blue.  On  the  float  would  be  a huge  globe  or  map,  flags 
of  nations,  a girl  representing  the  goddess  of  peace,  and 
students  dressed  in  costumes  of  different  nations. 
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II.  Objectives 

A.  To  see  in  our  studies  of  peoples  the  similarities  which  exist 
in  ways  of  living  everywhere  and  to  discover  common  bonds 
with  peoples  of  other  nations 

B.  To  understand  how  various  cultures  provide  ways  of  meeting 
such  basic  needs  as  housing,  food,  recreation,  and  health,  and 
what  a large  part  environment  plays  in  the  w'ay  a person  lives 

C.  To  respect  the  contributions  that  people  of  other  cultures 
and  races  make  to  our  home,  school,  and  community 

D.  To  view  critically  the  needs,  prol)lems,  and  desires  of  other 
people  in  their  natmal  setting 

E.  To  develop  a feeling  of  deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
all  members  of  the  immediate  circle  and  for  people  every- 
where 

F.  To  eliminate  prejudices  and  stereotyped  concepts  of  peoples 
of  other  nations 

G.  To  appreciate  the  art,  music,  and  literature  of  other  peoples 

H.  To  understand  that  the  w'ell-being  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  community  is  affected  by  what  people  do  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  in  foreign  countries 

I.  To  stimulate  students’  interests  in  other  peoples  and  lands 

J.  To  develop  habits  and  skills  involved  in  learning  about  and 
in  analyzing  problems  of  international  regions 

K.  To  understand  the  role  of  air  transportation  and  instantane- 
ous communication  in  bringing  the  peoples  of  the  world 
closer  together 

III.  Conte7it 

A.  Population  pattern  within  the  local  cormnunity 

1.  Concentration  and  density  of  the  population  within  the 
local  community 

2.  Different  nationality  groups  within  our  community 

3.  Uses  of  resources  within  our  community  and  adjustments 
to  environment 

4.  Effect  of  conservation  on  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
local  community 

a.  Soil  conservation-man’s  dependence  upon  soil  for 
food,  effect  of  scientific  methods  of  production  of  food 
supply 

b.  Forest  conservation— safeguarding  of  lumber  supply 

c.  Water  conservation-importance  of  adequate  and  pure 
supply  for  health  and  safety  of  people 

d.  Lack  of  conservation  and  its  effect  on  people 

5.  Contributions  of  different  cultures  to  community  life 
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6.  Similarities  within  the  different  cultnres 

7.  Standards  ol  living  within  onr  community  compared  with 
those  of  other  communities  the  world  over 

8.  Interdependence  of  people— different  workers  and  eco- 
nomic activities  within  the  local  community  and  the  world 
community 

B.  World  pattern  of  population  and  its  world  significance 

1.  Concentration  and  density  of  the  population  of  the  world 

2.  Location  of  densely,  moderately,  and  sparsely  peopled 
areas 

3.  Relation  of  natural  features  and  natural  resources  of  the 
earth  to  the  distribution  of  population 

a.  Infftience  of  climate  on  the  distribution  of  people 

b.  Effect  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  kind  of  home, 
clothing,  food  resources,  health,  and  recreation  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world 

4.  Influence  of  land  forms,  soils,  and  water  resources  on  the 
distribution  of  population 

5.  Uses  man  has  made  of  the  earth’s  resources  in  the  regions 
of  dense,  moderate,  sparse  population,  and  reasons  for  fol- 
lowing these  activities: 

a.  Hunting  and  fishing 

b.  Grazing 

c.  Agriculture 

d.  Lumbering 

e.  Quarrying  and  mining 

f.  Manufacturing 

g.  Commercial  activities 

6.  Inlluence  of  population  on  nations 

a.  Advantages  of  a large  population 

b.  Disadvantages  of  a large  population 

7.  Development  of  facilities  for  interchange  of  goods 

a.  Amount  of  ocean  shipping 

b.  Uses  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals 

c.  Highway  and  railroad  development 

d.  Development  of  air  routes 

8.  Effect  of  the  air  age  on  our  frontiers  of  the  future 

C.  Peoples  and  cultures  of  the  major  nations  and  the  lesser 
nations  (nations  to  be  selected  by  students) 

1.  Outline  for  study  of  major  and  lesser  powers 

a.  Location  and  size 

b.  Physical  features 

c.  Climatic  conditions 

d.  Natural  resources  and  their  distribution 

e.  Composition  and  distribution  of  people  and  similarities 
in  ways  of  living 
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£.  Government 

g.  Agricultural  and  industrial  development  and  effect  on 
living  standards 

h.  Commercial  importance 

i.  Development  of  transportation  and  communication 

j.  Relation  to  other  nations 
IV.  Actixiities 

A.  Drawing  Activities— Correlated  with  Art 

1.  Maps— world  population,  resource,  physical,  and  rainfall. 
Polar  projection  map  for  use  on  float— two  disks,  six  feet 
in  diameter,  blue  background  with  continents  painted  in 
white 

2.  Printing— motto  for  float  and  club  poster 

3.  Graphs  and  charts— areas  of  major  nations  compared  with 
area  of  the  United  States;  the  population  of  China  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  United  States;  the  population  of 
Europe;  mineral  and  other  natural  resources  of  great 
powers 
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4.  Costume  plates— drawings  o£  different  national  costumes 

5.  Blueprint— design  lor  float 

B.  Written  Activities— Correiated  with  English 

1.  Wrote  research  papers— used  topics  studied  in  geography 
classes. 

2.  Wrote  essays  on  the  lollowing  topics:  “Is  Our  World 
Overpopulated?”  “How  Can  the  People  o£  the  World  Be 
Better  Fed?”  and  “How  Can  We  Create  a World  Order  in 
Which  Conflicts  Are  Solved  Without  Resort  to  Force?” 

3.  Wrote  a news  column  lor  the  school  paper  and  one  lor 
the  local  newspaper 

4.  Wrote  script  lor  news  broadcasts  given  over  school’s  pub- 
lic address  system.  All  written  work  opened  up  problems 
ol  structure,  lorm,  spelling,  and  vocabulary. 

C.  Oral  Activities 

1.  Panel  discussion 

2.  Socialized  recitation  and  class  discussion 

1).  Dramatics 

1.  Dramatizations  prepared  by  small  groujis  leatured  such 
topics  as  “Planning  lor  a Better  Fed  World”  and  “The 
Interdependence  of  People  in  the  World  ol  Work.” 

2.  Folk  dances  ol  different  nations  were  presented  in  assembly. 

E.  Community  Contacts 

1.  Students  made  personal  calls  on  various  businessmen  to 
sectire  a truck  lor  the  float. 

2.  Sho^^jied  in  local  stores  lor  poster  paper,  cardboard,  paint, 
brushes,  crepe  paper,  nails,  hooks,  and  tacks. 

3.  Visited  lumber  yard  to  select  and  buy  wood  lor  Iramework 
ol  float  and  lor  flagstalls. 

4.  Visited  business  establishments  to  borrow  flags  ol  nations. 

5.  Made  visits  to  various  homes  within  the  community  to 
borrow  costumes  ol  nations. 

F.  Correspondence 

y\ppreciation  ol  other  peoples  and  cultures  was  enhaiiced 
lor  the  students  through  the  experience  ol  personal  corre- 
spondence with  pupils  in  the  schools  ol  other  countries.  The 
students  shared  such  inlormation  as  descriptions  ol  themselves, 
the  make-up  ol  their  lamilies,  and  interesting  lacts  about 
school,  community,  pets,  and  hobbies.  Snapshots,  newspajiers, 
pictorial  magazines,  and  small  gilts  were  also  exchanged. 
Students  receiving  letters  Irom  pen  pals  brought  them  to 
school  and  shared  them  with  their  classmates.  Some  ol  the 
letters,  photos,  and  newspapers  were  displayed  on  the  bulle- 
tin board.  The  letters,  pictures,  and  stories  ol  city  and  home 
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living  made  the  students  feel  they  knew  their  jien  pals  very 
well  indeed.  The  small  towns  and  cities  ol  the  pen  pals 
Irecame  very  real  s^tots  on  the  map. 

G.  The  Role  of  a Good  ATdglihor 

The  geography  club  sponsored  a drive  to  raise  money 
which  cotikl  be  used  to  send  care  packages  to  neetly  lamilies 
abroad.  The  drive  was  launched  and  within  a week  twenty- 
five  dollars  was  contributed  by  students  who  gave  because 
they  wanted  to  help. 

H.  Construction  Work— Correlated  With  Shop  and  Mathematics 

1.  Measurements  of  truck  framework 

2.  Calculating  the  amount  of  materials  needed  to  cover  lloat 

3.  Building  framework  for  truck  according  to  measurements 

4.  Building  stand  to  hold  large  disk  of  world 

I.  Other  Activities 

1.  Reports  of  research 

2.  Comparisons  of  findings 

3.  Completing  cjf  float  and  participating  in  parade 

4.  Individual  and  grotip  re^iorts  of  topics 
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5.  Follow-up  committee— a committee  set  up  to  keep  the  class 
informed  about  new  developments  related  to  the  unit 

V.  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  our  unit  took  place  throughout  the  entire 
teaching  process. 

1.  Basic  cjuestions  formulated  by  pupils  and  teacher  were 
seriously  and  ultimately  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
each  pupil. 

a.  Were  the  sources  we  consulted  reliable? 

b.  Were  our  references  and  materials  adequate  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  unit? 

c.  Did  all  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
planning  and  developing  problems? 

d.  Did  all  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  practice 
in  oral  and  written  expression? 

e.  Do  we  have  a better  understanding  of  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  problem? 

f.  Are  we  concerned  enough  to  continue  to  study  the  prob- 
lem? 

2.  Written  summaries  of  conclusions  were  made  by  each 
pupil. 

3.  Students  engaged  in  self-evaluation  by  writing  a statement 
of  iv’hat  they  had  gained  and  what  weaknesses  were  present 
in  their  work  on  the  unit. 

4.  Tests  were  given  throughout  the  unit. 
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UNIT  IV 

WHAT  FACTORS  INFLUENCE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

OF  OUR  NATION?  ' 


I.  Objectives 

A.  To  understand  how  our  nation’s  size,  location,  topography, 
climate,  mineral  resources,  and  other  physical  conditions  af- 
fect the  development  of  the  national  pattern 

B.  To  understand  how  the  factors  of  the  physical  environment 
and  the  type  of  government  affect  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, of  industry,  and  of  transportation 

C.  To  understand  how  size,  location,  climate,  natural  resources, 
and  the  people  themselves  affect  our  nation  in  its  relations 
with  other  nations 

D.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems,  ideals,  and  traditions  of 
other  nations.  These  problems,  ideals,  and  traditions  are 
due  in  part  to  a people’s  adjusting  to  a specific  native  environ- 
ment and,  in  part,  to  historical  factors  and  the  dynamic 
technology  of  the  modern  world. 

E.  To  understand  that  the  progress  of  modern  technology'  re- 
quires constant  re-evaluation  of  such  factors  as  location,  ac- 
cessibility, land,  water  and  airways,  and  the  utilization  of 
natural  resources 

F.  To  understand  the  forces  underlying  the  formulation  of 
.American  foreign  policy  and  its  proper  evaluation  in  the  light 
of  changing  world  conditions 

G.  Certain  specific  abilities  and  skills  are  needed  also: 

1.  Reading  and  interpreting  maps  of  all  kinds 

2.  Making,  reading,  and  interpreting  graphs 

3.  Increasing  one’s  vocabulary  consciously  and  continually 

4.  Reading  newspapers  and  magazines  with  discrimination 

5.  Process  of  problem-solving 

6.  Discussion  of  controversial  subjects 

II.  Approach 

A.  Current  happenings  and  live  cpiestions  were  discussed  by  the 
class. 

B.  Current  events  selected  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  sources  were  reported  upon  and  displayed  on  the 
bulletin  board. 


^ This  unit  is  based  on  the  various  experiences  in  several  senior  high  school  classes. 
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C.  Pictures,  maps,  graphs,  and  charts  showing  physical,  cultural, 
and  economic  leatures  oi  our  country  were  collected  and 
displayed. 

D.  Discussion  of  our  ancestors  resulted  in  the  realization  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  members  of  the  class  came  from  many 
nations  of  the  world. 

Ilf.  Procedure 

Reports  by  various  committees  were  made  on  the  following  to2:>ics: 
A.  Factors  which  have  favored  growth  and  industrial  expansion 
of  the  United  States 

E.  Geopolitical  position  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by 
the  events  of  world  wars 

C.  Defense  of  the  United  States 
1).  Relations  with  the  other  Americas 

E.  Our  position  in  world  affairs 

F.  Geographic  features  of  the  United  States 

1.  H uman  features 

a.  Population  distribution  and  density 

b.  Racial  and  national  character  of  population 

c.  Golonial  expansion  and  development 

d.  Sphere  of  influence 

e.  Government 

f.  Political  alliances 

2.  Physical  features 

a.  Size  and  shape 

1).  Location  and  accessibility 

c.  Land  and  water  boundaries 

d.  Relation  to  the  ocean 

c.  Land  forms  and  drainage 
f.  Climate 

3.  Economic  features 

a.  Natural  resources  and  their  utilization 

b.  Land  use 

c.  Industrial  development  and  output 

d.  Distribution  and  volume  of  imports  and  exports 

e.  Foreign  investments 

4.  Inlluence  of  modern  transportation  and  communication 
IV.  Activities 

The  following  are  types  of  learning  activities: 

A.  Reading  news]iaper  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  the 
problem 

P>.  Collecting  data  from  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 

G.  Collecting  and  preparing  statistics  and  graphs  needed  in  a 
particidar  problem 
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D.  Interviewing  and  reporting  on  interviews  with  people  who 
have  had  direct  contact  with  the  specific  natioit  ancl  people 
whose  problems  are  being  considered 

E.  Reading  and  interpreting  maps  of  political,  physical,  and 
other  patterns  needed  as  sources  of  information  or  to  clarify 
the  problem 

F.  Taking  an  active  part  in  class  and  group  discussions 

G.  Listing  ways  in  which  the  problems  affect  our  community— 
politically,  economically,  culturally 

V.  Evaluation 


A.  Pupil  self-evaluation  in  terms  of  individual's  needs 

B.  Pupil-teacher  evaluation  of  progress  of  unit  and  value  of  unit 


VI. 


Mfltcr/rt/s— Books,  magazines,  new’spapers,  pamphlets,  maps, 

pictures 

Books 

Bradley,  John  H.,  IVoi/d  Geography.  New  York,  Ginn  and  Comjsany,  1943 
Thralls,  Z.  A.,  The  World;  Its  Lands  and  Peoples.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  & Company,  1949 

Van  Cleef,  Eugene,  Global  Geography.  New  Y'ork,  Allyn  & Bacon,  1949 
Newspapers 

The  Neu’  York  Times 

The  New  York  He) ald-Trihune 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Local  and  district  newspapers 

School  weekly  newspapers 

Oitr  American  Education  Press 

Current  American  Etlncation  Press 

Every  IlVelt— American  Education  Press 


Magazines 

Tinie 

Newsweek 

Harpers 

Fortune 

Conimerce  Weekly 


Foreign  Agriculture 
National  Geographic  Magazine 
Journal  of  Geography 
Econo))iic  Geog)-aphy 
and  others— 


Pamphlets 

Foreign  Policy  Headline  Series 

Reports  of  the  LInited  Nations  and  its  various  groups,  such  as  UNESCO 
Maps 

Physical  map  of  the  world  and  of  each  one  of  the  continents 
Political  map  of  the  world  and  of  each  one  of  the  continents 
Distribution  maps  of  popidation,  cro]>s,  livestock,  mineral  resources,  etc. 
Maps  of  special  strategic  areas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  region,  the 
Carribean,  Indonesia 


Sources  of  Statistics 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Slates,  1950 
World  Alnmnac 

Yearbooks  which  give  up-to-date  statistics  on  particular  areas  and  countries 


UNIT  V 

WHAT  FACTORS  DETERMINE  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY? 
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VVTat  activities  within  the  community  are  Invite  tax  collector  to  discuss  with  class  the  problem  of  taxing  in  relation 

limited  by  zoning  laws?  to  boundary  limitations;  a school  board  member  to  discuss  educational  op- 

portunities in  relation  to  boundaries  and  present  trend  toward  joint  school 
How  do  boundaries  protect  us?  districts;  and  other  community  members  who  may  make  significant  contri- 

butions to  study  of  community  problems  related  to  boundary  limitations. 


WHAT  FACTORS  HELP  TO  DETERMINE  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY? — Continued 
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Piil)lislied  in  1946;  an  octnpational  brief  containing;  .•  , , -r  • i -r  i i ■ - 

* ” Do  tliey  relate  specific  map  signs  and  specific  fandscaire  items:' 

summary  earnings,  outlook,  qualifieations,  and 

training.  Do  they  understand  the  geograpliic  significance  of  lioiindary  lines? 
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UNIT  VI 

HOW  CAN  WE  AS  INDIVIDUALS  AND  AS  A NATION  IMPROVE 
HUMAN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS?^ 

Following  a class  discussion  of  a current  events  topic  on  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  its  efforts  to  bring  aliout  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  nations  of  the  world  community,  the 
seniors  suggested  that  we  select,  for  future  study,  nations  which  we  need 
to  know  better.  We  decided  to  start  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a country 
very  different  from  ours  which  we  shall  need  to  understand  if  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  work  cooperatively  together. 

I.  Orientation 

I’he  following  preparation  for  launching  the  unit  was  made  by 

the  pupils  and  teacher  working  together: 

A.  Pictures,  graphs,  statistics,  and  newspaper  dijjpings  were  dis- 
played on  the  bulletin  board. 

B.  Students  arranged  the  bookshelves  and  library  tables  with 
books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets. 

C.  A number  of  class  periods  were  used  to  list  problems  and 
plan  activities. 

1).  Committees  were  organized  to  make  a special  study  of  people, 
natural  conditions,  natural  resources,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development,  transportation,  government.  Five  Year 
Plan,  religion,  health,  sports,  music,  ballet,  and  other  topics 
of  interest  to  the  group.  Each  student  joined  the  committee 
of  his  choice. 

If.  Object  ives 

A.  To  understand  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  their  activities, 
and  the  natural  factors  which  inllueuce  their  activities 

B.  To  gain  a knowledge  of  the  population,  density  and  distribu- 
tion, and  to  learn  how  the  Russian  peoples  have  adjusted 
their  ways  of  life  to  different  environmental  conditions 

C.  To  understand  the  strategic  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  our  country  and  to  other  lands 

1).  To  accjuire  a knowledge  of  geographic  facts  and  principles 
which  will  enalsle  the  student  to  interpret  for  himself  present 
conditions  and  current  problems 

E.  To  accept  personal  responsibility  for  improving  human  and 
international  relations 


A unit  developed  in  the  Global  Geography  class,  grade  12,  New  Kensington  Senior  High  School. 
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III.  Outline  of  Content 

A.  Location  and  Size 

1.  Range  of  latitude— almost  entire  country  lies  north  of  the 
United  States.  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  Sea  in  latitude  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Range  of  longitude— extends  almost  halfway  around  earth 

3.  Area— one-seventh  of  earth's  surface 

4.  Location  in  respect  to  land  and  water  bodies 

5.  Proximity  to  the  Lhiited  States 

B.  Population 

1.  Composition  and  distribution  of 

2.  Languages  and  dialects 

3.  Number— one-tenth  of  world’s  people 

4.  Government— structure,  organization,  administration 

a.  Constitution  of  1936 

b.  Five  Year  Plan— Economic  Objectives 

Results— industry,  agricidtnre,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, mining,  and  power  development 

5.  Religion 

6.  Education 

C.  Major  Physical  Features 

1.  Lowlands— vast  plains  not  much  altove  sea  level 

2.  Highlands  of  southern  U.S.S.R. 

a.  Influence  of  east-west  direction  in  flow  of  rivers 

b.  Influence  of  east-west  direction  on  climate 

c.  Names  of  highlands  from  east  to  west 

3.  Northern  highlands 

4.  Baltic  uplands 

5.  Central  Russia  uplands 

D.  Climatic  Characteristics— cold  and  aridity  dominant  features 

1.  Controlling  factors 

a.  Latitudinal  position 

b.  \Vind  belts 

c.  Marine  influence 

2.  Precipitation 

E.  Vegetation  or  land  belts 

1.  Tundra 

2.  Taiga 

3.  Black  soil  belt— “Grain  Breadbasket  of  Europe” 

4.  .Steppe 

5.  Desert 

6.  Mountains 
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F.  Natural  Resources 

1.  Mineral  wealth 

a.  Vast  deposits  of  coal 

b.  Large  cpiantities  of  iron  ore  in  central  and  southern 
regions 

c.  Oil  in  southeastern  section 

d.  Other  minerals 

e.  Nonmetals 

2.  Hydroelectric  power 

3.  Forests 

G.  Agriculture 

1.  Amount  of  arable  land 

2.  Location  of  arable  land 

3.  Agricultural  frontiers 

4.  Methods  used  to  increase  agricultural  area 

5.  Organization  of  farms 

a.  Collective  farms 

b.  State  farms 

c.  Ecjuipment 

6.  Products 

FI.  Other  Industries 

1.  Lumbering  widespread 

2.  Textile  manufacturing— linen,  cotton,  wool 

3.  Food  industries 

4.  Fishing  industries— sturgeon  and  preparation  of  caviar 
dominant  in  Volga  River  section 

5.  Grazing use  of  steppes  for  cattle  and  sheep  grazing; 

breeding  of  fine,  spirited  horses 

6.  Mining 

I.  Transportation 

1.  Railroads 

2.  Utilization  of  waterways 

3.  Highways 

4.  Airways  and  their  effect  on  the  geography  of  the  country 

J.  Cornmunicatio7i 

Use  of  radio,  press,  telephone  as  compared  with  other 
countries 

K.  Chief  Cities 

L.  Relation  of  U.S.S.R.  to  Other  Countries 

1.  Neighbors  in  Europe 

2.  Neighbors  in  the  Ear  East 

3.  Russia  and  the  British  Empire 
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4.  Russia  and  the  United  States 

a.  Location  in  respect  to  the  United  States— Bering  Strait 

b.  Past  and  present  relationship 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Written  and  Oral  Activities— Correlated  ivitli  English 

1.  Wrote  research  themes. 

2.  Letters  were  written  lor  illustrative  materials. 

3.  Pupils  planned  and  conducted  forum  activities. 

4.  Made  oral  reports  to  accompany  lantern  slide  lecture  on 
Soviet  Russia. 

5.  Stories  of  Soviet  Russia  were  dramatized. 

6.  Compiled  a dictionary  of  terms  learned  during  unit. 

7.  Debated  political  issues. 

B.  Activities— Correlated  with  Mathematics 

1.  Using  statistics  of  jropulation,  production,  etc.,  in  connec- 
tion with  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  and  making 
graphs  to  accompany  study  of  Soviet  Russia. 

2.  Making  and  solving  problems  involving  information 
gained  by  making  comparisons  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

3.  Solving  problems  involving  amount  of  rainfall  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  in  finding  great  circle  routes,  etc. 

C.  Activities— Correlated  unth  Art 

1.  Booklets,  jrosters,  and  descrijjtive  itinerary  folders  for 
various  districts  of  Soviet  Russia. 

2.  Salt-and-flour  majrs  to  show  the  physical  features  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

3.  Large  picture  maps  to  show  distribution  of  products  and 
industries  of  various  sections. 

4.  Scrapbooks  of  interesting  materials  on  U.S.S.R. 

5.  Display  of  costumes,  dolls,  and  articles  borrowed  from 
homes  within  the  community. 

6.  Series  of  graphs  to  comjrare  population,  area,  and  exports 
of  Russia  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

D.  Activities— Correlated  with  Music 

The  following  records  for  appreciation  of  different  types  of 
Russian  music  were  borrowed  from  the  music  department 
and  from  homes  in  the  community. 

Nutcracker  Suite— Tschaikovsky 
1812  Overture— Tschaikovsky 
Andante  Cantabile— Tschaikovsky 
Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee— Rimski  Korsakov 
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A Music  Box— Riinski  Korsakov 
Dance  of  the  Tumblers— Rimski  Korsakov 

Other  Activities 

\ committee  of  students  selected  the  film  “Peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union”  (a  soiuul  film,  35  minutes,  a detailed  view  ol 
the  many  different  types  of  people  living  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
their  special  customs  and  characteristics)  ; previewed  it;  and 
prepared  study  questions  on  it.  They  conducted  a discussion 
following  the  film. 

V.  F/oahiation 

A.  As  an  evaluation  check-up  the  pujtils  wrote  stories  on  how 
they  felt  about  tlie  U.S.S.R.  after  their  stiuly. 

B.  The  following  questions  were  formulated  and  answered  by 
pupils; 

Have  I consulted  reliable  sources? 

Have  I a better  understanding  of  all  the  imjilications  of 
the  problem? 

Am  I concerned  enotigh  to  continue  to  study  the  problem 
and  to  try  to  do  something  about  it? 

C.  Class  reports  and  committee  reports  were  evaluated. 

D.  Tests— oral  and  written. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EVALUATION 


NEED  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  in  geographic  education  has  more  meaning  than  the  term  nieasure- 
meiit.  It  is  the  process  of  gathering,  interpreting,  and  using  evidence  on 
improvement  in  the  behavior — thinking,  feeling,  and  acting — of  students.  It 
includes  as  much  objective  measurement  as  possible.  Evaluation  is  concerned 
with  the  all-around  development  of  the  learner.  It  is  a means  of  appraising  all 
aspects  of  total  growth  which  indicate  how  much  comprehensive  learning  is 
being  achieved. 

Research  has  established  that  the  learner  lunctions  as  a unit.  The 
various  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  aspects  of  his  personality 
do  not  act  independently.  They  are  highly  correlated.  When  func- 
tional learning  occurs,  there  is  total  growth  in  the  way  in  which  the 
learner  thinks,  feels,  acts,  and  goes  on  to  further  learning  experiences. 
This  comprehensive  personal  growth  is  well  recognized  in  statements  of 
school  and  course  objectives. 

The  statement  of  objectives  is  but  erne  step  in  planning  a course  of 
study  or  an  experience  unit.  Learning  activities  for  the  attainment  of 
each  objective  must  be  organized.  In  addition,  means  for  the  evaluation 
of  each  objective  must  be  a continuous  and  integral  part  of  education. 
Otherwise  statements  of  objectixies  are  but  sterile  phrases. 

It  is  important  that  evaluation  in  geography  education  be  as  com- 
prehensive as  jrossible.  It  generally  determines  the  type  of  teaching. 
The  types  of  appraisal-tests,  check  lists,  questionnaires,  and  observa- 
tion—determine  lohat  IS  taught  and  how  it  is  taught.  As  long  as  total 
oi  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student’s  ability  to  recall  facts— 
regal dless  of  their  relationships  or  use  or  his  needs— teachers  will  give 
maximum  significance  to  memorized  learnino^ 

Teacheis  and  makers  of  tests  are  being  challenged  to  develop  com- 
prehensive types  of  evaluation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  education. 
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Dan  W.  Dodson,  Managing  Editor  ot  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology,  writes: 

“The  problem  ol  evaluation  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  plague  of  educa- 
tion today.  Of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  education— one  of  our 
greatest  American  enterprises— we  know  very  little  about  what  action 
produced  what  results.  No  business  could  afford  such  an  extravagance. 

“Educators  violate  almost  every  tenet  they  profess  when  they  come  up 
against  this  problem  . . . What  we  test  for  as  an  end  result  in  education 
is  going  to  determine  what  we  teach. 

“Idas  not  the  time  come  for  American  educators  to  face  this  problem 
realistically  and  develop  methods  of  evaluation  which  will  move  the 
[iresent  program  out  of  the  doldrums?” 

Evaluation  Based  Upon  Objectives 

The  committees  which  produce  courses  of  study  generally  propose  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  objectives:  (1)  functional  information  or  facts,  (2)  functional 

concepts,  (3)  functional  understandings  or  principles,  (4)  instrumental  skills, 
(5)  problem-solving  skills,  (6)  attitudes,  (7)  appreciation,  and  (8)  behaviors. 

As  these  objectives  are  studied,  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  educa- 
tion in  the  last  generation  is  apparent.  It  is  clear  also  that  teaching 
and  evaluation  of  the  desired  outcomes— beyond  the  first  objective— have 
liecome  more  important,  more  varied,  and  more  difficult.  Here  is  a 
proldeni  on  which  a geography  teacher  can  sharpen  his  wits. 

S.  C.  Bolsted,  President  of  the  Educational  Test  Bureau,  writes  in  the 
April  1950  issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan: 

“The  publisher  surveys  the  situation  and  seems  to  find  that 
eefucation  can  be  benefited  by  a new  achievement  battery  of 
standardized  tests,  built  to  meet  present-day  emphasis  in  educa- 
tion. What  is  that  emphasis?  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
emphasis  is  on  functional  education.  In  building  a standardized 
achievement  battery  of  tests  . . . there  can  be  no  side-stepping 
the  functional  tasks.  . . . The  preliminary  tests  are  sent  out 
and  administered.  . . . However,  when  these  experimental  try- 
outs return  to  be  scored,  it  is  a surprise  to  fincl  that  students 
score  nearly  zero  on  all  functional  (|uestions.  The  achievement 
battery  . . . has  to  be  chiefly  a test  of  memorized  facts. 

“The  need  is  to  continue  to  develop  functional  teaching  and 
not  permit  ourselves  to  gallivant  off  to  other  thoughts  and 
slogans.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  functional  objectives  of  education  are  not  being 
fairly  met  by  many  present  practices,  and  also  that  better  evaluation  can  con- 
tribute to  better  teaching.  By  the  same  and  other  evidence,  if  the  behaviors 
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which  are  expected  from  functional  teaching  are  to  be  evaluated  compre- 
hensively, it  must  be  by  methods  which  are  developed,  reported,  and  shared 
by  teachers  in  action. 

The  evaluation  of  these  desirable  behaviors  includes  evidence  that 
interests  and  attitudes  are  being  developed,  that  work  habits  and  study 
skills  have  become  more  efficient.  They  reveal  themselves  in  how  the 
student  interprets  data,  thinks  both  deductively  and  inductively,  attacks 
problems,  and  uses  geographic  facts,  generalizations,  and  principles  in 
new  situations.  They  are  revealed  also  in  the  life  adjustments  which 
the  learner  is  making  with  respect  to  his  imperative  adolescent  needs— 
work,  health,  citizenship,  home,  thrift,  scientific  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion, leisure,  sociability,  and  good  English  usage.  At  a glance,  the 
obtaining,  recording,  and  reporting  of  all  of  these  data  seem  to  be 
work  for  a paragon  of  professional  efficiency.  However,  there  are  many 
things  that  a busy  teacher  can  do.  Some  of  these  are  suggested  in  the 
following  pages. 


Judging  the  Results  of  Teaching 

The  teacher  who  would  judge  the  results  of  his  teaching  must  have  a clear 
idea  of  why  he  is  teaching.  If  the  aim  is  merely  to  “cover  the  text,”  most  of 
the  value  which  education  can  provide  will  be  lost.  The  final  test  is.  How  well 
does  the  student  meet  the  problems  of  learning  and  of  living  day  by  day? 
Outcomes  should  be  stated  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  behaviors — thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting — which  are  needed  to  meet  those  problems.  When  out- 
comes are  defined  in  terms  of  desirable  behaviors,  instruments  for  their  obser- 
vation and  recording  can  easily  be  produced. 

PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  EVALUATION 

The  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  share  in  evaluation,  just  as  they  share  in 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  all  phases  of  learning  through  problem- 
solving both  in  and  outside  the  classroom.  Some  ways  in  which  the  pupil 
participates  directly  in  evaluation  are: 

f.  He  accepts  certain  goals  as  being  significant  to  himself.  These 
serve  as  motivation  to  his  learning. 

2.  He  may  help  the  teacher  and  class  group  define  accepted  goals  in 
terms  of  pupil  behaviors. 

3.  He  may  suggest  experiences  valuable  in  achieving  these  goals. 

4.  He  frequently  cooperates  in  helping  to  determine  and  identify 
situations  in  the  school,  home,  community,  and  elsewhere  which 
are  fruitful  for  appraising  desired  results. 

5.  He  will  aid  in  securing  records  of  his  progress  toward  accepting 
goals.  These  may  include  samples  of  written  work,  creative 
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projects,  hobbies,  records  of  recreational  reading,  radio  listening, 
and  many  other  similar  activities. 

6.  He  will  share  in  interpreting  recorded  behavior— determining  what 
it  means  in  the  light  of  desired  objectives. 


Values  of  Self-Appraisal 

1.  It  provides  practice  in  a technique  which  may  function  in  guiding 
learning  and  adjustment  throughout  life. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  better  how  to  judge  and  place  values 
upon  his  daily  adjustments  to  life. 

3.  Successful  social  living  and  responsible  citizenship  recpiire  the 
ability  to  evaluate  regidarly  one’s  contributions  to  his  family  and 
to  national  and  international  welfare. 


There  needs  to  be  a departure  from  the  customary  role  of  testing 
“to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  to  see  that  the  goats  don’t  get 
a sheepskin.”  The  rapport  that  characterizes  good  teachmg  should  also 
characterize  good  evaluation.  The  cooperation  of  the  student  in  ap- 
praising his  oiun  growth  is  an  essential  procedure  in  motivatiori.  Work- 
ing for  marks  or  grades  or  on  a low  level  of  coercion  increases  the 
degree  of  artificial  memorized  learning. 


The  tendency  of  pupils  to  consider  an  evaluation  a sort  of  punitive 
measure  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  This  produces  a conflict 
situation  between  pupils  and  teachers.  A successful  teacher  will  dissipate 
this  tension.  Cooperative  means  for  evaluation  have  been  discussed  in 
the  section  “Teaching  by  Units”  in  Chapter  II.  Such  student  under- 
standing and  appreciation  are  behaviors  which  good  evaluation  will 
create. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  EVALUATION 

Judging  the  results  of  functional  teaching  is  similar  to  a physician’s  diagnosis. 
He  uses  instruments  for  objective  measurements.  He  secures  subjective  data 
by  interview  and  observation.  From  all  of  these,  he  appraises  his  patient’s 
health.  By  the  same  token,  the  means  which  are  being  used  in  education  for 
comprehensive  evaluation  include: 

1.  Paper-pencil  Forms 

(1)  Improved  essay- type  examinations,  (2)  standardized  tests,  (3) 
homemade  objective  tests,  (4)  behavior  rating  scales,  (5)  check  lists, 
(6)  pupil  logs  or  diaries  on  what  was  learned  from  day  to  day  or  on 
what  contribution  the  pupil  made  to  a class  discussion  or  project,  (7) 
anecdotal  records,  (8)  cumulative  school  records,  (9)  questionnaires  on 
pupil  needs.  Teachers  are  familiar  with  these  procedures. 
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2.  Classroom  Questioning  and  Discussion 

This  should  indicate  what  problems  pupils  have.  Pupils  may  be 
asked  to  submit  problems.  Subgrouping  may  be  employed  lor  study, 
discussions,  and  reports.  A simple  check  list,  used  by  the  teacher,  will 
indicate  after  each  student's  name  the  degree  and  nature  of  his  participa- 
tion, perception,  and  committee  leadership. 


3.  Laboratory  Skills  and  Behaviors 

Here  a simple  check  list  of  pupils’  names  and  desirable  types  of 
behavior  is  of  great  assistance  in  day-by-day  evaluation.  Important 
criteria  are  to  be  found  in  the  way  a student  attacks  problems,  gets  down 
to  work,  arranges  materials,  keeps  surroundings  neat,  works  with  others, 
uses  reference  material,  weighs  evidence,  forms  conclusions,  and  records 
results.  Descriptive  cpiantitative  ratings  or  anecdotal  recordings  of  what 
is  actually  observed  may  be  used. 

4.  Individual  Interviews 

Here  there  is  more  opportunity  to  appraise  a student’s  needs,  interests, 
and  attitudes  than  in  either  a quiz  or  a discussion.  Rapport  should  be 
established  which  will  lead  the  student  to  talk  freely.  Brief  anecdotal 
records  will  be  of  value  to  the  great  teacher,  whose  satisfaction  comes 
from  helping  to  produce  wholesome  men  and  women.  The  ability  to 
interview  students  in  this  manner  can  be  gained  by  any  teacher.  Yet, 
61  per  cent  of  a sampling  of  1,240  twelfth  grade  students  state  that  they 
do  not  feel  free  to  talk  with  some  member  of  their  faculties,  and  36  per 
cent  of  the  dropouts  state  that  they  would  have  remained  in  school  if 
any  one  teacher  had  been  interested  in  them. 

5.  Questionnaire  and  Check  Lists 

Tests  generally  help  to  hnd  out  what  a student  remembers.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  hnd  out  how  youth  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  is  to  ask  youth 
themselves.  A questionnaire  provides  an  easily  constructed  instrument 
for  this  end.  Pupils  express  themselves  very  frankly  on  questionnaires 
whether  they  sign  them  or  not.  The  group  reliabilities  are  high.  They 
can  be  constructed  to  measure  any  aspect  of  behavior  and  provide  valid 
and  interesting  results  both  for  student  self-appraisal  and  for  teacher 
information.  They  may  be  prepared  to  reveal  attitudes,  opinions,  and 
behaviors. 

Check  lists  are  also  easily  constructed.  They  provide  for  day-by-day 
student  self-appraisal  in  the  development  of  study  habits,  health 
behaviors,  anti  other  skills  which  are  needed  for  living  and  learning. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  MODERN  EVALUATION 

Examples  are  always  better  than  advice,  yet  not  so  frequent.  Good  instru- 
ments— functional  test  items,  qnestionnaires,  and  check  lists — are  all  too  scarce. 
Many  more  are  needed  for  a later  edition  of  this  bulletin.  Those  instruments 
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that  do  exist  provide  valuable  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  more  and 
better  ones. 

Several  examples  are  presented  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  being  used: 


1. 


EVALUATION  OF  A SCHOOVS  GEOGRAPHY  PROGRAM  BY  USING 
THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

The  inclusion  of  the  standards  adapted  from  the  1950  edition  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria^  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  is  by  courtesy  of  the  Study.  The  Criteria  provide  similar 
sections  for  self-appraisal  and  curriculum  improvement  in  all  subject 
areas.  The  princijrles  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  teacher  is  referred 
to  the  Criteria  for  complete  treatment.  The  use  of  these  standards  is 
urged  as  a form  of  self-evaluation  by  all  teachers.  They  will  be  used  in 
school  and  subject  evaluations  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
next  ten  years: 

1.  Guiding  Principles 

“The  curriculum  consists  of  those  courses,  activities,  and  units  of 
instruction  which  are  designed  to  meet  pupil  needs  which  are  related 
to  the  subject.  Major  emjrhasis  in  the  curriculum  is  upon  (1)  the 
understanding  and  application  of  major  principles,  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  competence  in  the  use  of  the  scientific  method,  (3)  the 
development  of  desirable  attitudes,  interests,  appreciations,  and 
applications.  . . . 

“The  learning  activities  are  conducted  in  a classroom-laboratory 
situation  providing  opportunity  for  group  instruction  and  individual 
and  group  investigation  and  experimentation.  Pupils  also  participate 
in  field  activities  providing  opportunity  to  study  and  apply  prin- 
ciples outside  the  classroom.  . . . During  the  learning  activities,  the 
teacher  acts  as  a guide,  keeping  a proper  balance  between  pupil 
exploration  and  teacher  direction.” 

2.  Instructional  Activities 

(1)  Instruction  contributes  to  the  school’s  objectives. 

(2)  Instruction  is  directed  toward  clearly  formulated,  comprehensive 
(long  range)  objectives. 

(3)  Specific  instructional  activities  contribute  to  the  comprehensive 
objectives  of  the  program. 

(4)  There  is  evidence  of  careful  planning  and  preparation  of  the 
instructional  activities. 


1 Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  1950. 
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(5)  Flexible  or  differentiated  assignments  are  used  to  provide  tor 
individual  pupils. 

(6)  Resources  of  the  community  and  environment  are  used. 

(7)  Pupils  participate  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating  the 
instructional  activities. 

The  publication  should  be  consulted  for  other  criteria  on  provision 
for  individual  differences,  pupil  collection  of  data  and  formulation  of 
hypotheses,  pupil  experimentation,  balance  between  student  exploration 
and  teacher  guidance,  extra-class  activities,  and  use  of  models,  charts, 
specimens,  and  audio-visual  aids. 

3.  Instructional  Materials 

(1)  A variety  of  textbooks  and  reference  materials  is  available. 

(2)  Reading  materials  are  available  which  provide  for  differences  in 
the  reading  abilities  and  backgrounds  of  pupils. 

(3)  Pamphlets  and  non-textbook  materials  are  available. 

(4)  Magazines  are  available. 

(5)  Well-edited  booklets  are  available. 

(6)  Teacher-prepared  materials  (such  as  study  guides)  are  available. 

(7)  Films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  are  available. 

(8)  Micro-projection  apparatus  is  available. 

(9)  Models  and  specimens  are  provided. 

(10)  Charts,  maj^s,  and  similar  visual  aids  are  provided. 

(11)  Audio-aids  are  available  for  classroom  use. 

4.  Methods  of  Evaluation 

(1)  Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional  activities. 

(2)  Evaluation  activities  place  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual toward  appropriate  objectives. 

(3)  A variety  of  testing  techniques  is  used  (e.  g.,  standardized  tests, 
teacher-made  objective  tests,  essay  e.xamination)  . 

(4)  Diagrams,  charts,  and  pictures  are  used  in  evaluation. 

(5)  Objective  evaluation  is  made  of  the  laboratory  activity  of  pupils. 

(6)  Evaluation  is  made  of  pupil  reports  of  their  own  laboratory  in- 
vestigations. 
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(7)  Evaluation  is  made  o£  pupil  ability  to  apply  the  elements  of  the 
scientific  method. 

(8)  Evaluation  is  made  of  pupil  projects  which  are  conducted  out 
of  school. 

(9)  Pupils  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own  progress  in  the 
learning  activities. 

(10)  Results  of  evaluation  are  used  in  assisting  pupils  in  the  selection 
of  advanced  courses. 

(11)  Evaluation  of  changes  in  behavior  uses  results  from  informal  con- 
versation with  pupils,  classroom  discussions,  and  interviews  with 
parents. 

(12)  Both  teachers  and  pupils  recognize  that  tests  should  be  used  to 
reveal  strengths  and  to  point  out  areas  for  improvement. 


2. 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  TEACHING 

Student  evaluation  of  the  teaching  can  he  of  great  value.  As  partial  evidence 
of  the  results  of  teaching,  it  can  help  to  j>rovide  direction  for  curriculum  im- 
provement. The  learner’s  reaction  determines,  to  a great  extent,  the  nature  and 
effectiveness  of  what  he  learns. 

It  retpiires  cotirage  for  a teacher  to  seek  this  evidence.  It  will  be  more 
valid  if  questionnaires  are  not  signed.  When  mimeographed,  items  may 
be  changed  to  meet  local  conditions.  See  Opinionnaire  on  page  293. 


3. 


A STUDENT  SELF-RATING  CHART  OF  PROGRESS  IN  MEETING 
HIS  IMPERATIVE  NEEDS 

The  self -appraisal  student  rating  chart  on  pages  294-295  may  he  used  twice 
each  year  in  a class  or  homeroom:  (1)  to  stimulate  needed  self-analysis,  (2)  to 
call  attention  of  students  to  areas  of  personal  growth,  (3)  to  recognize  these 
areas  appropriately,  and  (4)  to  evaluate  progress.  The  items  may  he  changed 
to  suit  local  conditions  when  the  chart  is  mimeographed. 
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Student  Opinionnaire  on  Teaching 

Here  is  a list  of  statements  about  your  course.  What  do  you  think  is 
good  and  what  not  so  good.'^  You  are  asked  to  check  the  statements, 
under  Yes,  Doubtful  (?) , or  No-so  that  there  may  be  a good  reirort  on 
what  you  think.  You  need  not  sign  your  name. 

Check  each  statement  truthfully  and  thoughtfully  so  that  the  best  kind 
of  course  can  be  planned  for  you  and  for  those  who  will  follow  you. 

Check 

Examples  I’m  ? No 

The  topics  I study  in  this  subject  are  very  valuable  to 
me. 

My  fellow  students  are  friendly. 

My  teacher  is  hard  to  get  to  know. 

Statements 

1.  This  course  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

2.  I am  getting  information  that  will  be  valuable  all  my 
life. 

3.  This  course  will  help  me  in  my  chosen  occupation. 

4.  The  way  this  class  is  run  helps  me  to  make  friends. 

5.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  “over  my  head.” 

6.  I would  be  learning  more  if  I were  working  somewhere. 

7.  I have  trouble  in  studying  this  subject. 

8.  The  teacher  seems  to  have  some  favorites  in  this  class. 

9.  My  assignments  in  this  class  are  clear  and  definite. 

10.  My  work  in  this  subject  is  teaching  me  to  think— to 
consider  facts  and  make  decisions. 

11.  Most  of  my  work  in  this  course  is  so  I can  get  a good 
grade. 

12.  My  teacher  is  up  to  date  in  what  he  knows  and  does. 

13.  The  teacher  in  this  class  does  most  of  the  talking. 

14.  I am  learning  how  to  study. 

15.  I would  like  to  have  a lot  of  books  on  this  sidjject  for 
my  own. 

16.  My  teacher  should  mix  more  freely  with  the  students. 

17.  I am  afraid  when  I am  called  on  to  make  reports. 

18.  I have  opportunities  to  act  as  a leader  in  this  class. 

19.  My  teacher  praises  pupils  more  often  than  he  blames 
them. 

20.  The  pupils  in  this  class  help  to  plan  the  work. 

21.  I feel  free  to  talk  over  my  personal  problems  with  this 
teacher. 

22.  My  teacher  seems  to  like  his  job. 

23.  My  teacher  has  a good  sense  of  humor. 

24.  Disciplinary  cases  are  well  handled  in  this  class. 

25.  I am  enthusiastic  about  my  work  in  tliis  class. 

If  you  were  planning  for  this  class,  what  changes  would  you  make?  List  any  changes. 
Use  other  side  of  this  paper. 


Student  Questionnaire— What  Are  You  Learning? 
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Credit  yourself,  1,  3,  5,  8,  10  from  left  to  right  for  the  X’s  in  the  five  columns.  What  is  your  score?  How  can  you  rate  higher? 
Check  yourself  again  in  six  months.  Have  you  improved? 
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4. 

STUDEIST  SELF-APPRAISAL  OF  ABILITY  TO  READ  MAPS 

Can  You  Use  the  Tools  of  Geography? 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  man’s  relationship  to  his  natural 
environment  can  be  shown  visually.  Indicate  to  what  extent  you  believe 
the  aims  are  being  met  in  your  case  by  checking  in  the  appropriate 
column  each  item  below.  (“H”  is  for  High,  “M”  is  for  Medium,  “L” 
is  for  Low) 


a.  To  what  extent  can  you  read,  understand,  and  interpret  maps? 


(1)  Read  directions  correctly  and  use  a compass 

(2)  Read  and  interpret  altitude  correctly 

(3)  Recognize  symbols  for  cultural  and  nature 
items: 

city,  railroad,  river,  mountain,  coastline,  etc. 

(4)  Interpret  symbols  by  use  of  the  key  or  legend 

(5)  Use  scale  of  miles  to  estimate  distances 

(6)  Read  and  interpret  great  circle  routes 

(7)  Read  and  interpret  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  a specific  area 

(8)  Recognize  the  general  pattern  of  a time  zone 

(9)  Obtain  facts  from  different  types  of  maps  and 
relate  one  set  of  facts  to  another 

(10)  Express  data  in  map  language 


H M L 


b.  To  what  extent  can  you  read,  understand  and  interpret  graphs,  tables,  and  charts? 


(1)  Read  with  tmderstanding  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  scales 

(2)  Determine  trends  as  shown  by  graphs  or  tables 
of  statistics 

(3)  Read  relationships  between  two  or  more  graphs 
or  tables  of  statistics 

(4)  Determine  rank  from  an  unordered  table  of 
statistics 

(5)  Make  bar,  line,  circle,  and  picture  graphs  from 
tables  of  statistics 

(6)  Use  graphs,  statistical  tables,  and  charts  in 
solving  problems 

(7)  Read  and  interpret  specific  information  from 
various  types  of  graphs 


H M L 
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c.  To  what  extent  can  you  read,  understand,  and  interpret  the  actual  landscape  and 
pictures? 

H M L 


(1)  Identify  tlie  various  elements  of  the  environ- 
ment 

(2)  Use  the  landscape  to  give  concrete  meaning  to 
geographic  terms 

(3)  Associate  crops  and  work  activities  with  specilic 
seasons 

(4)  Read  relationships  between  items  in  the 
cultural  environment  and  those  in  the  natural 
environment 

(5)  Estimate  the  standard  of  living  of  a people 
from  cultural  features  in  the  landscape 

(6)  Visualize  landscape  features  in  other  com- 
munities and  understand  their  significance 

(7)  Compare  the  landscape  of  another  area  or 
country  with  that  of  your  own  community 

(8)  Recognize  many  types  of  landscape  features 

(9)  Record  landscape  readings  on  a map 


5. 


APPRAISING  THE  ABILITY  TO  LOCATE  INFORMATION 

Student  Test 

No  one  can  keep  all  facts  and  information  he  desires  in  mind,  but  the 
information  is  at  his  fingertips  if  he  but  knows  where  to  seek  it.  An  intelli- 
gent citizen  should  know  where  to  seek  information,  and  geography  study 
should  be  a great  help  in  this  respect. 

In  which  reference  or  from  what  source  would  you  be  most  likely  to 
find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions? 

1.  Distance  between  Seattle  and  Chicago  (Use  an  atlas  and  scale  of  miles) 

2.  Progress  made  on  the  Alaskan  Highway?  (Encyclopedia  or  World  Almanac) 

3.  Does  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia  lead  in  coal  production?  {Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  or  World  Almanac) 

4.  Should  we  be  interested  in  China?  Has  she  a large  market  for  our  goods? 
(Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook) 

5.  What  places  of  interest  could  you  visit  on  a trip  to  San  Diego,  Calif.?  (Santa 
Fe  R.R.  Atlas) 

6.  Upon  which  country  are  we  most  dependent  for  our  rubber  supply?  (tea,  tpunine 
could  be  used)  (Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States) 

7.  You  are  considering  a position  with  Standard  Oil  in  Arabia.  You  want  to  find 
more  information  about  the  country  and  the  people.  (World  Book,  Britannica) 

8.  You  are  having  trouble  producing  good  crops,  and  your  land  shows  signs  of 
erosion.  To  whom  could  you  apply  for  help?  (Soil  Conservation  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  information  on  specific  crops) 


1 These  are  only  suggested  answers  and  not  meant  to  be  the  only  correct  response. 
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6. 

READING  CHARTS  AND  TABLES 

You  wish  to  take  a trip  by  train  to  Gary,  Indiana,  from  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  attend  a meeting  at  4 P.M.  Use  your  time  table 
to  find  what  train  you  should  take. 

1.  Time  you  will  leave  Pittsburgh  

2.  Time  you  will  arrive  in  Gary,  Indiana 

Since  it  is  July,  will  you  need  to  make  any  adjustment  in  determining  the  time? 

Why?  

Will  you  have  to  make  any  adjustments  for  time  zones?  Explain. 

If  you  need  a map,  use  your  atlas  or  textbook. 

7. 

TEST  ITEMS  USEFUL  IN  EVALUATING  CRITICAL  THINKING 

a.  Interpreting  data  in  charts,  tables,  pictures,  graphs,  and  written 
stateniejits 

What  are  the  intervals  between  meridians  and  parallels  of  the  fol- 
lowing maps?  (Teacher  should  give  textbook  page  references.) 

(1)  If  the  map  of  Australia  were  done  on  20°  intervals  woidd  Australia  he  smaller 
or  larger  on  the  paper?  (much  smaller) 

Why? 

(2)  What  would  he  the  disadvantage?  (less  detail) 

b.  Drawing  conclusions  from  data  gathered 

Use  this  graph  (a  climate  graph)  to  answer  the  cjuestions. 

(1)  What  is  the  latitude  of  this  station? 

(2)  What  is  the  mean  annual  precipitation? 

(3)  What  is  the  elevation? 

(4)  What  is  the  pattern  of  precipitation? 

(5)  What  is  the  temperature  range? 

(6)  Is  the  station  in  this  area  better  for  the  production  of  coffee,  bananas,  or 
cacao? 

Forming  Generalizations,  Locating  Places,  and  Interpreting  Data 

The  three  following  types  of  test  items.  Items  8,  9,  and  10,  on  form- 
ing generalizations,  locating  places,  and  interpreting  data  are  included 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Evaluative  Staff  of  the  Eight  Year  Study: 


8. 

TESTING  ABILITY  TO  FORM  GENERALIZATIONS 

Directions:  (1)  This  is  a test  to  determine  your  ability  to  draw  sound 
generalizations  from  specific  statements.  You  are  given  below  a list  of 
statements  concerning  our  natural  resources.  Reacl  the  statements  care- 
fully.i 


A smaller  number  of  similar  statements  may  readily  be  used  in  test  items  of  this  type. 
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1.  In  1908  representatives  of  the  Western  States  met  for  the  first  time  to  discuss 
seriously  the  problem  of  conserving  our  natural  resources. 

2.  Vegetation  helps  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil  by  wind  and  water. 

3.  Four  hundred  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  Dayton  flood  of  1913. 

4.  In  1900  we  had  five  national  parks;  today  we  have  twenty-four. 

5.  When  the  Civil  AVar  began  in  1861,  food  prices  rose  rapidly.  Many  farmers  began 
to  cultivate  land  that  should  have  been  left  in  grass  or  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
would  have  held  the  soil  together. 

6.  In  1922  cabinet  officials  transferred  government  oil  fields  to  private  companies  for 
a fraction  of  their  real  value.  Officials  of  the  companies  bribed  the  cabinet 
members  to  facilitate  the  transfers. 

7.  In  1905  the  Federal  Government  took  its  first  steps  to  combat  the  forest  fires  that 
had  previously  ravaged  the  public  lands. 

8.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  floods  in  the  Midwest  were  not  com- 

mon. although  Mark  Twain  writes  of  one  in  Huckleberry  Finn. 

9.  In  1933  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Department  planted  75,292  acres  of 
idle  land  to  forest  trees. 

10.  The  Miami  Conservancy  District,  a subdivision  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  con- 
structed four  dams  in  order  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  tlie  disastrous  flood  of  1913. 

11.  From  1840  to  1880  large  lumbering  companies  moved  into  unclaimed  tracts  of 
land  and  stripped  the  forests  before  local  authorities  could  complain.  By  that 
time  the  companies  had  moved  elsewhere. 

12.  Tree  roots  and  grass  roots  help  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  thus  help 
to  prevent  floods. 

13.  In  1916  the  .American  buffalo  was  almost  extinct;  by  1929  the  wild  duck  had 
almost  disappeared  in  the  AVTst.  Strict  governmental  supervision  has  saved  these 
forms  of  wildlife  for  the  present. 

14.  The  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1927  were  the  most  destructive  on  record. 

15.  During  AVorld  AV'ar  I,  millions  of  acres  of  grasslands  throughout  the  Great 
Plains  region  were  plowed  in  an  effort  to  make  easy  fortunes  while  European 
farmers  were  at  war.  Thus  the  deep-penetrating  grass  roots  were  destroyed  over 
a large  area  of  the  Middle  AVest. 

16.  Twenty-eight  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  were  covered  by  water  during 
the  floods  of  1927. 

17.  The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  has  in  recent  years  mapped  the  various  grades  of  land 
and  indicated  how  they  may  be  used  most  profitaltly. 

18.  Forty  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  which  were  plowed  for  the 
first  time  during  AVorld  AVar  I,  have  been  totallv  destroyed  for  farming  purposes 
by  dust  storms,  which  have  blown  away  the  fertile  top  soil. 

19.  Federal  and  state  governments  granted  the  railroads  twenty  sections  of  free  land 
for  each  mile  of  track  laid.  Frequently  the  railroads  took  more,  and— what  was 
most  bitterly  resented— kept  what  they  had  for  speculation.  They  gambled  on  an 
increase  in  value  after  twenty  or  thirty  years.  During  this  time  they  paid  no 
taxes  on  their  land, 

20.  The  Dayton  flood  of  1913  caused  property  damage  amounting  to  $100,000,000. 

21.  Three-fourths  of  a million  people  were  left  homeless  by  the  1927  floods. 
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22.  The  ITnited  States  government  today  owns  and  maintains  approximately  160,000,000 
acres  of  forests. 

23.  Floods  in  1936  did  110,000,000  worth  of  damage  in  one  small  city,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

24.  In  1862  the  political  agitation  of  forty  years  bore  fruit  when  the  Homestead  Act 
offered  settlers  160  acres  of  land  free.  The  whole  system  of  administration,  how- 
ever, became  honeycombed  with  fraud,  and  much  of  the  land  went  to  monopolistic 
holders,  who  indulged  in  graft,  rather  than  to  the  poor  people  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

25.  Damage  resulting  from  the  1927  floods  amounted  to  more  than  $350,000,000. 

26.  Abotit  twm  hundred  million  acres  of  the  grasslands,  which  were  plowed  for  the 
first  time  during  the  first  World  War,  have  been  badly  damaged  by  dust  storms 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Directions:  (2)  You  have  been  given  a list  of  statements  about  our 
natural  resources.  Below  are  some  possible  generalizations  concerning 
natural  resources.  Place  a check  mark  {\/)  before  each  generalization 
that  is  adequately  supported  by  the  statements.  After  each  generaliza- 
tion that  you  check,  place  the  number  of  the  statement  upon  which  it 
is  based. 

Some  of  the  items  on  this  page  are  not  generalizations.  Be  sure  that  each 
item  that  you  check  is  a generalization. 

1.  The  cultivation  of  farm  lands  under  the  impetus  of  war,  among  other 


factors,  has  led  to  floods  and  dust  storms. 

(Supported  by  statements  .) 

.2.  FVe  had  serious  droughts  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  1800’s. 

(Stipported  by  statements  .) 

.3.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act  a person  could  get  160  acres  of 
land  free,  if  he  would  settle  it. 

(Supported  hy  statements  .) 

.4.  Publicly-owned  natural  resources  have  frequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

private  business  as  a result  of  neglect  by  public  officials  and  as  a result  of 
graft  and  other  corrupt  practices. 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

.5.  Mark  Twain  wrote  many  novels  dealing  with  life  in  the  region  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

(Supported  by  statements  

.6.  Public  officials  since  1900  have  begun  to  take  steps  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources. 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

,7.  4V^e  have  had  more  floods  since  1900  than  we  had  before  that  time. 

(Supported  by  statements  .) 

8.  Prices  increase  sharply  during  a war 

(Supported  by  statements .) 


On  the  basis  of  the  generalizations  which  you  have  checked,  frame  one 
statement  which  is  inclusive  of  all  and  represents  all  or  a majority  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  those  statements  which  you  checked. 


TESTING  ABILITY  TO  LOCATE  PLACES 

Map  Test 

Directions:  (1)  Place  the  map  number  to  the  right  of  the  name  of  each  city. 

(2)  Place  the  map  letter  to  the  right  of  the  name  of  each  state. 
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10. 


TESTING  ABILITY  TO  INTERPRET  DATA 

Directions:  In  each  of  the  following  exercises,  certain  facts  are  stated. 
Read  the  following  quotations  carefully  and  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
given,  mark  with  a 

T— Statements  which  are  true. 

U — Statements  which  might  possibly  be  true,  hut  for  which  sufficient  facts  are 
not  given  to  justify  the  interpretation. 

F — Statements  which  are  false. 

1.  “When  the  Austro-FIungarian  Monarchy  fell  apart  in  1918,  there  was  formed,  out 
of  the  chief  German-speaking  element,  the  Republic  of  Austria,  with  Vienna  as  its 
capital  and  with  a provisional  democratic  government.  Eight  principal  national 
groups  were  freed  from  the  bonds  that  long  restrained  them  to  form  themselves 
as  part  of  six  different  states.  The  northern  Slavs  organized  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  southern  Slavs  united  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes— a sort  of  Greater  Serbia.  The  Magyars,  always  loosely  joined  to 
Austria,  adopted  a separate  national  program.  The  Rumanians  of  Transylvania 
became  part  of  a Greater  Rumania.  Galicia  was  included  within  the  borders  of 
Poland.  These  changes  brought  about  a reduction  of  population  from  51,000,000 
for  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  realm  before  1914  to  6,500,000  in  Austria  and 
8,000,000  in  Hungary.” 

a.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  Republic  of  Austria  speak  German. 

li.  The  eight  principal  national  groups  which  had  composed  the  old  monarchy 

of  Austria-Hungary  separated  at  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  to  form 
eight  new  states. 

c.  The  largest  share  of  the  old  monarchy  was  retained  by  Austria. 

d.  A democratic  government  was  not  adopted  by  all  the  new  states  which  were 

formed  out  of  Austria-Hungary. 

e.  Although  the  Hapsburgs,  who  had  ruled  Austria  since  the  Middle  Ages,  were 

forced  to  give  up  most  of  tlieir  former  possessions,  they  still  retained 
Czechoslovakia. 

f.  Austria  is  more  densely  populated  than  Hungary. 

g.  T he  division  of  Austria-Hungary  was  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according 

to  national  or  racial  lines. 

2.  “When  the  defeat  of  Germany  (1918)  made  possible  the  re-creation  of  the  Polish 
state,  account  was  taken  first  of  the  principle  of  viability;  that  is,  the  state  must 
have  the  balance  in  economic  resources,  size,  and  access  to  markets  that  would 
enal)le  it  to  avoid  economic  shipwreck.  In  the  second  place,  there  had  been  general 
agreement  on  the  Wilson  postulates  that  the  new  Polish  state  must  (1)  include 
territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  (2)  be  assured  a free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  (3)  be  guaranteed  political  and  economic  independence 
and  territorial  integrity.  As  interpreted  by  Polish  leaders,  this  meant  a return 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  18th  century.  Many  wished  to  see  even  East  Prussia  in- 
cluded. It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Danzig  would  become  a Polish  port.  All 
of  Eastern  Galicia  was  assumed  to  be  Polish  territory,  though  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Ruthenians.  All  of  Upper  Silesia  was  considered  essential,  in  order  that  the  vast 
coal  resources  of  that  region  might  be  available  for  the  rebuilding  of  Poland’s 
industrial  life. 
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“On  the  northeast  was  Lithuania,  and  the  Poles  could  not  forget  that  it  was  once 
part  of  a Greater  Poland,  with  a long  Baltic  coastline.  Like  the  other  states  of 
central  Europe  in  postwar  years  of  chaos  and  uncertainty  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs,  Poland  feared  her  neighbors  and  felt  that  the  more  extensive  her 
territory  and  the  larger  her  population,  the  greater  would  be  her  future  security.” 

a.  When  Poland  was  re-created  after  World  War  I,  she  was  not  given  the 

boundaries  which  she  had  had  in  the  18th  century. 

b.  The  inclusion  of  upper  Silesia  was  considered  essential  for  the  economic 

development  of  the  new  Poland. 

c.  It  was  agreed  that  Poland  should  have  access  to  the  sea. 

d.  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  Poland  would  include  only  territory  which  was 

inhabited  liy  indisputably  Polish  populations. 

e.  Poland’s  integrity  was  so  guaranteed  by  the  other  great  powers  that  she  felt 

no  fear  of  her  foreign  neighbors. 

f.  It  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  Powers  in  making  the  new  map  of  Europe, 

to  give  Poland  natural  boundaries  which  could  easily  be  defended. 

g.  Viability  means  the  ability  to  sustain  an  independent  existence  after  being 

created. 

h.  East  Prussia  was  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  Polish  state. 

i.  Upper  Silesia  contains  large  deposits  of  coal. 

j.  It  was  thought  best  to  give  Danzig  to  Poland  because  of  the  large  Polish 

population  which  Danzig  contained. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Evaluation  is  the  process  of  gathering,  interpreting,  and  using  evi- 
dence on  the  growth  in  the  way  students  think,  feel,  and  act.  It 
includes  educational  measurement  and  other  types  of  appraisal 
as  well. 

2.  The  learner  functions  as  a unit.  As  growth  is  comprehensive,  so 
must  be  its  evaluation.  Otherwise  teaching  and  learning  may  re- 
sult only  in  the  artificial  memorization  of  factual  information. 

3.  What  is  evaluated  determines  what  is  taught. 

4.  Few  tests  can  be  purchased  to  measure  functional  outcomes.  These 
must  be  teacher-constructed. 

5.  As  much  objective  measurement  as  possible  should  be  used.  How- 
ever, to  appraise  the  greater  outcomes  (understanding,  attitudes, 
and  changes  in  the  w’ay  students  think,  feel,  and  act) , cjuestion- 
naires  ancl  check  lists  are  indispensable. 

6.  The  newer  type  of  pencil-paper  test  items  involves  the  ability: 
(1)  to  read  maps,  (2)  to  locate  information,  (3)  to  form  generali- 
zations, (4)  to  locate  places,  and  (5)  to  interpret  data. 

7.  Since  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  teaching,  growth  toward  its 
objectives  should  be  a constant  challenge. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

There  are  many  types  of  supplementary  materials.  Each  is  essential  in 
teaching.  Teachers  find  ready-made  learning  materials  of  inestimable  value  in 
stimulating  the  interests  of  students  during  the  exploration  or  initiation  stage 
of  a unit  of  work  and  in  the  collection  of  information  during  the  developmental 
period. 

It  is  necessary  that  teachers  think  carefully  about  the  selection,  use  or 
rejection  of  these  materials  in  their  efforts  to  promote  direct  purposeful 
learning-by-doing  experiences.  It  is  impossible  and  undesirable  to  state 
that  any  one  of  these  types  of  aids  is  the  best.  Each  may  be  better  than 
some  other  type  in  relation  to  certain  needs  for  learning  experiences. 

Compiling  a complete  list  of  sources  and  references  for  geographical 
materials  would  be  a voluminous  task.  The  teacher  and  student  are 
referred  to  some  selected  references  of  specific  interest.  Additional  use 
and  thoughtful  evaluation  of  each  item  are  needed.  This  listing  should 
not  be  considered  as  a complete  recommendation. 
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Undset,  Sigrid,  Happy  Times  in  Norway.  Knopf,  1942 

Viton,  Albert,  Great  Britain.  Day,  1940 

White,  William  C.,  Made  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Knopf,  1944 

Asia 

Boulter,  Hilda  Wierum,  India.  Holiday,  1944 

Cline,  Marie  I.,  Meet  India:  Everyday  Facts  about  India.  New  Mexico  Press,  1943 
Coe,  Douglas,  The  Burma  Road.  Messmer,  1946 
Ekren,  Selma,  Turkey  Old  and  New.  Scribner,  1947 
Gunther,  John,  Inside  Asia.  Harper,  1939 

Hobart,  Mrs.  Alice  Tisdale,  Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China.  Grossett,  1933 
Ives,  Vernon,  Turkey.  Holiday,  1945 
Kennedy,  Jean,  Here  is  India.  Scribner,  1945 

Landon,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dorothea,  Anna  and  the  King.  John  Day,  1947 
Lewis,  Elizabeth  F.,  Ho-ming,  Girl  of  New  China.  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  F.,  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze.  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Lin,  Yu-T’Ang,  My  Country  and  My  People.  John  Day,  1939 
Meadowcroft,  Enid  L.,  China’s  Story.  Crowell,  1946 

Modak,  Manorama,  The  Land  and  the  People  of  India.  Lippincott,  1945 
Nourse,  Mary  Augusta,  and  Goetz,  Delia,  The  Land  of  Contrast:  China.  Harcourt,  1944 
Quinn,  Vernon,  Picture  Map  Geography  of  Asia.  Lippincott,  1946 
Rama,  Rau  Sautha,  Home  to  India.  Harper,  1945 
Spencer,  Cornelia,  The  Land  of  the  Chinese  People.  Lippincott,  1945 
Stewart,  Maxwell  S.,  Our  Neighbors  Across  the  Pacific.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
1943 

Wells,  Carveth,  Six  Years  in  the  Malay  Jungle.  McBride,  1947 

Yankey,  Mrs.  Grade,  Made  in  China:  The  Story  of  China’s  Expression.  Knopf,  1943 
Yankey,  Mrs.  Grade,  Made  in  India:  The  Story  of  India’s  People  and  Their  Gifts  to 
the  World.  Knopf,  1946 
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South  America 

Baker,  Nina  B.,  Juarez,  Hero  of  Mexico.  Vanguard,  1942 

Baldwin,  Leland  DeWitt,  The  Story  of  the  Americas.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1943 

Brown,  Harriet,  and  Bailey,  Helen,  Our  Latin  American  Neighbors.  Houghton,  1945 

Brown,  Mrs.  Rose,  The  Land  and  People  of  Brazil.  Lippincott,  1946 

Buchan,  John  1st  Baron  Tweedsmuir,  Lake  of  Gold.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1941 

Carlson,  Fred  A.,  Geography  of  Latin  America.  Prentice-Hall,  1943 

Goetz,  Della,  Other  Young  Americans:  Latin  America’s  Young  People.  Morrow,  1948 

Inman,  Samuel  Guy,  Latin  America:  Its  Place  in  World  Life.  Harcourt 

James,  Preston  E.,  Latin  America.  Odyssey  Press,  1943 

Meyer,  J.  G.,  Our  Southern  Neighbors.  Follett  Puhlishing  Co.,  1943 

Peck,  A.  N.,  Roundabout  South  America.  Harper,  1940 

Quinn,  Vernon,  Picture  Map  of  South  America.  Lippincott 

Quintanilla,  Luis,  A Latin  American  Speaks.  Macmillan,  1943 

Soule,  George,  Efron,  David,  and  Ness,  N.  T.,  Latin  America  in  the  Future  World. 
Farrar,  1945 

Stibercaseaux,  Benjamin,  Chile.  Macmillan,  1943 

White,  John  W.,  Argentine,  The  Life  of  a Nation.  Viking  Press,  1943 

Africa 

Akeley,  Mary  Lee,  Restless  Jungle.  McBride,  1947 

Akeley,  Mary  Lee,  Rumble  of  a Distaiit  Drum:  A True  Story  of  African  Hinterland. 

Dodd,  1946 

Broderick,  Alan  Houghton,  North  Africa.  Oxford,  1943 
Busini  Rafoella,  Stanley’s  Africa.  Viking,  1944 

Fletcher,  Inglis,  White  Leopard,  A Tale  of  the  African  Bush.  Bobbs,  1931 

Gatti,  Attilio,  Here  is  the  Veldt.  Scribner,  1948 

Gatti,  Ellen  Morgan,  Exploring  We  Would  Go.  Scribner,  1944 

Gatti,  Ellen  M.,  and  Gatti,  Attilio,  Here  is  Africa.  Scribner,  1943 

Lucas,  N.  S.,  Vast  Horizons.  Viking,  1945 

Maisell,  Albert  Q.,  African  Facts  and  Forecasts.  Duell,  1943 

Markham,  Mrs.  Beryl,  West  with  the  Night.  Houghton,  1942 

Ojike,  Mbonu,  My  Africa.  Day,  1946 

Ridell,  James,  In  the  Forest  of  the  Night.  Barnes,  1946 

Robesin,  Eslanda  Cordoza,  African  Journey.  Day,  1945 

Waldeck,  Theodore  J.,  On  Safari.  Viking,  1940 

Waldeck,  Theodore  J.,  Treks  Across  the  Veldt.  Viking,  1944 

Warner,  Esther  Sietman,  New  Songs  in  a Strange  Land.  Houghton,  1948 

Wells,  Carveth,  Introducing  Africa.  Putnam,  1944 

Wilbur,  Susan  Warren,  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Wheeler,  1940 

y\USTRALIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Bean,  Charles  Edwin  Woodrow,  On  the  Wool  Track.  Scribner,  1947 
Eollett,  Mrs.  Helen,  Ocean  Outposts.  Scribner,  1942 
Eoote,  K.  S.,  Walkabout  Down  Under.  Scribner,  1944 
Grattan,  Clinton  Hartley,  Australia.  University  of  California,  1947 
Grattan,  Clinton  Flartley,  Lands  Down  Under.  Webster,  1943 
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Grattan,  Clinton  Hartley,  Introducing  Australia.  Day,  1947 

Harris,  Mrs.  Leila,  and  Harris,  Kilroy,  Sunny  Australia.  McKay,  1941 

Henry,  Marguerite,  New  Zealand.  Whitman,  1946 

Henry,  Marguerite,  Australia.  Whitman,  1946 

Hill,  Mrs.  Ernestine,  Australian  Frontier.  Doubleday,  1942 

Hogarth,  Grace,  Australia.  Houghton,  1943 

Holland,  Wm.  Lancelot,  Meet  the  Anzacs.  American  Council  Institute  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, 1942 

Johnston,  George  Henry,  Pacific  Partner.  World  Book,  1944 
Macpherson,  M.  L.,  Australia  Calling.  Dodd,  1946 
Taylor,  Thomas  Griffith,  Australia.  Dutton,  1943 

Watson,  Dudley  Crafts,  Hawaii  in  the  Air  Age.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1947 
W'ood,  Gordon  Leslie,  Australia:  Its  Resources  and  Development.  Macmillan,  1947 
This  list  is  suggested  for  investigation.  To  what  extent  are  you  finding  one  or  more 
items  functional  in  geography  education? 

FICTION 

Auslander,  Joseph,  and  Windemann,  Audrey,  My  Uncle  Jan.  Longmans,  1948 
Baker,  Nina  B.,  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Vanguard,  1946 

Bell,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Watch  for  a Tall  White  Sail.  Morrow,  1948 
Bonnamy,  Francis,  Dead  Reckoning.  Duell,  Sloan,  Pierce,  Inc.,  1943 
Buck,  Pearl,  East  Wind:  West  Wind.  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1935 

Buck,  Pearl,  The  Good  Earth.  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  1938 
Buck,  Pearl,  The  Big  Wave.  Day,  1947 

Burnam,  Ben  Lucien,  Rooster  Crows  for  a Day.  Dutton,  1945 

Campbell,  Grace  McLennan,  Thorn-Apple  Tree.  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pierce,  Inc.,  1943 

Carroll,  Gladys,  As  the  Earth  Turns.  Macmillan,  1935 

Corey,  Paul,  Corn  Gold  Earm.  Morrow,  1948 

Cormack,  Maribelle,  and  Bytovetzski,  Paul  L.,  The  Swamp  Boy.  McKay,  1948 
Costain,  Thomas  Bertram,  The  Black  Rose.  Sun  Dial,  1945 

Davies,  William  E.,  Caves  of  West  Virginia.  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  Morgan- 
town, Virginia 

Davis,  Robert,  Gid  Granger.  Holiday  House,  1945 
Davis,  Mrs.  Lavinia,  A Sea  Between.  Doubleday,  1945 
Davis,  Robert,  That  Girl  of  Pierre’s.  Holiday,  1948  (France) 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo,  Master  of  Jalna.  Macmillan,  1937 
Emery,  Anne,  Mountain  Laurel.  Putnam,  1948  (Tennessee) 

Fenton,  Edward,  Aleko’s  Island.  Doubleday,  1948  (Greece) 

Eon  Eisen,  Anthony,  Storm  Dog  of  Newfoundland.  Scribner,  1948  (Labrador) 

Fulton,  Reed,  Stevedore,  A Story  of  the  Water  Eront.  Doubleday,  1949.  (Seattle, 
Wash.) 

Grew,  David,  Whitepaw  Goes  North,  An  Arctic  Adventure.  McKay,  1948  (Fiction— 
Canada— Arctic  Region) 

Haig-Brown,  R.  L.  H.,  Saltwater  Summer.  Morrow,  1948  (British  Columbia) 

Hall,  James  Morman,  Lost  Island.  Little,  1944  (Pacific) 

Hudson,  Wm.  Henry,  Green  Mansions.  Random  House,  1945  (Venezuela) 

Hudson,  Wm.  Henry,  Tates  of  the  Gauchos.  Knopf,  1946  (South  America) 

Huggins,  Alice  Margaret,  Red  Chair  Waits.  4Vestminster  Press,  1948  (China) 
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Janvier,  Thomas  Allibone,  The  Aztec:  Treasure  House.  Harper,  1946  (Mexico) 

Kuo,  Helena,  Giants  of  China.  Dutton,  1944 

Knight,  Clayton,  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Candor.  Knopf,  1946  (South  America) 
Law,  Elizabeth,  High  Harvest.  Harcourt,  1948  (Vermont) 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  F.,  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze.  Winston,  1932 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Ho-Ming,  Girl  of  New  China.  Winston,  1934 

Miam,  Mary,  My  Country -in-Law.  Houghton,  1946 

McCracken,  Harold,  Toughy,  Bulldog  in  the  Arctic.  Lippincott,  1948 

Nehru,  Kreshna,  With  No  Regrets.  Day,  1945 

Posten,  Martha,  The  Girl  Without  a Country.  Nelson,  1944 

Rankin,  Louise  S.,  Daughter  of  the  Mountains.  Viking,  1948  (India  and  Tibet) 

Rush,  Wm.  Marshall,  Gold  Prospector.  Longmans,  1948  (Montana) 

Seredy,  Kate,  Chestry  Oak.  Viking,  1948  (Hungary) 

Singmaster,  Elsie,  I Heard  a River.  Winston,  1948  (Germans  in  Pennsylvania) 
Singmaster,  Elsie,  Isle  of  Que.  Longmans,  1948 
Steinbeck,  John,  The  Pearl.  Viking,  1947 

Ullman,  James  Ramsey,  The  White  Tower.  Lippincott,  1945  (Switzerland) 

Wernher,  Hilda,  My  Indian  Family.  Day,  1945  (India) 

Lin  Yutang,  Moment  in  Peking.  Sun  Dial,  1942  (Garden  City) 

For  other  books  on  fiction  consult: 

A Basic  Book  Collection  for  High  School,  American  Library  Association,  Fifth 
Edition,  1950 

Standard  Catalogue  for  High  School  Libraries,  Supplement.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1949 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  following  newspapers  will  be  useful  in  teaching  current  problems  and 
securing  items  on  current  affairs  or  events  in  various  regions  throughout  the 
world : 

Senior  High  School 

American  Observer,  Civic  Education  Service,  Inc.,  1733  K Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

Current  Events,  American  Education  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Home  Town  Papers 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

New  York  Times 

Our  Times,  American  Education  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Senior  Scholastic,  7 East  12th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York 

Weekly  News  Review,  Civic  Education  Service,  Inc.,  1733  K Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
World  Week,  7 East  12th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York 

Junior  High  School 

Current  Science  and  Aviation,  American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  400  South  Front  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Junior  Review,  Civic  Education  Service,  32  East  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  New  York 
Junior  Scholastic,  Civic  Education  Service,  32  East  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  New  York 
Model  Airplane  News,  Air  Age,  Inc.,  Mt.  Morris,  Illinois 
Young  America,  32  East  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  New  York 
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ATLASES 

Advanced  Atlases  of  Modern  Geography,  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Comparative  World  Atlas,  C.  G.  Hammond  and  Company,  305  East  63rd  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 

Denoyer  School  Atlas,  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  111. 
Goode’s  School  Atlas,  Rand  McNally  Company,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  111. 

Raiz,  Edwin,  Atlas  of  Global  Geography,  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  and  Marketing  Guide,  1950,  81st  Edition,  536  South 
Clark  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 

Weltatlas  (World  Atlas),  Prepared  by  Karl  Wenschaw,  G.M.B.H.,  Munich  (for  use  in 
U.  S.  Zone  of  Germany)  , U.  S.  Agent,  C.  S.  Hammond  & Co.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

YEARBOOKS,  ALMANACS,  AND  HANDBOOKS 

The  sources  listed  below  contain  statistical  data  valuable  for  senior  high  school 
geography  classes: 

Yearbooks 

Aircraft  Year  Book,  Lanciar  Publishers,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y. 

American  Yearbook,  1948,  Editor,  Wm.  M.  Schuyler,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Son 
Agricultural  Year  Book,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canada  Yearbook,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  Canada 

Commercial  Yearbook,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Commodity  Yearbook,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Demographic  Yearbook,  Annuaire  Demographique,  United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y., 
1944 

Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook,  U.  S.  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Indian  Year  Book,  1943-1944,  Salisbury  Square  House,  Fleet  St.,  E.  C.,  London,  England 
Japan  Year  Book,  1946-48,  Asiatic  Pub.  Inc.,  8 West  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  19 
Minerals  Yearbook,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Official  Year  Book,  (Com.  of  Australia)  Australian  National  Publicity  Assn.,  Railway 
Buildings,  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne,  Australia 
Pan  American  Yearbook,  Pan  American  Associates,  1150  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Statesman’s  Yearbook,  1949,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Current  edition 

Almanacs 

Alaskan  Almanac,  Tewkesburg  Publishing  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canadian  Almanac  and  Directory,  1948,  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
World  Almanac,  New  York  World  Telegram,  125  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Whitaker’s  Almanac,  1950,  Britain,  13  Bedford  Square,  London,  England 

Handbooks 

Australian  Official  Handbook,  Australian  National  Publicity  Association,  Railway  Build- 
ings, Flinders  St„  Melbourne,  Australia 

Canada  1949,  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs,  Information  Division,  Ottawa, 
Canada 

South  American  Handbook,  1949,  Jules  S.  Sottnek  Co.,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  PERIODICALS 
Americas~Van  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers^  Department  of  Geography,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  47  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Economic  Geographer,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Geographical  Journal,  The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  50  Albemarle  St.,  London, 
England 

Geographical  Review,  Broadway  at  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geography  School  Bulletin,  16th  & M Sts.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  Geography,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  111. 

Keystones  in  Geography , Pennsylvania  Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  E.  Hauson, 
Editor,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  16th  & M Sts.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Cumulative  Index.  1899-1946  and  1947-1949,  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rrofessional  Geographer,  Department  of  Geography,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

Soil  Co7iservation,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Some  General  Periodicals  with  Considerable  Material  of  Geographic  Value 
Holiday,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

News  Week,  Weekly  Publication,  Inc.,  350  Dennison  Ave.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 
U . S.  News  and  World  Report,  437  Parker  Ave..  Dayton  1,  Ohio 

WORLD  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  PAMPHLETS 

Hamilton,  Thomas,  and  Dean,  Vera  M.,  “Report  on  the  UN,”  Headline  Pamphlet 
Series.  New  York,  Eoreign  Policy,  1949 

Higinbotham,  William,  and  Lindley,  Ernest,  “Atomic  Challenge,”  Headline  Pamphlet 
Series.  New  York,  Foreign  Policy,  1947 

Slosson,  Preston,  and  Kirk,  Grayson,  “Swords  of  Peace,”  Headline  Pamphlet  Series. 

New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1947 
Stewart,  Maxwell  S.,  “What  Foreign  Trade  Means  to  You.”  New  York  Public  Affairs, 
1945.  Pamphlet 

“The  United  Nations.”  New  York,  Merrill,  1949  edition.  Pamphlet.  Useful  charts 
U.  S.  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  “Our  American  Neighbors.”  Washington,  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1945 

SOURCES  OF  PICTURES 

Pictures 

Pictures  from  the  following  sources  may  be  mounted,  classified,  and  filed  in  library 
or  classroom  file.  Flat  pictures  can  be  purchased  from: 

Abrams  Aerial  Survey  Corp.,  606  E.  Shiawasee  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Co.,  1000  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ideal  School  Supply  Co.,  1812  Birkhoff  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Informative  Classroom  Pictures,  48  N.  Division  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and  M Streets,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A.  J.  Xystrom  & Co.,  3341  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Railroad  Pictures  of  General  Interest,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Public  Re- 
lations Department,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

Swedish  State  Railways  Travel,  Information  Bureau,  551  Fifth  venue.  New  York, 
New  York. 

Yosemite  Park  and  Curry  Co.,  Yosemite  National  Park,  California. 

Other  Sources— Magazines,  N'ewspapers,  Picture  Supplements,  .Advertising  Pamphlets. 

MAP  PUBLISHERS 

American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Geographical  Press,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

The  George  F.  Cram  Company,  Incorporated,  730  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235  Ravenswood  .Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

C.  S.  Hammond  and  Company,  305  East  63rd  Street,  New  A'ork  21,  New  York. 
McKinley  Publishing  Company,*  809  North  19th  Street,  Philadelphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 
McKnight  and  McKnight,*  109  AV'est  Market  Street,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

National  Geographical  Society,  16th  and  M Streets,  N\V',  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Rand  McNally  Publishing  Company,  111  Eighth  .Ave.,  New  York,  New  A’ork. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company,  3333  Elston  .Avenue,  Chicago  18,  Illinois. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,*  5750  Ellis  .Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

AV’eber  Costello  Company,  12th  and  McKinley  Streets,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 

FREE  MATERIALS  FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES 

Students  and  teachers  will  find  the  tourist  and  information  services  of  the  various 
countries,  listed  below,  valuable  in  developing  units  of  work.  New  sources  are  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time. 

American  Swedish  News  Exchange,  630  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  A'ork  20,  New  A’ork. 
.Associated  British  and  Irish  Railway,  Inc.,  9 Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  A’ork  20,  New 
York. 

.Austrian  Information,  509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  A'ork  17,  New  A'ork. 

Belgian  Information  Center,  630  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  A'ork. 

British  Information  Service,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  A’ork. 

British  Travel  and  Holiday  .Association,  6 .Arlington  Street,  London,  S.  W. 

British  Travel  Association,  336  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  A’ork. 

Canadian  Information  Service,  Department  of  External  .Affairs,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Council  on  African  .Affairs,  Inc.,  23  AV'est  26th  Street,  New  A'ork  10,  New  A'ork. 
Czechoslovakian  Consulate  General,  6 East  67th  Street,  New  York  21,  New  A’ork. 

Danish  Information  Service,  588  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  A'ork  19,  New  York. 

Embassy  of  India,  2107  Massachusetts  .Avenue,  NAV,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet,  Socialist  Republic,  1122  Sixteenth  Street  NW,  AN’ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

French  Embassy  Information  Division,  610  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  A'ork  2,  New  York. 
Greek  Government  Office  of  Information,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  A'ork  20  New 
York. 

India  League  of  .America,  40  East  49th  Street,  New  A'ork  17,  New  York.  (Egypt  News) 

These  companies  publish  primarily  outline  wall  and  desk  maps.  Such  outline  maps  are  available 
also  from  Denoyer-Geppert,  and  Nystrom. 
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Legation  of  the  Republic  of  Hungary,  2118  Leroy  Place  NW,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 
Luxenburg  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Netherlands  Embassy,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Netherlands  National  Tourist  Office,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  1009,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Norwegian  American  Line  Agency,  Inc.,  Passenger  Department,  24  State  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Official  Belgium,  Tourist  Bureau,  422  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Polish  Research  and  Information  Service,  1250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  New 
York. 

Royal  Embassy  of  Sweden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Royal  Egyptian  Embassy,  2310  Decatur  Place,  NW,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

Royal  Norwegian  Information  Service,  3515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Washington 
7,  D.  C. 

Spanish  Tourist  Office,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Swiss  National  Tourist  Office,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Turkish  Information  Office,  444  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Venezuela  Information  Service,  2437  California  Street  NW,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 
Yugoslav  Embassy,  1520  Sixteenth  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOURCES  OF  FREE  CHARTS,  POSTERS,  PAMPHLETS,  BOOKLETS, 

MAPS,  AND  EXHIBITS 

Charts  and  Posters 

America’s  National  Parks,  Greyhound  Information  Center,  Department  N.  P.,  Box 
815,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 

Assorted  Color  Prints  Suitable  for  Framing,  United  Air  Lines— School  and  College 
Service,,  5959  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago  38,  Illinois. 

Chart  Showing  Some  of  the  200,000  Products  of  Coal,  Bituminous  Coal  Institute, 
Educational  Department,  320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coal,  Oil,  and  Natural  Gas,  Reserve  and  Production,  Bituminous  Coal  Institute, 
Educational  Department,  320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Contour  Farming  Pays  in  Three  Ways,  J.  I.  Case  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Cotton  Products  Chart,  The  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.  O.  Box  76, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Dramatic  Story  of  Steel  Told  by  Murals,  Inland  Steel  Company,  38  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

Educational  Poster,  Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 

Kodachrome  Wall  Pictures  for  Framing,  Trans  World  Airline,  Air  World  Education, 
Kansas  City  6,  Missouri. 

Outline  Story  of  Honey  Production,  G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

Photo  Memo  No.  6,  Standard  Oil  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New 
York. 

Products  of  American  Forests,  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  1319  Eighteenth 
Street,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Relation  of  Coal  Carbonization  to  Industry,  Koppers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A Story  of  Sugar,  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Suggestions  for  Integrating  Forestry,  in  the  Modern  Curriculum— 0-32,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Sulphur  Mining  at  New  Gulf,  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  1002  Second  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston  2,  Texas. 

Sulphur  Charts,  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  1002  Second  National  Bank  Building, 
Houston  2, i Texas. 

U.  S.  Supply  and  U.  S.  Consumption  of  Liquid  Petroleum  Products,  .\merican  Petro- 
leum Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

Additional  sources  are  announced  from  time  to  time. 

Pamphlets 

Pamphlet  Material  secured  from  the  organizations  listed  below  would  be  very  helpful 

to  the  teacher. 

American  Association  for  the  UN,  45  East  65th  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1 East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

Committee  on  International  Relations,  National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Committee  on  International  Economic  Policy,  405  IVest  117th  Street,  New  York  27, 
New  York. 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Useful  government  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  sources; 

Bulletins 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education,  IVashington,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Government  Agencies,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Write  to  various  Departments  for  lists  of  publications: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Department  of  Highways 
Department  of  Internal  .\ffairs 
Planning  Commission 

Booklets 

Air  Transportation— Some  Interesting  Phases,  United  ,Air  Lines,  School  and  College 
Service,  5959  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois. 

Better  Tires  from  Man-Made  Rubber,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pennsylvania. 

Conservation— Making  the  Most  of  Our  Oil,  Standard  Oil  Company,  New  Jersey. 

How  to  Make  the  Most  Money  from  Your  Trees,  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation 
Association,  1506  First  National  Bank  Building,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

How  Steel  is  Made,  Inland  Steel  Company,  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  3, 
Illinois. 

How  Pennsylvania  Motor  Oils  Are  Made,  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association, 
Information  Department,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

“Let’s  Fly  to  Latin  .America,”  Pan  .American  World  .Airways,  28-19  Bridge  Plaza  .N., 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  A’ork 

Petroleum  in  the  World,  Standard  Oil  Companv  (N.  I.)  , 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 

Plastics-The  Story  of  an  Industry,  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industrv,  Inc.,  295  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  A’ork. 
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Producing  Sugar  Cane,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Pulpwood— Key  to  Sustained  Forest  Income,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation, 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

School  Bibliography  on  Forests,  American  Forest  Products  Industries,  1319  Eighteenth 
Street  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Stainless  Steel,  Allegheny  Ludlnm  Steel  Corporation,  Public  Relations  Department, 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania. 

Story  of  Asbestos,  Johns  Manville,  22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Story  of  Leather,  Ohio  Leather  Company,  Girard,  Ohio. 

Maps 

Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau.  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New, York  20,  New  York. 

Association  of  American  Railroads.  Public  Relations  Department,  Transportation 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Esso  Touring  Service,  15  West  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Canadian  Embassy,  1746  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

French  Embassy,  Information  Division,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

Government  of  India,  Information  Service,  2107  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Wash- 
ington 8,  D.  C. 

New  Zealand  Embassy,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  28-19  Bridge  Plaza  N.,  Long  Island  City  1,  New  York. 

Pemex  Travel  Club,  Avenida  Juarez,  89,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Polish  Research  and  Information  (Service,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  j 
York.  I 

Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

Trans  World  Airline,  Air  World  Education,  Kansas  City  6,  Missouri.  j 

Turkish  Information  Office,  444  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York.  ! 

United  Airlines,  School  and  College  Service,  5959  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago  38,  j 
Illinois.  I 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Exhibits 

Central  Valley  Cornucopia  of  California,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Cocoa  Exhibit  Box,  Nestles  Chocolate  Test  Kitchen,  60  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13, 
New  York.  I I 

Commercial  Museum,’^  34th  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia  4,  Pennsylvania.  I 

Conquest  of  the  Colorado,  LI.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Washington 
5,  D.  C. 

Creating  an  Empire,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Washington  5,  | 

D.  C. 

Evolution  of  an  Aluminum  Clothes  Sprinkler,  .Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Exhibits  of  Cotton  Boll,  Rice,  and  Sugar  Cane,  Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration,  541  Saint  Ann  Street,  New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana.  i 


r Cabinet  containing  specimens  and  mounted  pictures  can  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  Charles 
R.  Toothaker,  Curator.  Request  must  come  from  school  administrator. 
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SOURCES  OF  FILMS 

Films  relating  to  geographic  topics  or  countries  may  be  found  in  the  following 
sources: 

Academy  Films,  P.  O.  Box  3088,  Hollywood,  California 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Information  Department,  Film  and 
Display  Division,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York 
Association  Films,  Inc..  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  New  York 
Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  New  York 
The  ^Blue  Book  of  16  mm  Films,  The  Educational  Screen,  Inc.,  64  East  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 

Columbia  University  Press,  Communication  Materials  Center,  New  York  27,  New  York 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  207  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  16,  New  York 

Danish  Information  Office,  15  Moore  St.,  New  York  4,  New 'York 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette /Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois 

Educational  Film  Service,  180  N.  Union  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Films,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  New  York 

Film  Highlights,  Inc.,  1697  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.,/55  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Hawaiian  Press  Bureau,  1040  National  Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Hollywood  Film  Enterprises,  Inc.,  6040  Sunset  Blvd.,  Flollywood  28,  California 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.,  26  East  8th  St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Information  Division  of  the  French  Embassy,  Film  Section,  Rooms  1001-1600,  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  New  York 

International  Geographic  Pictures,  1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 
International  16  mm  Corporation,  165  West  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  New  York 
Modern  Film  Corporation,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  New  York 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  28  West  44th  St.,  New  York  18,  New  York 
National  Education  Films,  Inc.,  2089  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  New 
York 

National  Film  Society  of  Canada,  172  Wellington  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
New  York  University  Film  Library,  26  Washington  Place,  New  York  3,  New  York 
Office  of  Puerto  Rico,  1026  17th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6.  D.  C.,  or  Room  2003,  2 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 
Pan  American  Union,  Motion  Picture  Service,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Pan  .American  World  Airways.  28-19  British  Plaza  N.,  Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
P.C.W.  Film  Service,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Library,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  34th  and  Spruce  Sts.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pennsylvania. 
Post  Pictures  Corporation,  115  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York 
R.  K.  O.  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York 

United  Air  Lines,  School  & College  Service,  8080  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New 
York 

LIN  Films  and  Visual  Information  Division,  Department  of  Pul)lic  Information,  Lake 
Success,  New  A'ork 

United  Service  to  China,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  A'ork 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Motion  Picture  Service,  Office  of  Information, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Directory  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Films,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Forestry-  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29,  New  York 
Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 

FREE  MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS 

Free  motion  picture  films,  useful  in  high  school  geography  classes,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  following  sources: 

Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  935  Hiawatha  Boulevard,  Syracuse  1,  New 
York 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
American  Press  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  1319— 18th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Association  Films,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Atchinson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  80  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Memes  Bag  Company,  51 12( Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  516  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  LaSalle  Street  Station,  Chicago,-,  Illinois 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association,  i205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
Emj^ire  State  Observatories,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  New  York 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
General  Electric  Company,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
General  Motors  Corporation,  1775  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

Goodyear  Tire'&  Rubber  Company,  Akron  16,  Ohio 
Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  A.  W.  Eckstein,  Adv.  Agent,  135  East  Eleventh  Place, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Institute  of  Visual  Training,  40  E.  49th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 

International  Harvester  Company,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

R.  H.  Macy’s,  Inc.,  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Meyerheuser  Soles  Company,  P.  O.  Box  629,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  9 Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 

Moore  MacCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  5 Broadway,  New  York  4,  New  \orK 

National  Federation  of  American  Shipping,  1809  South  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

New  York,  State  Department  of  Commerce,  40  Howard  Street,  Albany,  New  York 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  New  York 

Port  of  New  York  Authority,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

Princeton  Film  Center,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Shell  Oil  Company,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York 
Swift  and  Company,  Union  Stockyard,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Norris,  Tennessee 
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Transcontinental  and  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Frank  Hargrove,  Motion  Pictures, 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  Interior,  3800  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  426  Seventh  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 
Westinghouse  Vocational  High  School,  Board  of  Education  Film  Center,  Flatbush 
Ave.,  Extension  and  Concord  Sts.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
(All  motion  pictures  are  free  but  the  school  usually  has  to  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways. 

SOURCES  OF  SLIDES  AND  FILMSTRIPS 

Slides  and  filmstrips  lend  to  more  intensive  analysis  and  interpretation  than  is 
possible  with  the  motion  picture.  Write  to  the  following  sources  for  pictures  of  all 
countries: 

Slides 

American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Castle  Films,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 
Coast  Visual  Education  Co.,  143  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  State  Library,  Lantern  Slide  Section,  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  (3i/^"  x 4"  slides— no  rental  charge) 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slidefilms,  Mary  Foley  Horkheimer,  and  John  W.  Ditter, 
Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 
Geographical  Slide  Service,  E.  Willard  Miller,  200  East  Irwin  Ave.,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania 

Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 

Munday  and  Collins,  814  W.  Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Company,  Audio-Visual  Division,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Washington  Kodachrome  Slides,  Exchange— University  of  Washington,  (Scenes  of  10 
countries  outside  the  U.  S.)  Graham  H.  Lawton,  Department  of  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington 

Filmstrips 

American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Castle  Films,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York  (U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  materials) 

Filmstrip  Guide,  The  FI.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950-972  University  Avenue,  New  York  5^ 
N.  Y. 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  (Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Company,  Audio-Visual  Division,  353  Fourth  Avenue  New 
York  10,  New  York 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Some  can  be -rented,  others  must  be  purchased. 

FREE  PUBLICATIONS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  GEOGRAPHY 

Each  geography  teacher  should  have  and  use  a copy  of  Pamphlet  Number  6,  “List 
of  State  Publications,”  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  by  Alice  Allen 
Editor,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Harrisburg.  A copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Publications. 
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APPENDIX 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

For  participation  in  the  preparation  of  this  progress  report,  representatives  from  the 
field  of  geography  education  have  been  selected  by  every  county  and  district  super- 
intendent in  the  Commonwealth.  These  participants  have  received  a letter  of 
appointment  from  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  naming 
them  as  members  of  district  geography  curriculum  committees.  Nine  district  com- 
mittees of  this  type  have  been  organized.  The  cooperation  of  the  superintendents 
has  made  this  wide  participation  possible. 

The  chairmen  of  the  nine  district  committees  and  elected  officers  of  the  Geography 
Round  Table  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association  have  made  up  the 
State  committee.  The  names  of  these  persons  are  listed  on  page  vi. 

State  committee  members  have  assembled  their  district  committee  members  frequently 
for  recommendations  and  reports.  Out  of  these  conferences  and  work  by  teachers  in 
action,  the  material  for  this  progress  report  has  been  developed. 

'Fhe  cooperation  and  hospitality  of  the  following  sponsoring  institutions  have  made 
the  semiannual  area  curriculum  conferences  possible: 

Edinboro  State  Teachers  College 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Lehigh  University 
Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Wilkes  College 

This  pattern  of  local  and  State  activity  will  be  continued  while  this  progress  report 
is  tried  out  and  evaluated  and  further  contributions  are  made  for  its  revision. 

W.  E.  Strawinski,  editorial  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
done  careful  work  in  editing  the  manuscript. 

The  wholehearted  and  sincere  cooperation  of  the  following  district  geography  cur- 
riculum committee  members  is  creating  new  horizons  of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

DISTRICT  COMMITTEES 

Western  District 
Chairman 

Virginia  P.  Schauer,  North  Hills  Joint  Schools,  Pittsburgh  29 

Committee 

Aaron,  Helen,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  McKees  Rocks 

Angelucci,  Nick  G.,  Sharpsburg  High  School,  Sharpsburg 

Austen,  Jane,  305  Center  Avenue,  Aspinwall 

Barrick,  S.  S.,  29  Nutt  Avenue,  Uniontown 

Baumgardner,  Harry  O.,  21  Fourth  Avenue,  Latrobe 

Beadling,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  130  N.  Linden  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8 

Boag,  Edna,  Monessen  High  School,  Mon^ssen 

Brosky,  Bertha,  1208  Hipe  Hollow  Road,  Carnegie 

Blitz,  Sara,  1411  Summit  Street,  McKeesport 

Calhoun,  Margaret,  Rankin  Borough  High  School,  Rankin 
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Carter,  L.  A.,  Rostraver  Township  High  School,  Belle  Vernon 

Cooper,  Nan  R„  500  Main  Street,  Monongahela 

Cornell,  Mary  Jane,  665  Addison  Street,  AVashington 

DePriest,  Pearl,  Scottdale  High  School,  Scottdale 

Dull,  Adaline,  1020  State  Avenue,  Coraopolis 

Friederichs,  Eugene  F.,  1400  Troy  Hill  Road,  Pittsburgh  12 

Griffith,  Mary,  Canonsburg  High  School,  Canonsburg 

Hanson,  Francis,  325  E.  Evaline  Street,  Pittsburgh  24 

Hodil,  Myrtle,  Etna  Borough  High  School,  Millvale 

Holman,  Wallace  N.,  5516  Wilkins  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  17 

Hrinda,  Eva,  West  Deer  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  1,  Cheswick 

James,  Linnie  B.,  (Mrs.) , Forest  Hills  Junior  High  School,  Pittsburgh 

Jeffries,  Betty  (Mrs),  Charleroi  Junior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Lietman,  Elizabeth,  Junior  High  School,  820  North  Avenue,  AVilkinsburg,  Pittsburgh  21 
Love,  Mazie  V.,  14  Bradford  Avenue,  Crafton 
Loya,  Julia,  916  Bellevue  Avenue,  McKeesport 

McFeaters,  Margaret  (Mrs.) , Penn  Township  High  School,  A'erona,  R.  D.  1 

Montgomery,  Katherine,  Parker  Apts.,  Scottdale 

Myers,  Helen  K.,  (Mrs.)  , Senior  High  School,  Donora 

Newman,  Carl  A.,  Oakmont  High  School,  Oakmont 

Nuss,  Irene,  Monongahela  High  School,  Monongahela 

Patterson,  Aldine,  R.  D.  5,  AVaynesburg 

Phillips,  Mary  Viola,  661  Catalpa  Street,  New  Kensington 

Roe,  Salome  W.  (Mrs.)  , 199  Grant  .Avenue,  Bellevue,  Pittsburgh  2 

Sariscak,  Joseph,  Junior  High  School  Building,  Homestead 

Schach,  Glenn,  Charleroi  Senior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Shields,  Matthew,  New  Stanton  Junior  High  School,  R.  D.  4,  Greensburg 

Snoke,  Hubert,  Windber  High  School,  AV'indber 

Springer,  Clara  B.,  (Mrs.)  , 273  AAhnebiddle  Street,  Pittsburgh 

Stump,  Lucille,  Jeannette  High  School,  Jeannette 

Terlinski,  Robert,  Arnold  High  School,  .Arnold 

Tippery,  Roy,  Tarentum  High  School,  Tarentum 

Toth,  Kolman,  7228  Schoyer  Avenue,  Swissvale 

Triplett,  Eva,  Hartman  Junior  High  School,  North  Braddock 

AV'alker,  Allene,  Chartiers  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  1,  Washington 

AVills,  Dorothy  E.,  (Mrs.),  210  AV.  Green  Street,  Connellsville 

Northwestern  District 
Chairman 

Gomar  R.  Edwards,  South  Side  Junior  High  School,  Oil  City 

Committee 

.Allen,  Robert  C.,  Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  Oil  City 

Bauschard,  Hermine  K.,  Academy  High  School,  Erie 

Burns,  .Asenath  (Mrs.)  , Sugarcreek  Township  High  School,  Franklin 

Cable,  James,  Youngsville  High  School,  Youngsville 

Chamberlain,  AVayne,  Sheffield  High  School,  Sheffield 

Conklin,  Mary  Alice,  Tidioute  High  School,  Tidioute 

Crissman,  AVilliam,  Emlenton  High  School,  Emlenton 
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Fordyce,  Helen,  East  End  School,  Meadville 

Foye,  Esabel,  North  East  High  School,  North  East 

Hillkirk,  John,  Cochranton  High  School,  Cochranton 

Howard,  Blanche,  Edinboro  High  School,  Edinboro 

Johnson,  Doris,  Wesleyville  High  School,  Wesleyville 

Linborg,  Carl  E.,  Corry  Junior  High  School,  Corry 

Mischler,  H.  H.,  Erie  High  School,  Erie 

Morris,  Lucy,  Spartansburg  High  School,  Spartansburg 

Orr,  Morrison,  Cambridge  Springs  High  School,  Cambridge  Springs 

Runninger,  Marjorie,  Franklin  High  School,  Franklin 

Salchak,  Samuel,  Conneautville  High  School,  Conneautville 

Solinger,  Ruth  (Mrs.) , Pine  Grove  Township  High  School,  Russell 

Wick,  James  L.,  Tionesta  High  School,  Tionesta 

Midwestern  District 
Chairman 

Margaret  C.  Puff,  Senior  High  School,  Butler 
Committee 

Bodkin,  James  A.,  Unionville  Road,  R.  D.  1,  Rochester 

Davis,  Loretta  (Mrs.)  , Butler  Junior  High  School,  Butler 

Elder,  Margaret,  422  Beatty  Street,  Ellwood  City 

Ewing,  Ruth,  Midland  High  School,  Midland 

Gallo,  Gharles  A.,  Willow  Grove  High  School,  Willow  Grove 

Grimshaw,  Mary,  New  Brighton  High  School,  New  Brighton 

Gruver,  Margaret,  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 

Headland,  Ronald,  Sharpsville  High  School,  Sharpsville 

Heterick,  George,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 

Hetra,  John,  Sharon  Junior  High  School,  Sharon 

Holliday,  Hazel  (Mrs.) , Rd  D.  2,  Beaver  Ealls 

Hugus,  Oscar,  Knox  Beaver  High  School,  Clarion 

Kassel,  James,  Clarion  High  School,  Clarion 

Kuhner,  G.  A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Kuvinka,  George  R.,  Aliquippa  High  School,  Aliquippa 

McKenzie,  J.  H.  E.,  New  Castle  High  School,  New  Castle 

Montini,  John  W.,  715— 15th  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls 

Russell,  Hazel,  Ambridge  Senior  High  School,  Ambridge 

Schaffer,  Edward,  Beaver  Junior  High  School,  Beaver 

Spencer,  Evelyn,  George  Washington  Junior  High  School,  New  Castle 

Webster,  Robert,  Hickory  Township  School,  R.  D.  2,  Sharon 

Wiant,  Margaret  J.,  East  Brady  Junior  High  School,  East  Brady 

Centralwestern  District 
Chairman 

Alvin  Buck,  Assistant  County  Superintendent,  Cambria  County,  Ebensburg 

Committee 

Basil,  Erank  J.,  Punxsutawney 
Bennett,  James  R.,  378  S.  Main  St.,  Homer  City 
Bernabei,  Raymond,  Clymer  Boro  H.  S.,  Clymer 
Bird,  Margaret  Isabella,  421 1/2  Franklin  St.,  Johnstown 
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Dunsmore,  Mrs.  Kathryn,  Barnesboro  Jr.  H.  S.,  Barnesboro 
Fitzgerald,  John  W.,  R.  D.  4,  Kittanning 
Harwich,  Max  C.,  Asst.  Co.  Supt.,  Indiana 
Hoenstine,  Earl  S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Jamison,  Clair,  Homer  City  H.  S.,  Homer  City 
MacMillen,  Alice,  Blairsville  Jr.  H.  S.,  Blairsville 
Mahan,  Webster,  Blacklick  Twp.,  Twin  Rocks 
McGaughey,  Gladys,  1425  W.  Phila.  St.,  Indiana 
McTigue,  Mrs.  Frances,  Salisbnry-Elk  Lick  Jt.,  Salisbury 
Meyers,  Bernice,  Somerset  H.  S.,  Somerset 
Nichols,  Beatrice,  W.  Church  St.,  Indiana 
Rhines,  Jessie,  Ford  City  H.  S.,  Ford  City 
Stewart,  Sara,  Apollo  H.  S.,  Apollo 
Vujcich,  Anna,  78  Cooper  St.,  Johnstown 
Weyant,  W.  Clarence,  Ebensburg  H.  S.,  Ebensburg 
Tingling,  Mrs.  Mildred,  Nanty  Glo  H.  S.,  Nanty  Glo 
Zink,  Norah,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 

Central  District 
Chairman 

E.  Willard  Miller,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

Committee 

Alger,  Frank  (Mrs.) , Ridgway  Junior  High  School,  Ridgway 
Bergman,  Lawrence,  Lewistown  High  School,  Lewistown 
Bitner,  William,  Emporium  High  School,  Emporium 
Bloom,  Kenneth,  Clearfield  Junior  High  School,  Clearfield 
Buchanan,  Geraldine,  DuBois  High  School,  DuBois 

Castafero,  Ralph  F.,  High  School  Principal,  Brockway  High  School,  Brockway 

Domb,  William  E.,  Brady  Township  High  School,  Falls  Creek 

Gill,  Earl  A.,  Lewisburg  High  School,  Lewisburg 

Green,  Rae  I.,  Junior  High  School,  St.  Marys 

Johnson,  Edna  E.,  Junior  High  School,  Dagus  Mines 

McCoy,  Grace  B.,  Lewistown  High  School,  Lewistown 

Ohl,  Richard,  Lock  Haven  High  School,  Lock  Haven 

Olmsted,  Nina  L.,  Coudersport  High  School,  Coiidersport 

Pipher,  Gladys  H.,  Towanda  Borough  High  School,  Towanda 

Plankenhorn,  William  F.,  Curtin  Junior  High  School,  Williamsport 

Rommelt,  Raymond  R.,  South  Williamsport 

Schindler,  John  (Mrs.) , Middleburg  High  School,  Middleburg 

Seele,  George  J.,  (Mrs.)  , Junior  High  School,  St.  Marys 

Shelgren,  Virginia,  Bradford  High  School,  Bradford 

Shindler,  Sara,  Shamokin  Dam 

Snyder,  Elizabeth  E.,  Wellsboro-Charleston  Joint,  Wellsboro 
Stewart,  James  G.,  Huntingdon  High  School,  Huntingdon 
Tomb,  Alice,  (Mrs) , 216  Wilson  Avenue,  DuBois 
Treese,  Alverda,  Hollidaysburg  High  School,  Hollidaysburg 
Vogelsang,  Charles,  DuBois  Senior  High  School,  DuBois 
Yoder,  Jonas  J.,  Jr.,  Belleville 
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Southern  District 
Chairman 

Mrs.  Mae  G.  Brenneman,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
(James  H.  Adams,  Red  Lion  Jr.  High  School,  Red  Lion,  on  military  leavg) 

Committee 

Adams,  James  H.,  Red  Lion  High  School,  Red  Lion 
Agle,  Ernest,  Shippensburg  High  School,  Shippensburg 
Allen,  Keith  B.,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 
Biemesderfer,  Roltert,  R.  D.,  Millersville 

Brenetnan,  Mrs.  G.  Roy,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 

Cartwright,  John  S.,  Carlisle  Public  Schools,  Carlisle 

DeLaplane,  Helen  V.,  1011  Princess  Street,  York 

Habbarde,  Jacqueline,  Boiling  Springs  High  School,  Boiling  Springs 

McClintock,  J.  T.,  1839  Mulberry  Street,  Harrisburg 

McDowell,  Mary  C.,  Mercersbtirg  High  School,  Mercersburg 

Mellott,  Claude,  McConnellsburg 

Metzler,  Robert  S.,  13  N.  State  Street,  Ephrata 

Miller,  Myron,  Derry  Twp.  High  School,  Hershey 

Morrow,  Mrs.  Virginia,  141  Spring  Street,  Middletown 

Mower,  Catherine  D.,  900  E.  King  Street,  Lancaster 

Nelson,  Carl  W.,  R.  D.  3,  Dillsburg 

Noll,  Florence,  137  Duke  Street,  Lancaster 

Roberts,  Thomas,  2321  Market  Street,  Camp  Hill 

Shaw,  Frances,  728  Lehigh  Avenue,  Lancaster 

Swavely,  George,  Lebanon  High  School,  Lebanon 

Work,  Eleanor,  332  President  Avenue,  Lancaster 

Yeager,  Mary,  Carlisle  High  School,  Carlisle 

Northeastern  District 
Chairman 

Mrs.  Harold  Ryder,  Dingmans  Ferry 
Committee 

Appleman,  Rebecca,  Danville  High  School,  Danville 
Avarett,  Pearl  M.,  Kingston  Twp.  High  School,  Shavertown 
Bambas,  Stephen,  Fell  Public  Schools,  Simpson 
Beatty,  Marie,  Olyphant  High  School,  Olyphant 
Becker,  Hilda,  Taylor  High  School,  Taylor 
Connors,  Florence,  Winton  Boro  High  School,  Jessup 
Cramer,  Leland,  Milford  High  School,  Milford 
Davis,  Hugh,  Scott  Twp.,  Jessup 

Dean,  Vera,  State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 

DeHaven,  Richard,  Mount  Pocono 

Farrell,  Joseph,  Dushore 

Fenwick,  Mildred,  Mrs.,  Peckville 

Fitz,  Jessie,  Scranton  Public  Schools,  Scranton 

Frymire,  Sarah  E.,  Milton  High  School,  Milton 
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Harr,  William  H.,  Greenvine  Jr.  High  School,  Hazelton 
Holdredge,  Ernest,  Tunkhannock  High  School,  Tunkhannock 
Jablonsky,  Sylvester,  Ashley  High  School,  .\shley 
Jordon,  Albert,  1805  Roosevelt  St.,  Dunmore 

Kaiser,  Florence  Ely,  Mrs.,  Dickson  City  High  School,  Dickson  City 

Kachuba,  Matthew,  Berwick  High  School,  Berwick 

Meacher,  Maurice,  Honesdale  High  School,  Honesdale 

Miller,  Harold  R.,  Bloomsburg  High  School,  Blooinsljurg 

Miller,  Mura,  206  Berry  St.,  West  Pittston 

Miller,  William,  Beaver  Twp.  High  School,  Nuremberg 

Mitterling,  Henry,  Sunhury  High  School,  Sunbury 

Mulherin,  Margaret,  207  Robert  St.,  Sheaton,  .\lden 

Nancarrow,  Sara,  Mrs.,  Plymouth  High  School,  Plvmouth 

Nicholls,  Ida,  Throop  High  School,  Throop 

Phillips,  Edna,  Mrs.,  Old  Forge  High  School,  Old  Forge 

Pipher,  Gladys,  Towanda  High  School,  Towanda 

Price,  Thomas,  Coal  Twp.  School  Dist.,  Shamokin 

Russell,  H.  Harrison,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 

Skelly,  Catherine,  Mrs.,  Susquehanna 

Speicher,  Louise,  Carbondale  High  School,  Carbondale 

Toole,  Ralph  V.,  Pittston  High  School,  Pittston 

Wolfe,  Edna,  Nanticoke  High  School,  Nanticoke 

Zubris,  Frank,  46  Prince  St.,  Sheaton,  Alden 

Eastern  District 

Chairman 

John  H.  Schrack,  Shillington  High  School,  Shillington 

(Irene  Balliet,  Catasauqua  H.  S.,  Catasauqua,  resigned) 

Committee 

Berger,  Abraham  M.,  Rittenhouse  Jr.  H.  S.,  Norristown 
Blank,  Harold  E.,  Harrison-Morton  Jr.  H.  S.,  Allentown 
Boyle,  Francis,  Summit  Hill  H.  S.,  Summit  Hill 
Conway,  Charles,  West  Mahanoy  Twp.  H.  S.,  Lost  Creek 
Dreshman,  Ruth,  Ashland  H.  S.,  Ashland 
Fox,  Arling  S.,  R.  D.  1,  Bechtelsville 
Frye,  Raymond  E.,  Palmerton  H.  S.,  Palmerton 
Gaguzis,  Jean  V.,  Mahanoy  City  H.  S.,  Mahanoy  City 
Houghney,  Mary,  Minersville  H.  S.,  Minersville 
Kehler,  Miriam  M.,  Butler  Twp.  H.  S.,  Ashland 
Kershner,  Grace  M.,  528  E.  Arch  St.,  Pottsville 
Kistler,  Paul,  Emmaus  H.  S.,  Emmaus 
Knauss,  Alice  M.,  201  W.  Broad  St.,  Nazareth 
Moyer,  Josephine,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 
Plevyak,  Joseph  M.,  1201  Fern  Ave.,  R.  D.  1,  Reading 
Rambo,  Daniel,  1352  Mineral  Spring  Rd.,  Reading 
Reinert,  E.  Brainerd,  Muhlenberg  Twp.  H.  S.,  Laureldale 
Ruth,  Stephen  R.,  Jacksonwald 
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Schafer,  Ruth,  Lehighton  H.  S.,  Lehighton 
Shupp,  Byron  R.,  Bath  Jr.  H.  S.,  Bath 
Shupp,  Nettie,  Wilson  Boro  H.  S.,  Easton 

Snyder,  Rowland,  Whitehall  Twp.  School  Dist.,  Hokendauqua 
Sullivan,  Mary  N.,  Saint  Clair  H.  S.,  Saint  Clair 
Trainer,  Mrs.  Anna,  East  Mauch  Chunk  H.  S.,  East  Mauch  Chunk 
Tutko,  Stephen,  Easton  H.  S.,  Easton 

Southeastern  District 
Chairman 

Ethel  Y.  Eachus,  Smedley  Junior  High  School,  Chester 
Committee 

Alfred,  Mary  E.,  Springfield  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia  18 
Casey,  Frances,  Marcus  Hook  Public  Schools,  Marcus  Hook 
Chambers,  Grayce  M.,  Bristol  High  Schol,  Bristol 

Dager,  Frances  G.,  (Mrs.)  , Greenwood  Terrace  Apartment,  Jenkintown 

Elliott,  Harriett  A.,  314  South  Matlack  Street,  West  Chester 

Fitzcharles,  Charles  V.,  Unionville 

Flynn,  Helen,  Bridgeport  High  School,  Bridgeport 

Foreman,  Margaret  M.,  Chester  High  School,  Chester 

Griffith,  Ada  M.,  Doylestown  High  School,  Doylestown 

James,  Anna  P.,  West  Chester  Senior  High  School,  West  Chester 

Kern,  Joseph,  Phoenixville  High  School,  Phoenixville 

Phifer,  Evelyn  H.,  Junior  High  School,  Havertown 

Schuyler,  Arthur,  5048  Irving  Street,  Philadelphia 

Sholl,  John  E.,  Worchester  Junior  High  School,  Pennsburg 

Stump,  Lester,  Bensalem  Township  High  School,  Cornwells  Heights 

IVatkins,  Margaret,  Morrisville  High  School,  Morrisville 

Weaver,  Alice  F.,  Abington  Senior  High  School,  Abington 

IVunsche,  Wm.  J.,  Ridley  Park  High  School,  Ridley  Park 

CONTRIBUTORS 

Many  classroom  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  college  teachers, 
and  laymen  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  purposes,  principles,  and  pro- 
cedures expressed  in  this  manual.  Some  worked  directly  with  the  production  com- 
mittee while  others  developed  materials  upon  their  own  initiative.  The  cooperation  of 
all  has  been  wholehearted  and  sincere. 

The  production  committee  used  material  sent  in  from  the  field  for  the  content, 
for  illustrative  material,  and  as  data  for  making  decisions  as  to  method  and  scope  and 
sequence.  Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  following  contributors  who  have 
been  more  than  generous  with  their  time  and  cooperation. 

Aaron,  Helen,  Hamilton  Jr.  High,  McKees  Rocks 
Adams,  James  H.,  Red  Lion  Jr.  High,  Red  Lion 
Allan,  Keith,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 
Ammons,  Mrs.  Camille,  Gabby  School,  North  Franklin  Twp. 

.Anderson,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Donora  Jr.  High  School,  Donora 
.Anderson,  Erroll,  Gay  Street  School,  West  Chester 
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Anderson,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Laboratory  School,  South  Strabane  Twp. 

Anderson,  John  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Butler 
Angelucce,  Nick,  Sharpsburg  High  School,  Sharpsburg 
Austen,  Irene  H.,  Avalon  High  School,  Avalon 
Averett,  Pearl,  Kingston  Twp.  High  School,  Shaverton 

Babb,  Carrie,  Northwest  Jr.  High,  Reading 

Balliet,  Irene,  Catasauqua  Jr.  Sr.  High  School,  Catasauqua 

Barnes,  Martha  L.,  Head,  Reference  Division  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 

Barr,  Alice,  Central  School,  Canonsburg 

Bash,  Esther  L.,  Patten  School,  South  Strabane  Twp. 

Basil,  Erank,  Punxsutawney  High  School,  Punxsutawney 
Bauchard,  Hermine,  Erie  Academy  High  School,  Erie 
Baxter,  Eugenia  M.,  Carroll  Twp.,  Washington  Co. 

Beadling,  Elizabeth,  Penn  Twp.  Sr.  High,  Verona 
Beamer,  Edward,  State  Teachers  College  (student) , Indiana 
Bean,  William  T.,  Principal,  Butler  High  School,  Butler 
Beck,  Edith  V.,  Meadowlands  School,  Chartiers  Twp. 

Blank,  Harold  E.,  Harrison  Morton  Junior  High,  Allentown 
Blayney,  Mrs.  Elorence,  McMurray  School,  Peters  Twp. 

Bluebaugh,  Ralph  D.,  Supervising  Principal  Chartiers  Twp.,  AV'ashington  Co. 

Boag,  Edna,  Monessen  High  School,  Monessen 
Bodenchatz,  Rita,  Croyle  Jt.,  South  Fork 
Booth,  Edna  I.,  Hawthorne  School,  Canonsburg 

Bowman,  D.  J.,  Supervisor  of  Special  Education  Washington  Co.  Schools,  Washington 

Boyd,  Beulah,  Donora  Junior  High  School,  Donora 

Breneman,  Mrs.  Mae  H.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 

Brosius,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  Asst.  Librarian,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 

Brosky,  Bertha,  Scott  Twp.  High  School,  Allegheny  Co. 

Brownlee,  Mrs.  Helen,  Patterson  Mills  School,  Cross  Creek  Twp. 

Buck,  Alvin  T.,  Asst.  County  Supt.,  Cambria  County  Schools,  Ebensburg 
Budres,  Richard,  State  Teachers  College  (student)  , California 
Burns,  Mrs.  Asenath,  Sugar  Creek  Twp.  Junior  High  School,  Franklin 
Butler,  M.  O.,  Eldersville  School,  Jefferson  Twp. 

Butz,  Sara,  Junior  High  School,  McKeesport 

Butz,  Sara,  Sec.,  Geography  Club  of  Western  Pa.,  1411  Summit  St.,  McKeesport 
Cambria  County  Geography  Club,  Ebensburg 

Carroll,  Anne,  William  L.  Sayre  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Carter,  L.  A.,  Rostraver  Twp.  High  School,  Belle  Vernon 

Caseber,  E.  M.,  Supervising  Principal,  Houston  Borough,  Washington  Co. 

Caseber,  Mrs.  Emily,  Substitute  Teacher,  Canonsburg 
Chapman,  Ernest  T.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Kensington 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  Wylie  Ave.  School,  Canton  Twp. 

Clark,  Ruth  W.,  Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Reading 

Cooper,  Nan,  Monongahela  Junior  High,  Monongahela 

Cornell,  Mary  Jane,  High  School,  Cecil  Twp.,  Washington 

Cottrell,  Mrs.  Beatrice,  Central)  School,  Canonsburg 

Cowan,  Corrine,  Greensburg  Schools,  Greensburg 

Crissman,  Warren,  Emlenton  Junior  High  School,  Emlenton 

Danko,  Agnes,  Hamilton  Junior  High, 'McKees  Rocks 

Dalcanton,  Mrs.  Lena,  Grade  School,  Houston  Borough 

Davies,  Alice  L.,  Ebensburg  Borough,  Ebensburg 

Davis,  Mrs.  Loretta,  Butler  Junior  High,  Butler 

Davis,  Lawrence  G.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 

Dean,  Veva,  State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 

DeFigio,  Alfred,  Republic  Schools,  Republic 

DePriest,  Pearl,  Scottdale  High  School,  Scottdale 

Dissinger,  C.  B.,  Pike  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Milford 
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Doskivich,  Andrew,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Dreshman,  Ruth,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland 
Duliere,  Mrs.  Ethel,  Linden  School,  North  Strahane  Twp. 

Dull,  Adaline,  Coraopolis  Junior]  High,  Coraopolis 

Dunibauld,  George  \V.,  Asst.  County  Superintendent,  Fayette  County,  Uniontown 
Duncan,  Wm.  H.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 

Eachus,  Ethel,  Smedley  Junior  High  School,  Chester 

Edwards,  Goiner,  South  Side  Junior  High,  Oil  Gity 

Elliott,  Harriet  A.,  Gonsultant  in  Geography  Education,  West  Chester 

Elliott,  Jurdie,  Seventh  Ward  School,  Washington 

Enman,  John,  Washington  & Jefferson  College,  Washington 

Evans,  Mildred,  School  6,  Berks  Co.,  Reading 

Farrell.  Joseph,  Dushore  Boro.,  Dushore 

Fine,  Carl  J.,  Southwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading 

Fischer,  Mrs.  Anne  E.,  East  Washington  Schools,  East  Washington 

Fornwalt,  Roy,  State  Teachers  College  (student) , Indiana 

Fox,  Anna,  Secretary,  New  Kensington 

Fox,  Arling,  Douglas  Twp.,  Montgomery  Co. 

Frankenfield,  Clyde,  Supervising  Principal,  Catasauqua 
Fredinger,  Paul,  School  5,  Berks  Co.,  Reading 
Fritz,  Herman  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chester 
Frye,  Raymond,  Palmerton  High  School,  Palmerton 

Geho,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Hopewell  Boro.,  Washington  Co. 

Gill,  Earl,  Lewisburg  Boro.,  Union  Go. 

Gilland,  Erna  G.,  Consultant  in  Geography  Education,  California 
Gilland,  T.  M.,  State  Teachers  College,  California 
Gordon,  Louise,  Spangler  Borough,  Gambria  Co. 

Gordon,  Sara,  Bradford  Junior  High,  Bradford 
Goss,  Wayne,  Moon  Twp.  High  School,  Coraopolis 
Griffith,  Ada,  Doylestown 

Griffith,  Mary  L.,  Canonsburg  High  School,  Canonsburg 
Griglac,  Elizabeth,  Perryopolis  High  School,  Perryopolis 
Grimes,  Mrs.  Nancy,  State  Teachers  Gollege,  California 
Grirnshaw,  Mary,  New  Brighton  Boro.,  Beaver  Co. 

Grumbling,  H.  Virgil, iSuperintendent  Oil  Gity  School  District,  Oil  City 
Gruver,  Margaret,  State  Teachers  Gollege,  Slippery  Rock 

Hallam,  Mrs.  Mabel  A.,  Lone  Pine  School,  Annwell  Twp.,  Washington  Co. 

Hanson,  Frances,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
Hanson,  Verner,  Spangler  Borough,  Spangler 

Harclerode,  Paul  B.,  State  Teachers  College,  Student  Teacher  (Sr.  H.) , West  Chester 

Harding,  G.  E.,  State  Teachers  College,  California 

Hare,  H.  Frank,  Superintendent,  Phoenixville 

Harriger,  Guy,  Director  of  Gurriculum  in  H.  S.,  Butler 

Harris, 'Charles,  West  Chester  Junior  Higli  School,  West  Chester 

Herr,  Elizabeth,  Hand  Junior  High  School,  Lancaster 

Herr.  Wm.  A.,  Greenivine  Junior  High  School,  Hazleton 

Herzog,  Leo,  Junior  High  School,  Bradford 

Hoag,  Frances  L.,  Chief,  School  Lunch  and  Nutrition,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Hodil,  Myrtle,  Etna  Schools,  Etna 
Hoenstine,  Earl,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Hoopes,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Auditorium  School,  West  Chester 
Hozempa,  A.,  Edwardsville  High  School,  Edwardsville 
Hucko,  Pearl,  Stowe  Twp.,  Stowe 

Irvin,  Glenn  W.,  Supervisor  of  Special  Education,  Fayette  County  Public  Schools, 
Uniontown 
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Janies,  Anna  P.,  Supervisor  Geography  Education  and  Teacher,  Jr. -Sr.  High  School, 
West  Chester 

James,  Mrs.  Linnie  B.,  Forest  Hills  Junior  High  School,  Forest  Hills 
James,  Mrs.  Lucille,  Ebensburg  High  School,  Ebensburg 
Jeffrey,  Mrs.  Betty,  Charleroi  Junior  High  School,  Charleroi 
Johnson,  Ann 

Jones,  Griffith,  School  6,  Berks  Co.,  Reading 
Jones,  Mary 

Kachuba,  Matthew,  Berwick  High  School,  Berwick 
Kelso,  Erma  B.,  Central  School,  Canonsburg 

Kershner,  Grace,  Pottsville  High  School,  Patterson  Division,  Pottsville 
Kilheffer,  Esther  M.,  Hand  Junior  High,  Lancaster 
Kistler,  Paul,  Emmaus  High  School,  Emmaus 
Knause,  Alice,  Bethlehem  City,  Northampton  Co. 

Kozelsky,  Kath,  Portage  Joint  School,  Portage 

Kress,  M.  J.,  West  Allegheny  Joint  Schools 

Kuhner,  C.  A.,  Clarion  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Kulp,  Dan  B.,  Supervising  Principal,  Red  Lion  Public  Schools,  :Red  Lion 

Kunkle,  Elizabeth,  Joseph  Johns  Junior  High  School,  Johnstown 

Mrs.  John  Kyler,  Joseph  Johns  Junior  High,  Johnstown 

Laskowski,  Viola,  First  Ward  School,  Canonsburg 

Latta,  Mrs.  Ann,  Noss  School,  California  Community  Schools,  California 
Lee,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Patterson  Mills  School,  Cross  Creek  Twp. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Wm.  O.,  Croyle  Joint,  South  Fork 
Lewis,  T.,  Edwardsville  High  School,  Edwardsville 
Lietman,  Elizabeth,  Wilkinsbtirg  Schools,  Wilkinsburg 
Lindborg,  Carl,  Corry  Junior  High,  Corry 
Love,  Mazie  V.,  Crafton  Schools,  Crafton 
Loya,  Julia,  McKeesport  Schools,  McKeesport 

MacMillan,  Alice,  Blairsville  Junior  High  School,  Blairsville 
Mahan,  Webster  B.,  Blacklick  Twp.,  Twin  Rocks 

Manwiller,  Charles  E.,  Director  of  Curriculum  Development  and  Research,  School 
District  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
Markley,  Ira  C.,  Pike  County,  Milford 
Mathewson,  C.  A.,  District  Superintendent,  Canonsburg 
Mathison,  Harriet,  Parnassus  Junior  High  School,  New  Kensington 
Mayfield,  Howard,  Lincoln  Twp.  Schools,  Lincoln  Twp. 

McClintock,  J.  T.,  Edison  Junior  High  School,  Harrisburg 
McFeaters,  Margaret,  Penn  Twp.  High  School,  Verona 
McGaughey,  Mrs.  Mary,  Hopewell  Twp. 

McGirr,  Mabel,  Shaler  Twp.  Schools,  Shaler  Twp. 

McGowan,  Mabel  D.,  Ctimru  Twp.,  Berks  Co. 

McMinn,  Alice,  Blairsville  Borough  Junior  High  School,  Blairsville 
McRoberts,  Ruth  Ewing,  Junior  High  School,  Midland 
McSeveney,  Mrs.  Iva  B.,  Clark  School,  Washington 
McFahan,  Lillian,  Laboratory  School,  South  Strabane  Twp. 

McTigue,  Mrs.  Frances,  Salisbury  Junior  High  School,  Salisburv 
Mehaffey,  Mary,  Taylorstown  School,  Blaine  Twp.,  Washington  Co. 

Metzler,  Robert  S.,  Ephrata  Boro.,  Lancaster  Co. 

Meyers,  Bernice,  Somerset  High  School,  Somerset 
Meyers,  Helen  K.,  Donora 

Miller,  George,  Chief,  Art  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 
Miller,  Harold  R.,  Bloomsburg  High  School,  Bloomsburg 
Miller,  Willard,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

Miller,  Mrs.  Annella  S.,  Building  Principal,  Lone  Pine  School,  Amwell  Twp.,  AN'asli- 
ington  Co. 
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Miller,  Ruth  T.,  Haverford  Twp.,  Delaware  Co. 

Mitcheltree,  Nannie  L.,  Principal,  George  Washington  Junior  High  School,  New  Castle 
Montgomery,  Katherine,  Second  Ward  Building,  Greensburg 
Mowrer,  Catherine,  Lampeter  Twp.,  Lancaster 
Moyer,  Josephine,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 

Naylor,  Frank,  Rostraver  Twp.,  Belle  Vernon 

Nelson,  J.  Wilbur,  Carroll  Township  Supervisor,  Washington  Co. 

Newman,  Carl  A.,  Oakmont  High  School,  Oakmont 

Noar,  Gertrude,  Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Noble,  Wm.  E.,  Supervising  Principal,  Claysville  Borough,  Washington  Co. 

Opdyke,  Westen,  West  Chester  Junior  High  School,  West  Chester 

Parcell,  Mrs.  Helen  G.,  Seventh  Ward  School,  Washington 
Patterson,  Aldine,  Franklin  Twp.,  Waynesburg 

Baxter,  Eugenia,  Sec.,  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  Monongahela 
Pero,  Dorothy,  Wilmerding  High  School,  Wilmerding 
Peters,  Sylvia,  Hastings  Borough  Schools,  Hastings 
Petit,  Mary,  Weavertown  School,  North  Strabane  Twp. 

Petor,  Andrew  P.,  Principal,  East  Deer  Frazer  H.  S.,  Creighton 
Phelan,  Mrs.  Thelma,  Manifold  School,  South  Strabane  Twp. 

Phifer,  Evelyn,  Haverford  Twp.  Junior  High  School,  Havertown 
Phillips,  Mary  V.,  Senior  High  School,  New  Kensington 
Pipher,  Gladys,  Towanda  High  School,  Towandaj 
Plankenhorn,  Wm.  F.,  Curtin  Junior  High  School,  Williamsport 
Plevyk,  Joseph,  Kenhorst,  Reading 

Poole,  Earl,  Director,  Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Reading 

Puff,  Margaret,  Senior  High  School,  Butler 

Pugha,  Eugene,  State  Teachers  College  (student) , California 

Ralston,  Lucille,  Senior  High  School,  West  Chester 
Rambo,  Daniel  F.,  South  Junior  High  School,  Reading 
Reading  Geography  Council,  Reading 
Reagan,  Ethel,  Junior  High  School,  West  Chester 
Rhus,  Lena,  First  Ward  School,  Canonsburg 

Rice,  R.  S.,  Supervising  Principal,  North  Hills  Joint  Schools,  Allegheny  Co. 

Roberts,  Florence,  Parnassus  Junior  High  School,  New  Kensington 
Roberts,  Joseph  B.,  Teacher-Principal  Grade  School,  East  Washington  Boro. 

Roe,  Salome,  Bellevue  High  School,  Bellevue 

Russell,  H.  H.,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 

Ryder,  Mrs.  Harold,  Delaware  Twp.  Cons.,  Dingmans  Ferry 

Schaffer,  Edward,  Principal,  Public  Schools,  Beaver 

Schaffer,  Ruth  S.,  School  4,  Berks  Co.,  Reading 

Schauer,  Virginia  P.,  North  Hills  Joint  Schools,  Allegheny  County 

Sedlak,  Paul,  Trinity  High  School,  Washington  County 

Seegmiller,  W.  F.,  Principal,  North  Hills  Junior  High,  Allegheny  County 

Shaw,  Frances,  Manheim  Twp.,  Lancaster  County 

Sheilds,  Matthew,  New  Stanton  Junior  High  School,  Greensburg 

Shelgren,  Virginia,  Bradford  Junior  High  School,  Bradford 

Shupp,  Byron,  Bath  Boro.,  Northampton  Co. 

Shupp,  Nettie,  Wilson  Borough  High  School,  Easton 
Sims,  Mrs.  Rachel,  South  Hills  School,  North  Strabane  Twp. 

Skelly,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Susquehanna  Boro.,  Susquehanna  Co. 

Skillen,  B.  F.,  Supervising  Principal,  Annwell  and  South  Strabane  Twps.,  Washington 
County 

Smith,  Harvey  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lancaster 
Southeast  Pennsylvania  Geography  Club,  West  Chester 
Southwest  Pennsylvania  Study  Group  in  Geography  Education,  California 
Snoke,  Hubert,  Windber  High  School,  Windber 
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Spiegel,  Helene,  Third  Ward  School,  Canonsburg 
Springer,  Clara  B.,  Senior  High  School,  Donora 
Sprowls,  Helen,  Grade  School,  Claysville  Boro. 

Stapleton,  Martin  L. 

Stewart,  Sara,  Apollo  High  School,  Apollo 

Stone,  Harry  W.,  Chief,  School  Plant  Division,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Stout,  John  W.,  School  7,  Berks  Co.,  Reading 

Strain,  Warren,  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 
Sutherland,  L.  R.,  Asst.  Supt.  Washington  Co.  Schools,  Washington 

Taylor,  Ruth  C.,  Braddock  Schools,  Braddock 
Thrall,  Charles  J.,  Cherry  Township  High  School,  Mildred 
Thralls,  'Zoe  A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
Toth,  Kolman,  Swissvale  Boro.,  Allegheny  Co. 

Trainer,  Mrs.  Anna,  East  Mauch  Chunk  Boro.,  Carbon  Co. 

Tutko,  Stephen,  Easton  High  School,  Easton 
Tilton,  Mrs.  Helen,  Grade  School,  Claysville  Borough 
Tyler,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Meadowlands,  Chartiers  Twp. 

Ullom,  Mrs.  Edith,  Log  Pile  School,  Canton  Twp. 

Vankirk,  Mrs.  Agnes  R.,  Lincoln  Hill  School,  North  Eranklin  Twp. 

Walker,  Allene,  Chartiers  Twp.  High  School,  Washington  Co. 

Waddleton,  Catherine,  Gay  St.  School,  West  Chester 
Weaver,  Harry  B.,  High  School  Principal,  New  Kensington 
Werkheiser,  Naomi  B.,  Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia 
Weyant,  W.  C.,  Ebensburg  Borough,  Ebensburg 
Weygandt,  Mrs.  Alice,  Linden  School,  North  Strahane 'Twp. 

White,  A.  D.,  Supervising  Principal,  Cross  Creek,  Jefferson,  Hopewell  Twps.,  Wash- 
ington Co. 

Wiant,  Margaret,  East  Brady  Junior  High,  East  Brady 
Wilken,  L.,  Coraopolis  Boro.,  Allegheny  Co. 

Williams,  J.,  Edwardsville  High  School,  Edwardsville 
Williams,  C.  O.,  Supervising  Principal,  Centerville 

Williams,  W.  R.,  Supervising  Principal,  Centerville  Borough,  Washington  Co. 

Wills,  Dorothy  E.,  Connellsville  High  School,  Connellsville 
Wilson,  Harry,  Cross  Creek  School,  Cross  Creek  Twp. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Dorotha,  Patterson  Mills  School,  Cross  Creek  Twp. 

Work,  Eleanor,  Hand  Junior  High,  Lancaster 
Wray,  Mrs.  C.,  Vintondale  High  School,  Vintondale 
Wunsche,  Wm.  J.,  High  School,  Ridley  Park 

Yacos,  Julia,  Portage  Joint  High  School,  Portage 
Youngblood,  Marian,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 

Zerby,  J.  Richard,  Mahoney  Joint  Junior  High  School,  Dalmatia 
Zink,  Norah,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 

In  addition  to  the  above,  acknowledgment  is  extended  to  all  those  individuals  who 
handed  in  material  but  did  not  sign  their  names  and  those  who  took  part  in  local 
and  district  meetings. 

The  comprehensive  unit  on  Family  Life  Education  (Chapter  II)  was  prepared  bv 
the  following  committee; 

BASIC  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Doris  E.  Dierkes,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
Emily  G.  Haydock,  Home  Economics  Department  Head,  Wm.  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 
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Constance  Herbst,  Home  Economics  Teacher  and  Supervisor,  Cheltenham  Township 
High  School,  Elkins  Park 

Anne  McGinley,  Home  Economics  Education,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Dorothy  J.  Showers,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

Dorothea  Sjostrom,  Home  Economics  Department  Head,  West  Philadelphia  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Esther  Steiger,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  Beeber  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  Chairman,  Director,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

M.  Esther  Hill,  Co-Chairman,  Spec.  Asst.,  Division  of  Home , Economics,  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Hyman  M.  Boodish,  Social  Studies,  Dobbins  Vocational-Technical  School,  Philadelphia. 

Gertrude  Butler,  Home  Economics  Education,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon. 

Helen  E.  Carlin,  President,  Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Council. 

Dorothy  B.  Crawford,  Assistant  to  Associate  Superintendent,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

Amanda  Ebersole,  Home  Economics  Education,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Annette  Emgarth,  Foreign  Languages,  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Alice  Ewing,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Chester. 

M.  David  Hoffman,  Head  of  Dept.  English-Foreign  Languages,  Gratz  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Hower,  Home  Economics  Education,  Lititz  High  School,  Lititz. 

Walter  Lapp,  Science,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Katharine  Plotts,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Reading. 

Margaret  E.  Riegel,  Home  Economics  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College 

A.  Pauline  Sanders,  Chief,  Home  Economics  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

,-\manda  Streeper,  Principal,  Wm.  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

.Anne  E.  Wessner,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Allentown. 

Ruth  Wyatt,  Mathematics,  Wilson  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
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